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The Commons vote an addreſs' to the king againſt his diſ- 
penſing power - 137 
1686 He repeatedly . and at laſt diſſolves the Parlia- 
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ment - ibid. 
Demands in vain from the Scottiſh Parliament ſome indul- 
gence for the Roman Catholics in that kingdom 138 
Attempts to ſupport his 3 . by the authority 
of Weſtminſter- hall - ibid. 
Eleven out of the twelve judges declare in favour of 
it - - - - ibid. 


James now publicly countenances the Catholics, and * 
many of them at the Council Board — 39 
Retroſpective view of the affairs of Ireland - ibid, 
Talbot, a violent Papiſt, created, Earl of Tyrconnel, and ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-general of the King's forces in that 
kingdom, diſmiſſes three hundred proteſtant officers, and a 
great number of private men, under pretence of new 
modelling the army — ibid. 
He is named Lord-lieutenant ; ind the Iriſh Proteſtants, 
ſeeing all civil authority and military power transferred 
into the hands of their religious enemies, are apprehen- 
five of a new maſſacre - | 140 
1687 The King re-eſtabliſhes the court of High Commiſſion, and 
iſſues a Declaration of general Indulgence, or liberty of Cor. 
ference “ by his ſovereign authority, and ad/olute power,” 
to his ſubjects of all religions | - ibid, 
He diſpatches the Earl of Caſtlemain to Rome. in order to 
reconcile his kingdoms, | in form, to the Holy See I41 
Gives the Pope's nuncio a public audience - ibid. 
Four Popiſh biſhops conſecrated at the king's chapel ibid. 
The Monks appear at court in the habits of their reſpective 


orders - - - - ibid. 
The king attempts to introduce Roman Catholics into 

the church and univerſities - I42 
Refuſal of the univerſity of Cambridge - ibid. 
Affair of Magdalen College, Oxford - ibid. 
It occaſions univerſal diſcontent, and gives a 9 alarm 

to the clergy - I43 


The king endeavours to gain the Proteſtant Diſtenters, and 

to form a coalition between them and the Catholics ib. 

1688 With this view, he iſſues anew his Declaration of Indul- 
gence, and orders it to be read in the pulpit by all the 
eſtablifhed clergy . = - 144 
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Sancroft, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and ſix TEA 5 5 
tion againſt the reading of it . - 144 
They are committed to the Tower - — 14 
Tried, and acquitted; - 57 P4275 ich. 
Jo y of the people on that occaſion 146 
he violence and — of PR arg "and alarm the 
whole nation | - 147 
The queen delivered of a wt + p 3:7 bid. 


The birth of the prince of Wales repreſented as r 
tious 


Coalition of Whigs and Tories for reſtoring : and fecurit ring | 


the Engliſh conſtitution | 
William Prince of Orange is invited over to hold the wins 
of governinent, and deliver the nation from popery and 


arbitrary power - 149 
This flattering 11 favoured by the league of 1 1 
burg ibid. 
od circatiflances contribute to facilitate the invaſion of 
the Prince of Orange Kot ry ibid. 
Infatuated ſecurity of. Kin James 1 50 
Both the Engliſh fleet and nny —— with the ſpirit of 
diſloyaltʒ n 
James collects his forces | - +4 ibid. 
He endeavours to W on the nation by civil conceſ- 
ſions 152 
He reſtores the char” of Tamia and the hon of all 
the corporations in the kingdom | - ibid. 
His conduct not conſiſtent * 22 - _ 


Preparations of the Prince of Orange 
He puts to ſea with fifty ſhips of the line, fifty frigates 1 
fireſhips, and five hundred N carrying fifteen 


thouſand land forces [Oct. 8255 — ibid. 
Is driven back by a ſtorm to eivortiinys ibid. 
Again puts to ſea, and lands without E in Forbay, 
[Nov. 3.] 154 
The Enzlith fleet, under Lord Dartmouth, diſperſed by a 
violent ſtorm © - ibid. 


The Prince of Orange publiſhes a declaration, ſetting forth 
* the grievances of Great Britain and Ireland, and his pur- 


ſe of relieving them - 15 
It is received with ardour; but few perſons of any diſtine- 
tion join William for ſome days 1856 


The example being ſhewn by the gentry of the counties of 


Devon and Somerſet, an aſſociation is formed for his ſup- 
port, and all England is ſoon in commotion 

The king, who had arrived at Saliſbury, is deſerted by * 
chief officers of his army, and among n by Lord 
Charchilt- + =- ibid. 


On his arrival in London he finds that his — daugh- 


ter Anne, Princeſs of Denmark, had withdrawn herſelf 
along with Lady Churchill 7 NS — 158 
Overwhelmed with ſorrow, conſternation, and terror, 
| James 
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| James ſends the Queen and the Prince of Wales into 
France, and prepares to follow them in perſon „138 

With that intention, be quits his palace at midnight, and 
throws the Great Seal into the river Thames 159 

| InfurreRtion of the populace in London ibid. 
Biſhops and Peers aſſemble in aan. and erect them- 

ſelves into a ſupreme council ic. 


They execute ſeveral functions of royalty, and invite the 
Prince of Orange to ſettle the affairs of the kingdom ib. 
William readily accepts the offer, and advances to Wind- 
ſor - - - 160 
He there receives the unwelcome news, that the king had 
been ſeized in diſguiſe at Feverſham 3 ibid. 
James re · enters his capital, amidſt the loudeſt acclamations 
| ibid, 
| Receives at midnight a meſſage from the Prince of Orange, 
his ſon-in-law, ordering him to quit his palace, and Wil- 
liam's Dutch guards take inſtantly poſſeſſion of it ib. 
The king removes next "Ng to Rocheſter under a 
uard g - 161 
He ſtill meditates his eſcape to Franee, notwithſtanding the 
warm remonſtrances of the Earl of Middleton, Lord 
Dundee, and other firm adherents ibid. 
Accompliſhes his deſign, and arrives ſafe at Ambleteuſe i in 


Picardy, NOTE by his natural ſon, the Duke of 
Berwick - - - 162 
Character of James II. . - ibid. 
William arrives at Whitehall - — ibid. 
Receives addreſſes from all orders of men - 163 
Summons a Covention for the ſettlement of the kingdom 
ibid. 
Progreſs of the Revolution in Scotland - 164 
1689 The Scottiſh convention declares the throne vacant, and 
invites the Prince and Princeſs of Orange to take poſſeſſion 
of it - — 16 
Proceedings of the Engliſh convention - ibid. 
Diſputes concerning the Ogre? Contra? between the 
King and People IP ibid. 


Both Houſes admit the exiſtence of. ſuch contract, and re- 
ſolve, That King James had broken that contract ibid. 


Diſpute concerning the vacancy of the throne 166 
Arguments on both ſides - - ibid. 
The two Houſes declare the throne vacant - 167 
Diſpute relative to the perſon who ſhall fill it ibid. 
The Prince and Princeſs of Orange | declared king and 

Queen of England - - 168 
Ins TRUMENT OF SETTLEMENT — _ tbid. 


The grand ſtruggle between Privilege and Prerogative finally 
terminated, and the limits of the Engliſh conſtitution 


fixed 5 - - - 169 
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Sufficient proviſion not made againſt the corrupting influence 
of the crown - - - 170 


„ r 


Great Britain and Ireland, from the Revolution in 1688, 
till the Aſaffrnation Plot, in 1696. 


Introductory reflections - — 171 
New ſeparation of parties - ibid, 
Character of the Whigs, Tories, and Jacobites ibid. 
Act of Toleration 172 
The Preſbyterian 3 re-eſtabliſhed i in Scotland - ibid. 
State of Ireland 173 
That kingdom preſerved i in the intereſt of James II. by the 
earl of Tyrconnel, his Lord-lieutenant - ibid. 
Tyrconnel raiſes a great body of men 174 
The Proteſtants, fearing a general maſſacre, throw them- 
ſelves into Londonderry, and other ſtrong places - 1 
King James lands in Ireland, and is received by the Catho- 
lics, with the warmeſt expreſſions of loyalty and affec- 
tion - - - - ibid. 
His army is reinforced WAY ſeven battalions of French 
troops - ibid, 
He aſſembles the Iriſh Parliament, and . the Act of 
Settlement ibid. 
Paſſes an Act of Attainder againſt all abſconding Proteſtants, 
and declares Ireland independent of the Engliſh crown 


ibid. 

The Engliſh Parliament paſſes an act of general indemnity 

f 176 

King William declares war againſt France ibid. 

Farther progreſs of the arnnbition of Lewis XIV. ibid. 
England accedes to the League of Augſburg - ibid. 


Lord Dundee animates the Jacobite party in Scotland, and 


collects an army of * for the ſupport of their 
cauſe - R 


I 

General Mackay is ſent againſt him with a body of 8 

troops - - - ibid. 
Battle of Killicranky - 178 
Glorious victory gained by the Highlanders -. ibid. 
Death and character of Lord Dundee - ibid. 
His army diſperſes, and all S-otland ſubmits to the autho- 

rity of William III. - - ibid, 
Siege of Londonderry by King James - 17 
Gallant defence of the Proteſtants - - ibid, 
Cruel expedient of the Marquis de Roſen - ibid, 
The place is relieved, and the ſiege raiſed - ibid. 
King William lands in Ireland 180 
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: Battle of the Boyne | July 1] - - 180 
Death of the Duke . Schomberg - - ibid. 
King James defeated, and his army n = 181 
He imprudently returns to France - ibid. 


Lewis XIV. inſtead of furniſhing him with a new army, 
ſends tranſports to carry off the French troops 192 
Aſhamed of their defeat, the Iriſh Catholics colle& cour- 
age, and every where make a gallant reſiſtance ibid. 
King William inveſts Limerick in . and is compell- 
_ eq to raiſe the ſiege - - ibid. 
Returns to England in diſguſt, and commits the reduction 
of Ireland to lord Churchill, created earl of Marl- 


borough 183 
Marlborough reduces Corke and Kinſale before the cloſe 
of the campaign - - 3 ibid. 
59 Siege of Athlone — ibid. 
The town gallantly taken by Baron Ginckle - 184 

_ Ginckle defeats the Triſh army, under St. Ruth, at Aghrim, 
and inveſts Limerick ibid, 

It capitulates, and all Ireland Gabaiits to the arms of Wil- 
liam - — - ibid. 

Affairs of E ngland - - 185 

King William diſguſted with the Chaventiod Parliament 
ibid. 

He diſſolves it E - 186 


The new Parliament, which conſiſts al wholly of 
Tories, ſettles on ny 2 the revenue of the Crown for 


life - - - ibid. 

The diſcontented Whigs enter into cabals with the Jaco- 

bites — — - ibid, 
1692 Maflacre of Glenco - — 187 
It ſhocks all Europe, and enables the adherents of James to 
render odious the government of William 188 

An infurrection concerted in favour of the dethroned mo- 
narch - - ibid. 


An army of twenty thouland Iriſh and French troops falls 
down toward the coaſt of Normandy, in order to co-ope- 


rate with the inſurgents - - ibid. 
James and his natural ſon, the Duke of Berwick, arrive in 
the French camp - ibid. 
Famous ſea-fight off La Hogue 221 


The French fleet, under Tourville, totally 1 and 
ruined by Admiral Ruſſell, and the projected invaſion ren- 


dered abottiv e - 189 

1693 Corruption of the Engliſh Hou ſe of Commons - I 90 
1694 Bill paſſed for Triennial Parhaments - ibid. 
Death and character of Queen Mary 191 
Conſpiracies formed gainſt the life and authority of Wil- 

liam - - . - 192 


The 
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The moſt greens of thoſe conducted by Sir George 


Barclay 192 
The Aſſaſſination Plot! is diſcovered, and fora of the con- 


ſpirators are executed 193 
William's government more firmly eſtabliſhed - ibid, 
Admiral Ruſſell ſpreads terror along the French coaſt 194 
James IL. ſeeing the deſigns of his adherents finally broken, 


relinquiſhes all SO of recovering the Engliſh crown 
| | ibid. 
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The Military Tranſactions on the Continent, from the 
Beginning of the War that followed the League of 
Aurſburg, to the Peace of * in 1697, and of 
Carlowitz, in 1699. | 


1688 Introductory vi view of the ſtate of the contending pow- 


ers — 4 1 
1689 Vigorous exertions of Lewis XIV. - 1 
He lays the Palatinate waſte with fire and word - ibid. 
Finds himſelf inferior to the allies, though he had four hun- 
dred thouſand men in the field - - ibid. 


The French army in Flanders, under the Mareſchal d'Hu- 
miers, defeated at Walcoury by the Prince of wore 


The Turks, the allies of France, are routed in three face | 
ceſſive r by the PI under the prince 
of Baden | ibid. 

1690 Progreſs of the Mareſchal de Catinat i in Italy - 198 

Dutch, defeated with. great ſlaughter, by the Mareſchal de 


Luxemburg, in the battle of Fleurus .. - ibid. 
Death and character of the Duke of Is = ibid. 
His letter to the Emperor on his death- bed 5 199 
Rapid Progreſs of the Turks in ungary - ibid. 
Sea-fight off Beachy-head 200 
The French fleet, under Tourville, defeats the combined 
fleets of England and Holland . * ibid. 
1691 Inactive campaign in Flanders 201 
The Turks totally routed at r by the Imperial- 
iſts under the Prince of Baden - ibid, 
1692 Namur taken by Lewis XIV. in ſight of _ allied army, 
under king William - | 202 
Battle of Steinkirk - . bid. 
The allies defeated by the French - - ibid. 


The Imperialiſts take great Waradin from the Turks 203 


1693 Lewis XIV. appears with great pomp in Flanders ibid. 
But ſuddenly returns to Verſailles, and ſends part of his 


army into Germany - 


| — . - -204 
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Conjectures concerning the cauſe of 0 unexpected a mea 

ſure - - - - 204 

Battle of Neerwinden  «< . - 205 
Strong poſition of the allies - ibid. 

They are attacked by the French army, under Luxemburg 


ibid. 
And routed with great laughter, i in ſpite of their moſt vi- 
gorous efforts, directed by the 3 and conduct of 


William - 206 
Cruelty of the French i in Germany 0 207 
Military operations in Catalonia and Piedmont - ibid. 
The Mareſchal de Noailles takes Roſes - ibid. 
Battle of Marſaglia - - 208 


The French army in Italy, under the Mareſchal de Catinat, 
defeats the allies, commanded by the duke of Savoy ib. 


Naval affairs ibid. 
The French frigates and |privateers diſtreſs the Engliſh and 
Dutch trade - ibid. 
Tourville — and deſtroys great part of their Smyrna 
fleet - 209 
France afflicted with a dreadful famine - tbid. 
r694 The allies retake Huy - 210 
Mareſchal de Noailles forces the prin of the river Ter, 
and defeats the Spaniards - ibid. 
Death of the Duke of Luxemburg - ibid. 
1695 King William retakes Namur - 21T 
Progreſs of the Turks, under Muſtapha II. - 212 
1696 Congreſs opened at Ryſwick . - Ibid, 
1697 Peace concluded there, between France and the allied pow- 
ers - ibid. 
Stipulations in the treaty of Ryſwick - ibid, 
Battle of Zenta 213 
The Turks totally routed by the Imperialiſts under prince 
Eugene - - ibid, 
1699 Peace of Carlowitz, between the Grand Seignior and the 
Chriſtian powers - - - 214 


X. 


Progreſs of Society in Europe, from the Middle of the Siæ- 
teenth, to the End of the Seventeenth Century. 


Preamble - - — - 215 
Francis I. by encouraging ladies to appear publicly at the 
French court, familiarizes the intercourſe of the ſexes ib. 


Licentiouſneſs reſulting from that familiarity = bid, 
The court of France little better than a common brothel, 
during the regency of Catharine of Medicis 216 


Flegant ſenſuality of the court of Henry IV, - ibid. 
The 
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The ladies become more ſparing of their favours - 226 
Gallantry formed into a * . the reign of Lewis 


XIII. - ibid. 
Becomes altogether romantic Guring the regency of Anne 
of Auſtria 217 
'The ladies appear openly at the head of factions, adorned 
with the enſigns of their party ibid. 
French manners attain their higheſt poliſh . the reign 
of Lewis XIV. - 218 
Account of the origin of duelling 21 
The practice, though pernicious and abſurd, attended wit 
ſome beneficial conſequences - ibid. 


Rapid progreſs of arts and literature in France - ibid. 
Obſervations of the French Academy on the Cid - 200 


Character of the more early French writers - ibid. 
State of ſculpture, * and . n the reign of 
Lewis XIV. 221 
The progreſs of taſte and politeneſs flow in the North of 
Europe ibid. 
Influence of the Reformation in awakening a freedom of 
thinking = Kas 


Riſe and diffuſion of the doctrine of toleratioan 223 
The ancient Heathens not generally perſecutors - ibid. 
The firſt Chriſtians inclined to perſecution - 224 
They practiſe it, as ſoon as inveſted with the civil power 


ibid. 

The papal ſupremacy authoriſes it 225 
A right to extirpate error by force ene admitted, even 
after the Reformation ibid. 
Luther, Calvin, Cranmer, Knox, rſecutors = 226 
More liberal opinions diffuſed in Germany and the United 
Provinces after the Peace of Weſtphalia - ibid. 
Copernicus had diſcovered, before that æra, the true ſyſ- 
tem of the heavens - - - 227 
Galileo confirms and extends the diſcoveries of Copernicus 
ibid. 

The influence of the Reformation on government and 
manners - - - - 228 
The people in every ee country acquire new pri- 
vileges - - - ibid. 
The popiſh clergy become more learned, and leſs exception- 
able in their morals ibid. 
Inſtitution of the order of Jeſuits, for the ſupport of the 
juriſdiction of the Holy See - - 229 
Character and conduct of that order - ibid. 


The Jeſuits acquire the chief direction of the education of 
youth in every Catholic kingdom, and become confeſ- 


ſors to moſt Catholic Princes - - 230 
They act as miffionaries, and obtain a licence to trade with 
the nations they ſeek to convert - „ 
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Open warehouſes in different parts of Europe, where they 
vend their commodities - Ns 231 

Propagate a ſyſtem of pliant morality, which juſtifies ever 
crime, and tolerates every vice - - ibid. 

Revive thoſe doctrines that tend to exalt eccleſiaſtical power 
on the ruins of civil authority - - ibid. 


The choſen ſoldiers of the Pope, they conſider it as their 
peculiar function to combat the opinions of the Proteſ- 
tants, and to check the progreſs of the Reformation 232 

State of manners and literature in England during the reign 


of Elizabeth - — 233 
Character of Spenſer's Fairy Qucen . ibid. 
of the writings of Shakſpeare, with reffections on 
the Three Unities - - - 234 
Poets and proſe writers, during the reign of James I. 23 
Hooker, Camden, Raleigh - — ibid. 
Fairfax, Fletcher, Johnſon, Drayton, Daniel ibid. 
Extract from Drayton's Baron: Wars ibid. 
from Daniel's Civil Mar - 237 
Progreſs of the polite arts in England, during the tranquil 
part of the reign of Charles I. - - ibid. 


Obſtructed by the ſpirit of faction and fanaticiſm ibid. 
Account of George Fox, founder of the ſect of Quakers 


| | 238 
Extravagancies of his early followers - ibid, 
Blaſphemous enthuſiaſm of James Naylor - 239 
Origin of the name of Quakers . - 240 
Fundamental principle of that ſect - — ibid. 
Civil and religious peculiarities of the Quakers 241 
Their ſimplicity in dreſs - ibid, 


Their pacific character - - - 242 
The force and compaſs of the Engliſh language firſt fully 
tried in the diſputes between the King and Parliament 


ibid. 

The genius of John Milton awakened by thoſe 3 l 
| ibid, 

Character of his Paradiſe Loſt - - tbid, 
of the Davideis of Cowley - 243 

Extract from Cowley's Ode to Liberty - ibid. 
Character of Waller, with an extract from his poem, enti— 
tled the Summer [lands - - 244 
of Dryden, Lee, and Otway - ibid. 
Licentious manners of the courtiers of Charles II. 245 
The ſame licentiouſneſs infects the poets and painters ibid. 
Of fir Peter Lely and the dramatic writers - ibid, 
A better caſte obſervable in the latter productions of Dryden 
| ibid, 
Character of Dryden, as a proſe-writer, and of Clarendon, 
Temple, and Tillotſon - , - 246 


Progreſs 
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Progreſs of the ſciences in Rang during the Seventeenth 


FF ang ug - 240 
haracter of ne Harvey, ad Hobbes = 247 


Eſtabliſhment of the Royal Society ibid. 
Wilkins, Wallis, and Boyle, make many feste in ma- 


thematics and natural philoſophy *' - - ibid. 
Shafteſbury frames a benevolent ſyſtem of morals ibid. 
Diſcoveries of Newton and Locke . — 248 


Reflections on ſcepticiſm and exceſſive refinement ibid. 


1ST TER ME 


A general View of the Affairs of Europe, from the Peace 
of Ryſwick to the Grand Alliance, in 1701. 


1697 Introductory obſervations - - 249 
Spaaiſh ſucceſſion . . - 250 
Competitors for it, and their ſeveral claims . ibid. 

1698 Firſt Partition Treaty - - - 251 
Stipulations in that treaty | ibid, 
1699 Second Partition Treaty between England, Holland, m_ 
France - 
Affairs of the North of Europe - - ibis, 
Account of the plans of Peter I. of Ruſha, afterward ſur- 
named the Great - = - 254, 


In order to acquire the art of governing, and with a view 
of carrying back to his people the improvements of more 
poliſhed nations, he quits his dominions in diſguiſe, and 
viſits Germany, England, and Holland ibid. 

He returns to Ruſſia, after an abſence of two years 259 

Enters into an alliance with the 9 of Poland and Den- 
mark, againſt Charles XII. of Sweden, yet in his minority 


ibid. 
Charles not diſconcerted at the e confederacy form- 
ed againſt him - 256 


: 500 The Danes invade the Duchy of Holſtein - ibid. 
The young king of Sweden, aſſiſted by a Dutch and Eng- 


liſh ſquadron, invades Denmark 257 
And inveſts Copenhagen both by ſea and land id. 
The king of Denmark, in order to ſave his capital, is 

obliged to ſign the treaty of Travendal - 258 
Account of the ſettlement of the Scottiſh colony at Darien 

ibid. 
The Engliſh and Spanlards become jealous of that ſettle- 

ment - — - 259 
Its utter ruin, and the rage of the Scots - ibid. 
The people of h diffatisfied with the ſecond Parti- 

tion Treaty - ibid, 
The Emperor refuſes to accede to it ; 260 
Charles IT. of Spain makes a will in favour of the duke of 

Anjou, grandſon of Lewis XIV, . 261 
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1701 The ſucceſſion to the crown of England ſettled on the Prin- 


ceſs Sophia, Ducheſs Dowager of Hanover, and the heirs 


general of her body, being Proteſtants 262 
This ſettlement of the crown accompanied with certain 
limitations - . ibid, 
Death of the King of Spain - - 263 
The Duke of Anjou crowned at Madrid, under the name 
of Philip V. - - ibid. 


Apology of Lewis XIV. for allowing his grandſon to ac- 
_ cept the Spaniſh ſucceſſion in violation of the Partition 
Treaty - ibid. 
King William and the States-general conceal their reſent- 
ment . 204. 
The Spaniards refign themſelves entirely to the guardian- 
ſhip of the French monarch - 265 
The king of England and the States find it neceſſary to ac- 
knowledge the Duke of Anjou, as lawful ſovereign of 


Spain - Ibid: 
The Emperor Leopold alone * the title of Philip V. 

to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion 266 

He ſends an army into Italy, under Prince Kugene, i in order 
to ſupport his claim to the Duchy of Milan ibid. 
The French compelled to retire beyond the Dale ibid. 
Repulſed with great loſs at Chiari 267 
Fruitleſs negociations of England and Holland with Francs 
ibid. 


Grand ALLIANCE ſigned by the Plenipotentiaries of the 
Emperor, the king of England, and the States General 


of the United Provinces - - 268 
The avowed objects of that alliance | ibid. 
Retroſpective view of the affairs of the North of Europe 

ibid. 

Battle of Narva ibid. 
Charles XII. de feats the Ruſſians with great laughter 269 
The Czar Peter not diſcouraged by this diſaſter ibid. 
Rapid progreſs of the King of Sweden = 270 
He defeats the Poles and Saxons in the neighbourhood of 
Riga, and advances to Mittaw, the epi! of Courland 

ibid. 

Forms the project of de hroning Auguſtus II. King of Po- 

land, by means of his own ſubjects Sn ibid. 


XXIII. 


Europe. from the Beginning of the General Far, in 1501, 
to the offers of Peace made by France, in 1706, and 
the Union of Engtand and Scotland. 


De _ of James II. — 271 
Lewis XIV. in violation of the treaty of Ryfwick, acknow- 
ledges 
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ledges the ſon of that unfortunate monarch King of Great 
Britain and Ireland, under the title of James III. 271 


King William recalls his ambaſſador from the court of 
France, and orders the e —_— to quit his domi- 


nions 27 
1702 The Engliſh Parliament enters warmly i into the reſentment 
4 and views of William 5 - ibid. 

His _ _ ee | 273 
He preſerv nglan om an arbit wer 
but laid the — of 22 debt . Peipid. 
Acceſſion of Queen Anne 274 
She declares her reſolution to purſue the objeats of the 
Grand Alliance ibid. 


Great abilities of her miniſters, Godolphin and Marlborough 


War declared againſt France (on the ſame —_ at 8 
the Hague, and Vienna ibid. 
The Imperialiſts on the Upper Rhine, under the Prince of 
Baden, defeated by the French, commanded by the Mar- 
quis de Villars - 276 
Maſterly movements and rapid progreſs of the Earl of 
Marlborough, in Flanders - - ibid, 
erations by ſea 277 
The combined fleets of England and Holland fail in an at- 


tempt upon Cadiz - ibid, 
But capture the Spaniſh calleons, and take or burn a French 
ſquadron in the harbour of Vigo 278 


Liberal ſupplies voted by the Engliſh parliament ibid. 


3703 The Duke of Savoy and the King of Portugal join in the 


Grand Alliance - 279 
The Elector of Bavaria carries on hoſtilities with vigour in 
the heart of Germany ibid. 
In conjunction with Mareſchal Villars, he defeats the Im- 
perialiſts in the plains of Hochſtet - 280 
Operations in Alſace, ay and Flanders - ibid. 
Succeſs various - ibid, 
The Emperor makes his ſon Charles aſſume the title of 
King of Spain 281 
Diſcontents in Scotland fomented by the Jacobites 282 
Aſcendant of Tory principles in England — 283 
1704 The Whigs obtain a ſhare in the adminiſtration ibid. 
Marlborough marches into Germany with the allied army 
284 
Forms a junction with Prince Eugene - - ibid. 
Battle of Blenheim, - 285 


French and Bavarians defeated with great ſlaughter 286 
Important conſequences of the memorable 2 obtained 
by the confederates ibid. 
They are leſs ſucceſsful in Flanders, and in Spain | mw 
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| In Italy, the campaign is favourable to the houſe of Bourbon 
28 
Operations by ſea - 288 | 
Gibraltar taken by the Engliſh ſailors . ibid. 
Obſtinate ſea- fight off Malaga ibid. 
1705 The Whig intereſt predominates in the Engliſh Parliament 
289 


Diſorders in France occaſioned by the Camiſards, a rem- 
nant of the N who had taken n in the 


Cevennes 290 
The Camiſards reduced to obedience by the Duke of Berwick 
291 


Lewis XIV. takes vigorous ſteps for repelling the progreſs 
of the contederates, under the victorious Marlborough 
292 

The death of the Emperor Leopold, who is ſucceeded by 


his ſon Joſeph, makes no alteration in the ſyſtem of the 
confederates - - - ibid, 
No memorable enterpriſe effected i in Flanders during the 
campaign - - - ibid. 
The French maintain their ſuperiority in Italy ibid. 
The Archduke Charles, ſupported by an Engliſh and Dutch 
fleet, makes great progreſs in Spain - 293 
He takes Barcelona; and the province of Catalonia, with 
almoſt the whole kingdom of Valencia, ſubmit to him 
ibid, 

Intereſting particulars of the ſiege of Barcelona ibid. 
Lewis XIV. reſolves to act with vigour at the ſame time, in 
Italy, Flanders, and in Spain - 295 
1706 Villeroy commands his army in Flanders . ibid. 
Battle of Ramillies 296 
The French defeated by the confederate army, under the 
Duke of Marlborough - ibid. 
The conqueſt of Brabant, and of the greater part of Spaniſh 
Flanders, the conſequence of this victory ibid. 
Siege of Turin - - - 297 
Prince Eugene advances to the relief of the place 298 
He attacks the French lines - - 299 
And routs and diſperſes their army - . ibid. 
The French and N aniards forced to raiſe the begs of Bar- 
celona 399 


The Archduke, ſupported by an Engliſh and Portugueſe 
army, enters Madrid, and is there proclaimed King of 


Spain, under the title of Charles III. - 301 
Forced to quit that city ibid. 
Tae ſlaads of Majorca and tics taken by the Engliſh fleet, 

under fir John Leake - - ibid. 
Retroſpective view wn the As of the North and Eaſt of 

Europe — ibid 


Charles 
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Charles XII. of Sweden, in conſequence of his l 
of dethroning Auguſtus II. wag of Poland, makes him- 


ſelf maſter of Warſaw, [A. D. 1702 and enters into a 

negociation with the Poliſn malcontents - 302 
Battle of Gliſſaw 30 
The army of Auguſtus totally routed bi, 


Charles XII. breaks his thigh-bone 

He again defeats the forces 1 Auguſtus, [A. D. 1703]: — 
Pultauſk ibid. 

The Poliſh diet, aſſembled 4 Wan den Auguſtus 
“ incapable of wearing the crown of Poland,” and the 


throne vacant, [A. D. 19504.] 305 
Staniſlaus Leczinſki, Palatine of Poſnanid, elected King, 
through the influence of the Swediſh monarch 306 
The Czar Peter increaſes in power and glory < ibid. 
He builds the city of FREY, which he makes the ſeat 
of his court 307 
Sends ſixty thouſand Ruſſians into Poland, in order to re. 
ſtore the authority of Auguſtus 308 
The Ruſſians defeated, and driven beyond the Boriſthenes 
by the king of eden - ſe 5 ibid. 


1706 Battle of T ra vanſtad [Feb. 13.) 309 
The Saxon troops of Auguſtus, under Schullembers, de- 
feated with great ſlaughter by the . commanded 
by Mareſchal Renſchild - - ibid, 
Charles XII. enters the electorate of Saxony, the hereditary 
principality of Auguſtus, and compels him to crave mg 
ibi 
He obtains i it, but on the moſt humiliating terms ibid. 
The march of the King of Sweden into Ge awakens 
the hopes and fears of all Europe - 310 
Lewis XIV. having in vain courted the alliance of the 
Northern conqueror, whoſe mind was wholly bent upon 
humbling the Czar, ſues to the confederates for peace 
ibid. 
His terms, though equitable, rejected - 311 
The confederates reſolve, „That no peace ſhall be made 
« with the Houſe of Bourbon, while a prince of that houſe 


«* continues to fit upon the throne of Spain” 312 
The object of the Grand Alliance, we this reſolution, in 

ſome meaſure changed - - ibid. 
Un1ox between England and Scotland - 314 
Articles ot, that Union - - - ibid. 
Equivalent paid to Scotland - - 31 
The Sccts diſſatisfiæd - - ibid? 
Pride and patriotiſm of Andrew Fleckes of Salton 316 
The Union beneficial to both Kingdoms . ibid. 
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The general View of Europe continued, from the Refuſal of 
the Offers of Peace made by France, in 1706, to the 
Conferences held at Gertruydenberg, in 1710. 

A. D. | Page 

Lewis XIV. endeavours to ſupply his want of money by 
iſſuing bills upon the Mint, and reſolutely prepares him- 
ſelf to repel the efforts of his victorious enemies 317 


1707 The confederates make themſelves maſters of Milan, 
Modena, and all the Spaniſh dominions in Italy 318 


Operations in Spain - - - ibid. 
Battle of Almaneaa - - ibid. 
The French and Spaniards, commanded by the Duke of 
Berwick, gain a complete victory over the confederates 
31 
Rapid progreſs of the arms of Philip V. — ibid, 
Mareſchal Villars enters Germany with a French army, and 
penetrates as far as the Danube - - 320 
Charles XII. quarrels with the court of Vienna ibid. 
His imperious demands - - . 321 
The Duke of Marlborough viſits him in his camp at Alt- 
Ranſtadt - - - — ibid. 
Particulars of that interview - = ibid, 
The King of Sweden, having obtained his demands, re- 
paſſes the Oder - - - 322 
Siege of Toulon by the confederates, under Prince Eugene 
and the Duke of Savoy 5 ibid. 
They are obliged to abandon the enterpriſe - 323 


The failure of this enterpriſe, and the misfortunes of the 
confederates in Spain, furniſh the enemies of Marlbo- 
rough and Godolphin, at the Engliſh court, with a pretext 
for diſcrediting their meaſures — - ibid, 

Intrigues of Mrs. Maſham and Mr. Secretary Harley ibid, 

3708 Theſe intrigues encourage Lewis XIV. to make an attempt 


in favour of the Pretender - — 324 
It proves abortive - - - 325 
The French army in Flanders more numerous than that of 

the confederates - - - 326 
Battle of Oudenard [July 11.] - — ibid. 


The French defeated by the Duke of Marlborough 327 
He is joined by the Imperialiſts, under Prince Eugene ibid. 
They undertake the ſiege of Liſle [Aug. 22.] - ibid. 
That important place is forced to ſurrender [Oct. 23.] 328 
The affairs of the confederates continue to decline in Spain 

| 329 
Operations by ſea - - = 330 
Sir 
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Sir John Leake, withan Engliſh fleet and army, reduces the 
 iflands of Sardinia and Minorca - - 330 
The Emperor Joſeph humbles the Pope and the Italian _ 
| ibid, 
Godolphin and Marlborough, having expelled Harley from 
the Engliſh cabinet, ſtrengthen their adminiſtration, b 
ſharing the emoluments of government with the diſſatis- 
fied Whigs - - - 331 
Lord Somers made Preſident of the Council, and the Earl 


of Wharton Lord Lieutenant of Ireland . 
Ad vantageous terms of peace offered by Lewis XIV. 332 
Haughtiiy rejected by the confederates - ibid. 


The Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene inveſt 
Tournay - 


it 8 ” 333 

They reduce it and beſiege Mons Ts . 18. 
Villars takes poſt in the neighbourhood with the French 
Bartlet Malob : : . 334 
Battle of Malplaquet - 5 5 335 
Dreadful ſlaughter on both ſides 5 - Toro 
The French obliged to quit the field A ibid. 
Mons ſurrenders = : : 336 
The Imperialiſts defeated in e Alſace 4 ibid. 
And the Engliſh and Portugueſe in Spain - ibid. 


The King of France renews his applications for peace, and 
conferences are appointed, [A. D. 1710. ] at Gertruyden- 


berg — - - = ibid. 
Retroſpective view of the . of Charles XII. 337 
He drives the Ruſſians [A. D. 1708. ] a ſecond time out of 
Poland 3 2 - - — ibid. 


Slights the Czar's propoſals of peace - — ibid. 
Attempts to march to Moſcow through the Ukraine 338 
Paſſes the river Diſna in the face of the enemy ibid. 
Ts diſappointed in the aſſiſtance of the Coſſacks ibid. 
Diſaſters of Lewenhaupt, his General 339 
His army ſuffers incredible hardſhips from hunger and cold 

ibid. 
He arrives [May 10.] in the neighbourhood of Pultowa 


340 
Lays ſiege to the place - - - ibid. 
The Czar advances to its relief - ibid, 
Battle of Pultowa [July 11.] - 


- I 
Fhe King of Sweden vanquiſhed, and his army utterly 

ruined - 1 - — ibid. 
He eſcapes the Bender, a Furkiſh town in Moldavia ibid, 
Important conſequences of the defeat of Charles XII. ibid. 


He endeavours to engage the Turks in a war with Ruſſia 
342 
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The general View of Europe carried forward, from the 
Opening of the Conferences at Gertruydenberg, to the 
Treaties of Utrecht and Raſtadt. 


A. D. Page 
1710 Humiliating conceſſions of Lewis XIV. . 343 


Inſolent demand of the depuries of the States General 344 
Conferences at Gertruydenberg broken off ibid. 
Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough reduce Doway, 
Bethune, St. Venant, and Aire, in fight of the French 
army under Villars — "TD - ibid. 
The Spaniards defeated by the Generals Stanhope and Sta- 
remberg in the battles of Almanara and Saragoſſa 345 
Charles III. enters Madrid at the head of his victorious _ 
| | ibid. 

He is forced a ſecond time to abandon that capital to his 


rival Philip V. 0 - - 346 
Five thouſand Britiſh troops, under General Stanhope, made 
priſoners by the Duke de Vendome - ibid. 
Battle of Villa Vicioſa — - 347 
Staremberg, with an inferior force, obliges Vendome to re- 
treat — - 5 . ibid. 
Continues his march into Catalonia - = ibid. 
Intrigues in the court of England - - ibid. 
Great power of Marlborough and Godolphin - 348 
Their popularity begins to decline - - 349 
The Tories take advantage of that change of humour in the 
people - - „ - ibid. 
They repreſent the church and monarchy as in danger from 
diſſenters, and men of levelling principles ibid. 
This doctrine propagated from the pulpit with great vehe- 
mence by Dr. Henry Sacheverell - — 350 
His famous ſermon before the Lord Mayor of * 
ibid. 
I: is printed, and ſells rapidly . = 351 
He is impeached and taken into cuſtody - ibid. 
Anxiety of the people for his fate - ibid. 
His trial TOS - - - 352 
He is found guilty, but ſlightly puniſhed - ibid. 
His exultation and that of the populace - ibid, 
Change in the Engliſh miniſtry - - 353 
Godolphin removed from the head of the treaſury ibid. 
Harley made Chancellor of the Exchequer, and St. John 
Secretary of State - 8 ibid. 
The Duke of Marlborough alone permitted to retain his 
employments - - - - ibid. 
His complicated charader - - ibid. 


His 
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His intrigues, and thoſe of Harley, created Earl of Oxford, 
and appointed Lord Treaſurer - 354 
The Pretender is ee, to write to his ſiſter, Queen 
Anne - ibid. 
Oxford ſecretly a friend to the Proteſtant Succeſſion 3 5s 
And Godolphin to the Pretender - 356 
Their contradictory conduct, in conſequence of their poli- 
cal fituations - — - ibid. 
New adminiſtration 8 with a new parliament ibid, 
Tories poſteſs a majori ty in the houſe of Commons ib. 
Liberal ſu * voted for the ſupport of the war 357 
Death of t * 1 * the political ſtate of 
Europe - ibid. 
The Archduke Charles facceeds to the Imperial throne and 
the dominions of the Houſe of Auſtria - ibid, 
Bold plan of operations, formed by — obſtruct- 
ed by the Emperor's death - - 358 


He takes Bouchain in fight of the French army under 
Villars, after attempting in' vain to bring on an engage- 


ment - - - - - ibid. 
Staremberg maintains with ability the cauſe of the confe- 
derates in Spain - - - - 359 
Secret treaty negociated between the courts of France and 
England - - - ibid. 
Accidentally diſcovered, and gives . alarm to the 
allied powers - ES © 
The people of England filled with indignation at the preli- 
minary articles 1n that treaty - „ 360 
The more moderate Tories take . with the populace and 
the Whigs ibid. 
That Britiſh miniſtry ſupported by 885 ableſt writers in the 
kingdom - 361 
Queen's ſpeech to the Parliament - - ibid. 


Lords vote, © That no peace can be ſafe or honourable, 
„ ſhould Spain and the Indies be allowed to remain with 
“any branch of the Houſe of Bourbon.” - Ibid, 

The Duke of Marlborough (by whoſe influence chiefly 
this vote had been procured) deprived of his employ- 
ments, and twelve new Peers created, in order to ſecure 


a majority in the Houſe of Lords 362 
Cabals of the Whigs, in ennie of that ſtretch of the 

royal prerogative =_ - ibid, 
The Tories exert all the force of wit awd ſatire againſt their 

political adverſaries - - - ibid. 
State of the diſpute between the parties — 363 


Jhe Duke of Marlborough, by , France on the ſide 
of Flanders, took the moſt effectual way of depriving 
the Houſe of Bourbon of the Spaniſh throne ibid. 

Another campaign, had the confederates continued united, 


would 
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would probably have enabled him to penetrate to Paris 
3 | 369 

The change in the Engliſh councils greatly to be lamented 
No ſtop ſhould have been put to the career of victory, un- 
til the Houſe of Bourbon had been completely humbled 

| 365 

Arguments of the 2 againſt a premature peace ibid. 
Diviſion which might have been made of the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy, in order to preſerve a due balance of power in 
Europe - - - - ibid. 
Prince Eugene invited over to London by the Whigs 366 
He hopes to m— the Britiſh miniſtry with ſplendid 
offers from the Imperial court, for the continuance of 


the war. - - . ibid, 
The Tories had ſecured a majority in both Houſes of Par- 
liament before his arrival [Jan. 5.] - ibid. 


He propoſes many deſperate expedients for depriving the 
Tories of the adminiſtration — - 367 
Thoſe expedients prudently rejected by the leaders of the 

Whigs = - 3 ibid. 
Barrier treaty brought before the Houſe of Commons 368 
Lord Townſhend, who had negociated that treaty, declared 


an enemy to the Queen and kingdom - ibid. 
Correſpondence of both the late and preſent miniſtry with 
the Pretender - - - ibid. 
Their different views - - 369 
The 3 of England during this period an object of phi- 
loſophic curiofity - - - ibid. 
Conferences for a general peace opened at Utrecht 370 


Death of the Princes of the blood of France ibid. 
Apprehenſions of the confederates, leſt the crowns of France 
and Spain, in conſequence of that mortality, ſnould be 
united upon the head of Philip V. ibid. 
Deceitful proceedings of the Britiſh miniſtry 371 
They are obliged, on the death of the French princes, to 
inſtruct their plenipotentiaries to infiſt on ſome ſtipula- 
tion for preventing the union of the French and Spaniſh 


monarchies - - - - $79 
Different propoſals made to Philip V. - ibid. 
He prefers the certain poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh crown to the 

eventual ſucceſſion to that of France — ibid. 
Lewis XIV. reluctantly conſents to the renunciation of his 

grandſon - - - - 


That renunciation regiſtered in the books of the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, and ſolemnly received by the ſtates of Caſtile 


and Arragon ibid. 
The Queen of England ſecretly agrees to a ſuſpenſion of 
arms . 5 5 1 
Examination of the progreſs of the campaign ibid. 


Prince 
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Prince Eugene propoſes to attack the French a 9 
Villars, in hopes of concluding the war with a ſplendid 
victo 


374. 
His purpoſe defeated by the heſi tation of the Duke of Or 
mond, who commanded the Britiſh forces, and who had 
orders not to act offenfively „ . 
Ignominy of. this cruel inactivity, and the treachery of the 
Britiſh miniſtry, ſet forth in a letter from the States of 
the United Provinces 375 
It would have been leſs Abbnoürablef ad more eadvange- 
.. ous, to have concluded at once a Jepargge treaty with 
France 7 
Prince Eugene reduces Queſnoy, and ſends a detachment to 
penetrate into the heart of France - — 378 
The Duke of Ormond makes known to the generals of the 
allies, the ceſſation arms ef between France and 1 
| ibid. 
He ſeparates the Britiſh forces from thoſe of the other con- 
federates — », 
Prince Eugene inveſts Landrecy - = © © 4 ibid. 
Villars routes at Denain a detachment from the allied arm ny 
ibi 
The field-deputies of the States Prince 0 to 
raiſe the ſiege of Landrecy 380 
Villars, having taken Marchiennes, where the principal 
magazines of the confederates were depofited, recovers 
ſucceſhyely Doway, Queſnoy, and Buuchain _ ibid, 
3713 The Dutch, made ſenſible of their perilous ſituation, ac- 
cede to the plan of FLIER ſettled between France 


and Englan 3 — 381 
Their example is followed by the Duke of Savoy and the 
King of Portugal + ibid, 
And the Emperor, finding himſelf unable to ſupport any 
military - in PR 3 to the evacuation of 
Catalonia — ibid. 
Queen Anne ſolicited by the Jacobites to take ſome ſtep in 
favour of the Pretender - ibid. 
The Earl of Oxford renders all their ſchemes for that pur- 
poſe abortive - - ibid. 


But continues to forward the negociations for peace, as ne- 
ceſſary for the ſecurity of his own adminiſtration ibid. 
Treaties between the 3 1 ſigned at Utrecht 


[March 31.] - "os 

- Subſtance of thoſe Treaties - | =. Wd. 
The Emperor raſhly reſolves to continue the war alone 
384 

Progreſs of the French army, under Villars on the Rhine 
385 
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1714 Treaty of Raſtadt [March 6.] — „i. 
Vor. IV. b 55 
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The King of Spain accedes to the nr ee 
Siege of Barcelona by the duke of Berwick 125 386 
The place is taken by aſſault, after a deſperate conflict 

„ ES Co, 387 
The Catalans are diſarmed, and ſtript of their ancient pri- 
vileges * 1 4 | - | id. 
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Great Britain, from the Peace of Utrecht, to the Suppreſ- 
fron of the Rebellion, in 1715, with ſome Account of 
the Affairs of France, and the Intrigues of the Court 

| of St. Germans. 


1713 The peace of Utrecht raiſes the hopes of the Jacobites 388 
l view of their Intrigues in favour of the Pre- 
3 


TY 


tender | | - - ibid. 
He is ſolicited by his ſiſter, Queen Anne, to change his 
religion 8 - 389 


A zealous Roman Catholic, he makes a matter of conſci- 
ence of adhering to Popery, regardleſs of all political con- 
ſiderations | - =_ * ibid. 

The Earl of Oxford, ſecretly a friend to the Proteſtant Suc- 


ceſſion, amuſes the Jacobites, under various pretences 


| 0 
The peace of Utrecht generally diſliked by the b 
. England, and particular exception taken againſt the eighth 
and ninth articles of the Treaty of Commerce with France 

| | 391 

Purport of thoſe articles - — 
The Whigs ſolicit the Elector of Hanover to come over 
in perſon, or to ſend the Electoral Prince, his ſon, into 


England - - 393 
The — had formed a deſign of bringing over the 
Pretender 5 ibid. 


1714 The Duke of Ormond and other adherents of the houſe of 
Stuart, veſted with the command of the army 3 

One hundred thouſand pounds offered by parliament 25 

apprehending the Pretender, ſhould he land in Great 

Britain F ibi. 

Oxford removed from the head of the treaſury, becauſe of 

the languor of his meaſures in favour of the excluded 

Prince - WES 395 

Death and character of Queen Anne - 396, 

George, eleQor of Hanover, proclaimed King of Great- 

Britain = - "> 397 

His arrival, and the maxims of his policy ibid. 

He 
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Pa 
Mis © the Miminiſeation wholly in the hands of the 
Conn; of Secrecy, appointed to enquice into the nega 
ations relative to the peace of Utrecht 
Lord Bolingbroke, the Earl of Oxford, and the Duke % 


Ormond, impeached of high treaſon = ibid. 
Bolingbroke and Ormond abſcond' - » ibid. 
Oxford is committed to the Tower „ 
His manly behaviour, and maſterly defence | _ 
The Tories in general inclined to Jacobitiſm 
The heads of the party, both in England and Scotland, hold 
a ſecxet correſpondence with the Pretender "ibid. 
The French court declines taking any part in his _ 

. ibid. 
Miſcondu& of the Duke of Ozmond, who had undertaken 

to head the Engliſh — ah . 401 
Be makes his eſcape into France 1 

Death and character of Lewis 5 402 


Duke of Orleans appointed — turing. the minority of 
Lewis XV. 


| 493 
He affects pier to  eſpouſe the intereſt of the Houſe of 


Stuart übid. 
The Scottiſh Highlanders i impatient to take up arms in ſup- 
port of the Pretender's cauſe ibid, 
Account of thefe mountaineers ibid. 
The Highlanders value themſelves on never having been 
ſabjedted to the law of any conqueror 404 
Divided into a vary of tribes or clans, under heredica 
chiefs ' ibid. 
The people of every Clan bear the name of their chiefs, and 
are ſuppoſed to be allied to him by blood 405 
The Highlanders habituated to the uſe of 8 by the per- 
petual wars between the Clans * 
Their weapons, and manner of fighting « ibid. 
Their dreſs C58 '- 406 
They form a regular confederacy 1 for the reſtoration of the 
family of Stuart ibid. 


The Engliſh Jacobites, though leſs prepared, invite the Pre- 
tender to land in the neighbourhod of Plymouth 407 
He takes meaſures for that . in concert with the 
Duke of Ormond — 1 
The Earl of Mar ſets up the Pretender's ſtandard in the 
north of Scotland, and raiſes the Highlanders ibid. 
He makes himſelf maſter of almoſt all the Oy beyond 
the Forth SY 409 
The heads of the Engliſh Jacobites, taken into cuſtody, 
and the whole plan of the rebellion in the Weſt of Eng- 
land broken ibid. 


| Inſurrection of the Jacobites'i in the North of England 410 
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Engliſh rebels joined by a body of Highlanders ibid. 
Act without harmony or vigour, and are compelled to ſur- 
dener at Preſton in Laseahire (414 * 
Progreſs of the rebellion in Scotland — ibid. 


Battle of Sheriff Muir [Nov. 13.] 412 
The Highlanders break the left wing of the royal army ibid. 
The right wing of the King's forces, commanded by the 
Duke of Argyle, defeats the left of the; rebels ibid. 
The earl of Mar decamps in the night with the main body 
of the rebel army, and ruins by his miſconduct the af 
fairs of the Pretender FS "IM 
Several Highland Chiefs declare for the eſtabliſhed 
ment - OY did. 
The Clans diſperſe on the approach of. winter 414 
The Pretender lands between Aberdeen and Inverneſs 
[Dec. 22.) ibid. 
Finding his cauſe deſperate, he reimbarks at Montroſe 
| | | idid. 

1716 The whole country ſubmits to the King's forces under the 


govern- 
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efeat of Charles XTI. at Pultowa, in 


Death of Peter the Great, in 1125. 
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e King of Sweden at the court of Canſta 


ined by the money of Peter, 
lay afide all thoughts of a 


ey, and advi 


Duke of Argyle % » 2 - 415 
Reflections on the ſuppreſſion of this rebellion ibid. 
Rebel priſoners executed — - ibid. 


1 


3 Turkey, and the Northern Kingdoms, from the 


709, to the 


416 
n- 

ibid. 
in regard to 
417 


Agrecable to this maxim, Charles XII. is accommodated 


: ibid. 
army againſt 
ibid. 

makes 


war 
418 


Through the intrigues of Poniatowſky, the friend of Charles, 
the Turkiſh miniſter is baniſhed to Caffa in Crim Tar- 


419 


The new Grand Vizier, Numan Kupruli, not more fa- 
vourable to the views of the King of Sweden 

But ſupplies him liberally with mon 
return to his own dominions 


ibid. 
ſes him to 
. ibidz 
Charles 


; C O N T E N * 8. 
1 2 Charles continues his intrigues, odſtinaely refuſing to re- 
turn without a Turkiſh army 19 
Triumphal entry of Peter the Great into Moſcow 420 
The grand Vizier Kupruli diſmiſſed, and the ſeal of the 
Ottoman Empire on to Donne. Mahomet, Baſhaw of 
Syria 421 
The Sultan refolves upon a war with Ruſſia, and beifers 
Baltagi to a an army of two hundred thouſand 


men - ibid. 
Ruſſian ambaſſador committed to the Caſtle of the Seven 
Towers [Nov. 29.] - - * - *tbid. 


Origin of this practice of treatin Chriſtian ambaſſadors 422 
Preparations of the Czar for commencing hoſtilities ibid. 
1711 Turkiſh forces reviewed in the plains of Adrianople 423 
The Czar forms an alliance Dich Demetrius Cunjratins 


prince of Moldavia 424 
He paſſes the N Fiſter, and reaches the Northern. banks of the 
Pruth - - 7--- -*2bid. 


The Grand Viaier advances npaiciſ him with an army of 
two hundred and fifty- en men ibid. 


His perilous ſituation 425 
Thro ugh the interpoſition of the Crarina, Cathiveigs, he 
conſents to a negociatzon - Tu ibid. 3 
Concludes a treaty with the TRY and is permitted to re- 
tire with his army 1 85 426 
The King of Sweden arrives in the Turkiſh camp, as the 
zar is marching off - ibid. 
His rage at t e ty and inſolent behaviour to the Grand 
Vizier - ibid. 
The Grand Vizier, Baltaga, diferaced through the intrigues 
of Charles and Poniatowſky 427 
The new Grand Vizier yet Jeſs diſpoſed to favour the de- 
; ſigns of the king of Sweden c ibid. 
2512 The Sultan, Achmet III. ſends him a letter requiring his 
| departure - - - 428 


He evades the requeſt, and continues his intrigues ibid. 
Is deſired to prepare inſtantly for his return home <= ibid. 
He pleads the want of money to pay his debts— 429 
Is furniſlied with twelve hundred purſes, and demands more 

ibid. 
2713 The Sultan's ſpeech in the Divan on that ſubject - ibid. 
The Baſhaw of Bender ordered to 9 the king of 

Sweden to depart 430 

Charles obſtinately refuſes, and prepares to defend himſelf, 
with three hundred Swedes, againſt an army of Turks 
and Tartars - - 2 ibid. 

His little camp is forced, and he is made priſoner — 431 
He ſtil! hopes, in his confinement, to return at the head of a 

_ Turkiſh _ — 42 


.v | Renews 
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3 his intrigues, and keeps his bed fourteen 11 
under pretence of ſickneſs - 433 
State of affairs in the king, of Sweden's dominions - tbid, 
His General Steenbock defeats = Danes and Saxons 434 
Burns rg | — ibid. 
His apology for ſo Ain ibid. 
Loſes the fruits of his victory, z and f is obliged ta take refu 
in the Duchy of Holſtein ibid. 
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Deplorable ſtate of that Duchy  =< | = 29 "7 
12 of the Baron de Goertz  -— - -* thid, 
He forms the ſcheme of eſtabliſhing a neutrality in the 
Swediſh provinces of Germany «< _ < 436 
Progreſs of the arms of the Czar Peter - ibid, 
_ He gains a complete victory over the Swedes by ſea, and 
makes himſelf maſter of theiſle of Oeland « + ibid. 


Enters Peterſburg in triumph, and makes on that occafion, a 
ſpeech worthy, of the founder of a great empire '- ibid. 
Rouſed from his lethargy by the meaſures of the ſenate of 
Sweden, and def} airing of being able to make the Porte 

take arms in his favour, Charles XII. ſignifies to the grand 

Vizier his deſire of ITY chrough Germany to his 

own dominions - 437 
Provided with a convoy of fixty loaded waggons, and three 
hundred horſe, he arrives on the frontiers of Germany, 
whence he eee in diſguiſe to Stralſund in Pome- 
rania — - 438 
He immediately dif) atches orders to his Generals, to renew 
the war againſt all his enemies with freſh vigour - ibid. 

1715 The & gr cet of thoſe enemies oppreſs him — 43 

The Pruflians, Danes, and Saxons beſiege Stralſund ibid. 
They make themſelves maſters of the Iſle of Uſdome, and 
| invade the Ifle of Rugen . 440 
1716 Charles attempts to expel the invaders - ibid. 

Is defeated and obliged to fave himſelf by flight — 44 
He defends Stralſund with deſperate valour ibid. 
Finding it untenable, he is induced to quit it ibid. 


The garriſon capitulates [Dec. 17.) GG 442 
The Baron de Goertz becomes the prime miniſter and fa- 
vourite of the king of Sweden - - ibid. 


The king of Sweden, to the aſtoniſhment of all Europe, 
invades Norway, and makes himſelf maſter of Chriſ- 
tiana - - ibid. 
Meanwhile Wiſmar, the only town that remained to him on 
the frontiers of Germany, ſurrenders to the Danes and 
Pruſſians - - — ibid. 
Neu intrigues of the Baron de Goertz 
He is taken into cuſtody in Holland, and Count Gillem- 
burg, the Swediſh — is thrown into priſon in 


England - - « — ibid 
+ They 
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7 They are ſet at liberty - 443 
1 Charles XII. undertakes a ſecond ex ition into Norway, 
and ſits down before Frederickſhal ibid. 
His death and character 444 
The Senate of Sweden orders the Varna 4 Goerts to be ar- 
reſted 445 
He is adamant and 33 for mal adminiſtration 
ibi 
1919 Ulrica Eleanora, ſiſter of Charles XII. is elected Queen of 
Sweden - ibid. 


She relinquiſhes the crown to her boa, the Prince of 
Heſſe, who is choſen king by the States ibid. 

1720 Tranquillity of the North reſtored by different 1 
101d. 

1721 Peace between Sweden and Ruffia - 446 
The Czar retains poſſeſſion of the provinces of Livonia, E. Ef. 
thonia, and Inga, with * of Vn and part of Fin- 

land - ibid. 

Peter henceforth aſſumes the title of Emperor, which is ac- 
knowledged by all the NN ane: powers . ibid. 


1722 His Perſian expedition - ibid, 
The extent of his dominions = 33 ibid. 
He eſtabliſhes a board of trade, and encourages manufac- 

tures — — 44 

His wiſe regulations - ibid, 

General character, as a ſovereign - — ibid. 
Proceedings againſt his ſon * . 448 
Death of that Prince - __ tbids 
Inquiry concerning its cauſe. - = Ibid. 
Czar's Declaration - „ 449 

1725 Death of ' Joung Peter - > - ibid. 
Peter the Great - 0 450 

He is ſucceeded by the Empreſs, Catharine I, 451 
His Panegyric in the form of an Epitaph 2 452 
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MODERN EUROPE. 


PART I. 


From the PEACE of WEsTPHALIA, in 1648, to the 
Peace of PaRis, in 1763. 


LETTER III. 


A general View of the Affairs of Evrovs, with a „ Mea 
count of thoſe of ENGLAND, from the Reſtoration of CHARLES Il, 
in 1660, to the Triple Alliance, in 1668. 


O prince ever had it more in his power to have 
rendered himſelf the favourite of his people, and his 
people great, flouriſhing, and happy, than 

Charles II. of England. They had generouſly 

reſtored him to the regal dignity, without impoſing any 

new limitations on his. prerogative, But their late vio- 
lences, and the torrent of blood which had been ſhed, too 
ſtrongly demonſtrated their dread of popery, and their ha- 
tred of arbitrary ſway, to permit a ſuppoſition that they 
would ever tamely ſuffer any. treſpaſs on their civil or re- 

Vor. IV. e ligious 
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lizious liberties. If deſtitute of the ſenſe of juſtice or of 
gratitude, the imprudencies of his grandfather, the fatal 
cataſtrophe of his father, and ten years of excluſion, exile, 
and adverſity, were ſurely ſufficient to have taught him mo- 
deration ; while the affectionate expreſſions of loyalty and 
attachment, which every where ſaluted his cars, demanded 
his moſt warm acknowledgments. | 

With loyalty, mirth and gaiety returned. That gloom 
which had fo long overſpread the ifland; gradually diſappear- 
ed with thoſe fanatical opinions that produced it. And if 
the king had made a proper uſe of his political fituation, 
and of thoſe natural and acquired talents which he ſo abun- 
dantly poſſeſſed, he might have held, with a high hand, the 
balance of Europe, and at the ſame time have reſtored the 
Englith nation (to uſe the memorable words of my lord 
Clarendon) to its primitive temper and integrity; to © its 
* old good manners, its old good humour, and its old good 
« nature.” But an infatuated deſire of governing without 
controul, and alſo of changing the religion of the two Britiſh 
kingdoms, accompanied with a waſteful prodigality, which 
nothing could ſupply, loſt him by degrees the hearts of his 
ſubjects, as we ſhall have occalion to ſee, and inſtead of 
the arbiter of Europe, made him a penſioner of France, 

Charles was thirty years of age when he aſcended the 
throne of his anceſtors; and, conſidering his adverſe for- 
tune, and the opportunities he had enjoyed of mingling with 
the world, might have been ſuppoſed to be paſt the levities 
of youth and the intemperance of appetite. But being en- 
dowed with a {trong conſtitution and a great flow of ſpirits, 
with a manly figure and an engaging manner, animal love 
was {till his predominant paſſion, and amuſement his chief 
occupation. He was not, however, incapable of applica- 
tion to buſineſs, nor unacquainted with affairs either foreign 
or domeſtic ; but having been accuſtomed, during his exile, 
to live among his courtiers as a companion rather than a 
monarch, he loved to indulge, even after his reſtoration, in 


20 the 
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the pleaſures of diſengaged ſociety as well as of unreſtrained 
gallantry, and hated every thing that interfered with thoſe 
favourite avocations. His example was contagious: a groſs 

ſenſuality infected the court; and prodigality, debauchery, 
and irreligion, became the characteriſtics of the younger and 
more faſhionable part of the nation *. 

The king himſelf, who appears to have been little under 
the influence of either moral or religious principles, conſci- 
ous of his own irregularities, could eafily forgive the devia- 
tions of others, and admit an excuſe for any ſyftem of opi- 
nions. Hence he gained the profligate by indulgence, at 
the ſame time that he choſe to flatter, by attentions, rhe 
pride of religion and virtue. This accommodating charac- 
ter, which through his whole reign was Charles's chief ſup- 
port, at firſt raiſed the higheſt idea of his judgment and 
impartiality. Without regard to former diſtinctions, he ad- 
mitted into his council the moſt eminent men of all par- 
tiesz the Preſbyterians equally with the Royaliſts ſhared this 
honour. Nor was he. leſs impartial in the diftribution of 
honours. Admiral Montague was not only created earl of 
Sandwich, and Monk duke of Albemarle, promotions that 
might have been expected; but Anneſley was created earl of 
Angleſey; Aſhley Cooper, lord W and Denzil Hollis, 
lord Hollis. 

Whatever might be the king's motive for ſuch a conduct, 
whether a deſire of laſting popularity, or merely of ſerving 
a temporary purpoſe, it muſt be allowed to have been truly 
political, as it contributed not only to baniſh the remem- 
brance of paſt animoſities, but to attach the leaders of the 
Preſbyterians; who, beſide having a principal ſhare in the 
Reſtoration, were formidable by their numbers as well as by 
their property, and declared enemies to the Independents, 
and other republican ſectaries. But the choice which 
Charles made of his miniſters and principal ſervants more 


1. Burnet, vol. i. book ii, | 
B 2 eſpecially 
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eſpecially prognoſticated future happineſs and tranquillity, 
and gave fincere pleaſure to all the true friends of the con- 
ſtitution. Sir Edward Hyde, created earl of Clarendon, was 
made lord chancellor. He had been bred to the law, poſſeſſ- 
ed great talents, was indefatigable in buſineſs, and very fit 
for the place of prime miniſter. The marquis, created duke 
of Ormond, lefs remarkable for his talents than his courtly 
accompliſhments, his honour, and his fidelity, was conſtitut- 
ed ſteward of the houſhold ; the earl of Southampton, a 
man of abilities and integrity, was appointed lord treaſurer, 
and Sir Edward Nicholas and Mr. Morrice ſecretaries of 
ſtate. The ſecretaries were both men of learning and vir- 
tue, but little acquainted with foreign affairs“. 
Theſe miniſters entered into a free and open correſpond- 
ence with the leading members of both houſes; in conſe- 
guence of which the Convention (as the aſſembly that accom- - 
pliſhed the Reſtoration had been hitherto called, by being 
ſummoned without the king's authority) received the name 
of a parliament. All juridical decrees, paſſed during the 
commonwealth or proteCtorſhip, were affirmed ; and an act 
of indemnity was paſſed, conformable to the king's declara- 
tion from Breda. In that declaration Charles had wiſely re- 
ferred all exceptions to the parliament, which excluded ſuch 
as had any immediate hand in the late king's death. Only 
fix of the regicides, however, with four others, who had been 
abettors of their treaſon, were executed. The reſt made 
their eſcape, were pardoned, or confined in different priſons. 
They all behaved with great firmneſs, and ſeemed to con- 
ſider themſelves as martyrs to their civil and religious prin- 


ciples *. | | 

Lambert and Vane, though not immediately corfcerned in 
the late king's death, were alſo attainted. Lambert was 
pardoned, in conſequence of his ſubmiſſion; but Vane, on 
account of his preſumptuous behaviour during his trial, was 


2. Burnet, vol. j. Book ii, 3. State Trials, vol ii. 
exe- 
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executed. The ſame lenity was extended to Scotland; 
where only the marquis of Argyle, and one Guthery, a ſe- 
ditious preacher, were executed. Argyle's caſe was thought 
peculiarly hard; but as Guthery had perſonally inſulted the 
king, as well as purſued a conduct ſubverſive of all legal 
authority, his fate was lamented ny by the wildeſt fana- 
ms 

Notwithſtanding theſe expiatory ſacrifices, Charles's go- 
vernment was, for a time, remarkably mild and equitable. 
The firſt meaſure that excited any alarm was the act of uni- 
formity. 

Had the convention- parliament, from a jealouſy of royal 
power, exacted any conditions from the king, on his reſto- 
ration, the eſtabliſhment of the Preſbyterian diſcipline would 
certainly have been one of them; not only becauſe more 
favourable to civil liberty than epiſcopacy, in the opinion of 
the people, but more conformable to the theological ideas of 
the greater number of the members. No fuch ſtipulation, 
however, having been required, the church of England had 
good reaſon to expect that the hierarchy would recover its 
ancient rights, and again appear with undiminiſhed ſplen- 
dour, as well as the monarchy. Charles, to whom the buſi- 
neſs of religion was wholly left, though inclined to revive 
epiſcopacy, was at a loſs how to proceed. The Pteſbyteri- 
ans, from their recent ſervices, had clajms upon his gratitude, 
and the epiſcopal clergy from their loyalty and former ſuf- 
ferings, in conſequence of their attachment to the royal 
cauſe, As he wiſhed to gain all parties, by diſobliging 
none, he conducted himſelf with great moderation. At 
the ſame time that he reſtored the ejected clergy, and order- 
ed the Liturgy to be received into the churches, he iſſued a 
declaration, in which he promiſed, That the biſhops ſhould 
all be regular and conſtant preachers ; that they ſhould not 
confer ordination, or exerciſe any juriſdiction, without the 


4. Id. ibid, © © © © 5, Burnet, ubi ſup. 
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that ſuch alterations ſhould be made in the Liturgy as would 


render it totally unexceptionable; and that, in the mean- 
time, the epiſcopal mode of worſhip ſhould not be impoſed 
on thoſe who were unwilling to receive it“. 

Such was the ſtate of the church at the diſſolution of the 
convention-parliament; which, while it guarded the 
legal rights of the crown, lately ſo violently invaded, 
never loſt ſight of the liberty of the ſubject, but maintained 
the happy medium between high prerogative and licentious 
A D. 165;, freedom. The new parliament was of a very 

May 8. different complexion. | The royaliſts, ſeconded by 
the influence of the crown, had prevailed in moſt elections. 
Not above ſeventy members of the Preſbyterian party ob- 
rained ſeats in the houſe of commons; and theſe not being 
able either to oppoſe or retard the meaſures of the court, 
monarchy and epiſcopacy were now as much exalted as they 
had formerly been depreſſed. 8 

An act was immediately paſſed for the ſecurity of the 
king's perſon and government, containing many ſevere 
clauſes; and as the biſhops, though reſtored to their ſpiri- 
tual authority, were ſtill excluded from parliament, in con- 
ſequence of a law paſſed by Charles I. immediately before 
the civil wars, that act was now repealed, and they were 
permitted to reſume their ſeats in the houſe of lords. But 
what moſt remarkably manifeſted the zeal of the parliament 
for the church and monarchy was the Act of Uniformity, 
and the repeal of the Triennial Act. Inſtead of the exact 
ſtipulations of the latter, a general clauſe provided, that par- 
liaments ſhouid not be interrupted above three years at moſt, 
By the Act of Uniformity it was required, that every clergy- 
man, capable of holding a benefice, ſhould poſtefs epiſcopal 
ordination ; ſhould declare his aſſent to every thing contain- 
ed in the Book of Common-Prayer ; ſhould take the oath of | 


6, Tard. Hift, vol, xxiii. 
Canons 
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canonical obedience, abjure the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant, and renounce the principle of taking arms againſt the 
king, on any pretence whatſoever *, . : 

Thus was the church reinſtated in her former power and 
ſplendour ; and as the old perſecuting laws ſub- 
ſiſted in their full rigour, and even new clauſes | 
of a like nature were now enacted, all the king's pro- 
miſes of toleration and indulgence to tender conſciences, in 
his declaration from Breda, were thereby eluded and broken. 
The more zealous of the Preſbyterian clergymen, however, 
reſolved to refuſe the ſubſcription, be the conſequences what 
they might; though there is no doubt but they flattered 
themſelves, that the biſhops would not dare to expel fo 
great a number of the moſt popular preachers in the king- 
dom. But in this hope they were deceived. The church, 
anticipating the pleaſure of retaliation, had made the terms 
of ſubſcription rigid, on purpoſe to diſguſt all the ſcrupulous 
Preſbyterians, and deprive them of their livings*; and the 
court beheld, with equal ſatisfaction and aſtoniſhment, two 
thouſand of the clergy, in one day, relinquiſh their cures, 
and ſacrifice their intereſt to their religious opinions. 

This meaſure, which united the Proteſtant diflenters in & 
common hatred of the church, and rouſed in the church a 
ſpirit of intolerance and perſecution, was peculiarly impoli- 
tic and imprudent, as well as violent and unjuſt ; more eſpe- 
cially as the opportunity ſeemed fair for taking advantage of 
the reſentments of the Preſbyterians againſt the republican 
ſectaries, and to draw them, without perſecuting the others, 
by the cords of love into the pale of the church, inſtead of 
driving them back by ſevere uſage into their ancient confe- 
deracies. A ſmall relaxation in the terms of communion 
would certainly have been ſufficient for that purpoſe. But 
the royal family and the Catholics, whoſe influence was 
great at court, had other views, with which the nation wag 


A. D. 1662. 2 


7. Id, ibid, 8. Burnet, vol. i. book ii. 
B 4 then 
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then Wang ustatea, and wack it muſt now 0 our bufneſe 
to unfold, 

Charles, during his Aus had not only imbibed ſtrong 
prejudices in favour of the Catholic religion, but had even 
been ſecretly reconciled in form to the church of Rome“. 
His brother, the duke of York, however, was a more fincere 
convert. James had zealouſly adopted all the abſurd and 
pernicious principles of popery ; and as he had acquired a 
great aſcendant over the king, by his talent for buſineſs, the 
ſeverities in the Act of Uniformity had been chiefly ſuggeſted 
by him and the earl of Briſtol, alſo a zealous Catholic and a 
favourite at court. Senſible that undiſguiſed popery could 
claim no legal indulgence, they inflamed the church-party 
againſt the Preſbyterians/: they encouraged the Preſbyterians 
to ſtand out; and when, in conſequence of theſe artifices, 
they ſaw ſo numerous and popular a body of the clergy 
ejected, they formed the plan of a general toleration, in 
hopes that the hated ſect of the Catholics might paſs unob- 
ſerved in the _— and enjoy the De with the 
reſt. 

The king, who had this meaſure more at heart than could 
have been expected from his ſeeming indifference to all re- 
Jigiens, accordingly iſſued a declaration, under pretence of 
mitigating the rigours contained in the Act of Uniformity. 
After mentioning the promiſes of liberty of conſcience con- 
tained in his declaration from Breda, he added, That al- 
though, in the firſt place, he had been zealous to ſettle the 
uniformity of the church of England, which he ſhould ever 
maintain; yet in regard to the penalties upon thoſe who do 
not conform thereunto, through ſcruple of conſcience, but 
modeftly and without ſcandal perform their devotions in their 
own way, he ſhould make it his ſpecial care, ſo far as in him 
lay, without invading the freedom of parliament, to incline 
the members to concur with him in framing ſuch an act for 


9. Burnet, book 1. 


that 
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that purpoſe, as might enable him to exerciſe with more 


univerſal ſatisfaction that diſpenſing power, which he con- 
ceived to be inherent in him. The parliament, however, 
alarmed at the idea of a di/pen/ing power in the crown, and 


having a glimpſe of the object for which it was to be exer- 


ciſed, came to a refolution, That the indulgence propoſed 


would prove moſt pernicious both to church and ſtate ; would 


open a door to ſchiſm, encourage faction, diſturb the public 
peace, and diſcredit the wiſdom of the legiſlature **, And 
the court, having already gained ſo many points, Judged it 
neceſſary to lay aſide for a time the project of toleration.. In 
the mean time the ejected clergymen were proſecuted with 


unrelenting rigour; ſevere laws being enacted, not only 


againſt conventicles, but againſt any non-conforming teacher 
coming within five miles of a corporation. 

The Preſbyterians in Scotland did not experience more 
favour than thoſe in England. As Chatles had made them 
no pronliſes before his reſtoration, he reſolved to purſue the 
abſurd policy of his father and grandfather, of eſtabliſhing 
epiſcopacy | in that kingdom. In this reſolution he was con- 

firmed by his antipathy againſt the Scottiſh eccleſiaſtics, on 
account of the inſults which he had received while amongſt 
them. He therefore replied to the earl of Lauderdale, with 
more pertneſs than judgment, when preſſed to eſtabliſh preſ- 
bytery, that, © it was not a religion for a gentleman !”” and 
he could not agree to its farther continuance in Scotland“. 
Such a reaſon might have ſuited a fop in his dreſſing-room, 
or a jolly companion over his bottle, but was very unworthy 
of the head of a great monarchy. The conſequences were 
ſuch as might have been foreſeen. A vaſt majority of the 
Scottiſh nation looked up with horror to the king and his 
minilters, and expoſed themſelves to the molt ſevere perſe- 
cutions rather than relinquiſh their form of worſhip '?. 


10. Kennet's Regi/er, p. 850. 11. Parl. Hiſl. vol. xxiii. 
12. Burnet, vol. i. book i Ul, h 13. Id. ibid. | 
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Certain political meaſures conſpired with thoſe of religion 
to diminiſh that popularity which the king had cnjoyed at 
his reſtoration. His marriage with Catherine of Portugal, 
to which he was chiefly prompted by the largeneſs of her 
portion , was by no means agreeable to his. ſubjects, who 
were deſirous, above all things, of his marrying a proteſtant 
princeſs. _ The ſale of Dunkirk to France, in order to ſup- 
Ply his prodigality, occaſioned univerſal diſguſt '? ; and the 
Dutch war, in which he is ſaid to have engaged with a view 
of diverting part of the parliamentary aids to the ſupply of 
his own profuſions, contributed {till farther to. increaſe the 
public diſſatisfaction. The particulars of that war it muſt 
now be our buſineſs to relate. 

The reaſons aſſigned for commencing hoſtilities unt 
the United Provinces were, the depredations committed by 
the ſubjects of that republic upon the Engliſh traders in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. But, unfortunately 
for Charles, theſe depredations, though ſufficient 
to call up the keeneſt reſentment, had all preceded the year 
7662, when a treaty of league and alliance had been renew- 
ed between England and the States. This circumſtance, 
however, was overlooked in the general jealouſy of the Hol- 
landers ; who, by their perſevering induſtry, as well as by 
other means, had of late greatly hurt the foreign trade of 
the Engliſh merchants. The king was reſolved on a war, 
from which, in conſequence of his ſuperior naval force, he 


A. D. 1663. 


14. He received with her five hundred thoufand pounds ſterling, the ſett'e- 
ment of Bombay in the Eaſt Indies, and the fortreſs of Tangier on the coaſt 
of Africa. 

15. The ſale of Dunkirk, though ſtigmatized as one of the worſt meafures 
of Charles's reign, was more biameable as a mark of meanncts in the king 
than on account of its detriment to the nation. The charge of maintaining 
that fortreſs was very great, and the benefit ariſing from it ſmall. I: had 
then no harbour to receive vellels of burden; and Lewis XIV. who was 
a judge of ſuch acquilitions, and who firſt made it a good ſea- port, thought be 
had made a hard bargain, when he paid lour hundred thouſand pounds for it. 
L Ejirades Leiters, | 


hoped 
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hoped to derive vaſt advantages: and being warmly ſeconded 
in his views by the city and parliament, ſir Robert Holmes was 
ſecretly diſpatched with a ſquadron to the coaſt 
of Africa; where he not only expelled the Dutch | 
from Cape Corſe, to which the Engliſh had ſome pretenſions, 
but ſeized their ſettlements of Cape Verde and the ifle of 
Goree, together with ſeveral trading veſſels. Another ſqua- 
dron ſailed ſoon after to North' America, with three hundred' 
men on board, under the command of fir Richard Nicholas, 
who took poſſeſſion of the Dutch ſettlement of Nova Belgia, 
afterward called New York, in honour of the duke, who had 
obtained a grant of it from his brother **. 

Since the death of William II. prince of Orange, who 
attempted, as we have already ſeen, to encroach on the li- 


A. D. 1664. 


berties of the republic of Holland, the Dutch, conformable 


to their perpetual edict, had elected no ſtadtholder. The 
government had continued wholly in the hands of the Lou- 
veſtein, or violent republican party, who were declared ene- 
mies againſt the houſe of Orange. This ſtate of the affairs, 
of the United Provinces could not be very agreeable to the 
king of England, who muſt naturally deſire to ſee his ne- 
phew, William III. reinſtated in that authority poſſeſſed by 
his anceſtors, He is even ſuſpected of a deſign, in conjunc- 
tion with his brother, of rendering the young prince abſo- 
lute, and bringing the States to a dependence on England. 
It is at leaſt certain, that the famous John de Wit, penſion- 
ary of Holland, who was the ſoul of the republican party, 
and veſted with almoſt dictatorial powers, afraid of ſome 
ſuch deſign, had, ſoon after the Reſtoration, entered into 
cloſe alliance with France . This has fince been thought 
bad policy: and it muſt be owned, that de Wit's antipathy 


16. King James's Memoirs, This territory, as lying within the line of the 
Ingliſh diſcoveries, had been formerly granted by James I. to the earl of Ster- 
ling; but it had never been planted, except by the Dutch. 

37. Baſnage. Temple. Burnet, 
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againſt the family of Orange led him into meaſures not al- 
ways advantageous to his country; but it ought at the 
ſame time to be remembered, that neither the genius of 
Lewis XIV. nor the reſources of the French Oy were 
then known. 

De Wit, equally diſtinguiſhed by his magnanimity, ability, 
and integrity; and who knew how to blend the moderate 
deportment of the private citizen with. the dignity of the 
miniſter of ſtate de Wit, who had laid it down as a maxim, 
that' no independent ſtate ought ever tamely to ſuffer any 
breach of equity from another, whatever their diſparity in 
force, when informed of the hoſtilities of England, did not 
kefitate a moment how to act. He immediately ſent orders 
to de Ruyter, who was cruiſing with a fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean, for the purpoſe of chaſtiſing the piratical ſtates of 
Barbary, to fail toward the coaſt of Guinea, and put the 
Hollanders again in poſſeſſion of thoſe ſettlements from 
which they had been violently expelled. The Dutch admi- 
ral, who had a conſiderable body of land forces on board, 
recoyered all the conqueſts of the Engliſh on the coaſt of 
Africa, except Cape Corſe-caſtle. He even diſpoſſeſſed 
them of ſome of their old ſettlements; and failing for Ame- 
rica, he inſulted Barbadoes, committed hoſtilities on Long 
Iſland, and took a conſiderable number of ſhips **. 

A declaration of war was the confequence of theſe mutual 
hoſtilities, and both fides prepared for the moſt 
| vigorous exertions of their naval ſtrength. By the 
prudent management of de Wit, a ſpirit of union was pre- 
ſerved among the States; great ſums were levied ; and a 
navy, compoſed of larger ſhips than the Dutch had ever be- 
fore ſent to ſea, was ſpeedily equipped. Charles, who was 
perfectly acquainted with naval archite Sure, went himſelf 
from port to port, inſpecting the dock-yards, and haſtening 
the preparations. Sailors flocked from all quarters; and 
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James duke of Vork, the king's brother, who had been 


originally deſigned for the head of the navy, and was now 
lord-high admiral of England, put to ſea with a fleet of an 
hundred ſail, beſides fire-ſhips and bomb-ketches, and ſtood 
for the coaſt of Holland. Prince Rupert and the earl of 
Sandwich commanded under him. The Dutch fleet, of at 
leaſt equal force, was commanded by admiral Opdam, in 
conjunction with Evertſon and young Tromp, ſon to the 
ſamous admiral of that name, killed in the former war. 
They de lined not the combat. The ſea was ſmooth, and 
not a cloud to be ſeen in the ſky. The duke of York, in 
the Royal Charles, bore down upon Opdam, and a furious 
battle began. The conteſt was continued for four 
hours with great obſtinacy : at length Opdam's ſhip 
blew up; and the Dutch, diſcouraged by the awful fate of 
their admiral and his gallant crew, fled toward the Texel “. 
They loſt near thirty ſhips, and their whole fleet might have 
been ſunk or taken, had the Engliſh made a proper uſe of 
their victory. But unfortunately about midnight, orders 
were given to ſhorten fail** ; ſo that, at morning, no hopes 
of overtaking the enemy remained. And thus was neglected 
an opportunity of deſtroying the naval force of the Dutch, 
which never returned in this, or in any ſucceeding war. 
The Engliſh loſt only one ſhip,” / 


une 3. 


19. King James's Memoirs. 

20. Theſe orders were given by one Bronker, a gentleman of the duke's 
bedchamber, while his maſter was aſleep, and without his authority, if we 
delicve the royal memorialiſt ;—and his behaviour during the action leaves us 
no room to ſuppoſe he could be afraid of a beaten and flying enemy. But it 
is nevertheleſs well known, that the ſame man may be a hero at noon, and a 
coward at midnight. In a word, it is highly improbable that Bronker ſhould 
dare to give ſuch orders of himſelf; and although we know nothing poſitively 
to the contrary, we are informed by Burnet, that the duke ſeemed very much 
ttruck when, underſtanding that he was likely to come up with the enemy, he 
was told by Pen, his captain, that he muſt «© prepare for better work in the 
e next engagement,” as the Dutch always gather courage from d:ſpair. (Hiſt. of 
his Oron Times, vol. i. book ii.) This information Burnet had from the earl 
of Montague, who was the a volunteer on board the duke's ſhip, 
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The joy ariſing from the duke of York's naval victory, ſo 
highly extolled by the adherents of the court, was much di- 
miniſhed by the breaking out of the plague, which carried 
off near an hundred thouſand perſons in London in one year. 
The melancholy apprehenſions occaſioned by this calamity, 
added to the horrors of war, were increaſed by the proſpect 
of new enemies. Lewis XIV. was obliged to aſſiſt the Dutch, 
in conſequence of his alliance with de Wit and the States ; 
and the king of Denmark, who was jealous of the naval 
power of England, engaged to furniſh thirty ſhips in ſupport 
of the ſame cauſe, for an annual ſubſidy of fifteen hundred 
thouſand crowns **. De Wit, however, who was now blamed 
as the author of the war, did not truſt to theſe alliances. He 
not only forwarded the naval preparations, but went on board 
the fleet himſelf ; and ſo extenſive was his genius, that he 
foon became as much maſter of ſea affairs, as if he had been 
bred to them from his infancy. By his courage and capacity, 
he quickly remedied all the diſorders occaſioned by the late 
misfortune ; infuſed new confidence mto his party, and re- 
vived the declining valour of his countrymen ?. 

In order to balance ſo formidable a combination, Charles 
attempted, but without ſucceſs, to negociate an alliance 
with Spain, Conſcious, however, that Lewis could have no 
ſerious purpoſe of exalting the power of Holland, and elated 
with recent ſucceſs, he was not alarmed at the number of 
his enemies; though every ſhore was hoſtile to the Engliſh 
ſeamen, from the extremity of Norway to the coaſt of 
Bayonne. A formidable fleet of ſeventy-eight fail of the 
line, commanded by the duke of Albemarle and prince Ru- 
pert, ſeemed to juſtify the confidence of the king. But un- 
fortunately this force was divided in the moment of danger. 
It having been reported, that the duke of Beau- 
fort had entered the Channel, with a French 
fleet of forty ſail, prince Rupert was detached with twenty 
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ſail to oppoſe him. Mean while the Dutch fleet, to the num- 
ber of ninety ſail, commanded by de Ruyter and Tromp, had 
put to ſea; and Albemarle, notwithſtanding his inferiority, 
raſhly ſought an engagement . But his valour atoned 
for his temerity. The battle that enſued was one of the 
moſt memorable in the annals of mankind z whether we con- 
ſider its duration, or the defperate courage with which it 
was fought. - 8 b 
Four days did the combat rage, without any appearance of 
valour ſlackening on either ſide. The Dutch had the advant- 
age in the action of the firſt day; yet Albemarbe, in engag- 
ing de Ruyter, had ſhewed himſelf worthy of his former re- 
nown. Two Dutch admirals were ſlain, and three Engliſh 
ſhips taken. One Dutch ſhip was burnt. Darkneſs parted the 
combatants. Next morning the battle was renewed with 
redoubled fierceneſs; and the Dutch were ready to give way, 
when they were reinforced with ſixteen capital ſhips. The 
Engliſh now found that the moſt heroic valour cannot coun- 
terbalance the ſuperiority of numbers, againſt an enemy not 
defeCtive either in courage or conduct. Albemarle, how- 
ever, would yield to nothing but the interpoſition of night; 
and, although he had loſt no ſhips in this ſecond action, he 
found his force ſo much weakened, that he reſolved to take 
advantage of the darkneſs and retire. But the vigilance of 
the enemy, and the ſhattered condition of his fleet, prevented 
him from fully executing his deſign. Before morning, how- 
ever, he was able to make ſome way; and it was four in the 
afternoon before de Ruyter could come up with him. His 
diſabled ſhips were ordered to make all the fail poſſible, and 
keep a-head, while he himſelf cloſed the rear with ſixteen of 
the moſt entire, and preſented an undaunted countenance to 
the Hollanders. Determined to periſh ſooner than to ſtrike, 
he prepared to renew the action. But as he was ſenſible the 
probability of ſucceſs was againſt him, he declared to the 


23. Clarendon's Life. Ceontin, Baler. 
: car! 
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earl of Offory, ſon of the duke of Ormond, who was then 
on board with him, his intention to blow up his ſhip rather 
than fall into the hands of the enemy : and that gallant youth 
applauded the deſperate reſolution. But fortune reſcued both 
from ſuch a violent death, at the ſame time that it ſaved the 
Engliſh navy. A fleet being deſcried before the action was 
renewed, ſuſpenſe for a time reſtrained the rage of the com- 
batants. One party concluded it to be the duke of Beaufort, 
the other prince Rupert, and both rent the ſky with their 
ſhouts. At length, to the unſpeakable joy of the Engliſh, 
it was diſcovered to be the Prince. Night prevented an im- 
mediate renewal of the action, but next morning the battle 
raged with more intenſeneſs than ever. "Through the whole 
fourth day the conteſt remained doubtful ; and toward even- 
ing both fleets, as if weary of carnage, retired under a thick 
fog to their reſpective harbours . b 
But the Engliſh admirals were men of too high valour to 
be ſatisfied with leſs than victory. While they ſent the diſ- 
abled ſhips to different docks to be refitted, they remained 
on board their own. The whole fleet was ſoon ready to put 
to ſea, and a new engagement was eagerly fought. Nor 
was it long denied, them. Ruyter and Tromp, with the 
Dutch fleet, conſiſting of about eighty fail, had poſted them- 
ſelves at the mouth of the Thames, in hopes of being joined 
by a French ſquadron, and of riding triumphant in the 
Channel. There they were deſcried by the Engliſh fleet 
under prince Rupert and Albemarle. The force on both 
ſides was nearly equal. The Dutch bore toward the coaſt 
of Holland, but were cloſely purſued. At length they form- 
EDA ed themſelves in order of battle, and a terrible con- 
. flick enſued. Sir Thomas Al len, who commanded 
the Engliſh white ſquadron, attacked the Dutch van with 
irreſiſtible fury, and killed the three admirals who command- 
ed it. Tromp engaged, and defeated fir Jeremy Smith, ad- 


24. Baſnage, Clarendon, Heath. 
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miral of the blue; but unfortunately for his countrymen, by - 


purſuing too eagetly, he. was utterly ſeparated from the 


Dutch centre, where his aſſiſtance was much wanted. Mean- 


while de Ruyter, who occupied that dangerous ſtation, 
maintained with equal conduct and courage the combat 
againſt the centre of the Engliſh fleet, commanded by Rupert 
and Albemarle. Overpowered by numbers, his high ſpirit 


was at laſt obliged to ſubmit to a retreat, which he condudt- 


ed with the greateſt ability; yet could he not help exclaim- 
ing, in the agony of his heart, My God! what a wretch 
« am I, to be compelled to ſubmit to this diſgrace Among 
« ſo many thouſand bullets, is there not one to put an end 
« to my miſerable life?“ Tromp too, after all his ſucceſs, 
was obliged to yield to the combined efforts of the Engliſh 
red and blue ſquadrons *? 

Though the loſs ſuſtained by the Dutch in this engage- 
ment was not very conſiderable, it occaſioned great conſter- 
nation among the provinces. The defeat of their fleet filled 
them with the moſt melancholy apprehenſions. Some of 
theſe were ſoon realized. The Engliſh, now abſolute maſ- 


ters of the ſea, rode in triumph along the coaſt, and inſulted 
the Hollanders in their harbours. - A ſquadron, under fir Ro- 


bert Holmes, entered the road of Vlie, and burnt two men 
of waranda hundred and forty rich merchantmen, together 

with the large village of Brandaris; the whole damage being 
computed at ſeveral millions ſterling *®. 

The ſituation of de Wit was now truly critical. The 
Dutch merchants, uniting themſelves with the Orange fac- 
tion, violently exclaimed againſt an adminiſtration, which, 
as they pretended, had brought diſgrace and ruin on their 
country. But the firm and intrepid mind of de Wit ſup- 
ported him under all his difficulties and diſtreſſes. Having 
quieted the provinces of Holland and Zealand, he gave him- 
ſelf little trouble about the murmurs of the reſt, as they 
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contributed but little toward the public expence. The fleet 
of the republic was refitted in an incredibly ſhort time, and 
again ſent to ſea under de Ruyter; and the king of France, 
though pleaſed to ſee England and Holland weakening each 
other's naval force, haſtened the ſailing of the duke of Beau- 
fort, leſt a ſecond defeat. ſhould oblige his friend de Wit 
to abandon his dangerous ſtation *7. Such a defeat would 
certainly have happened to one, if not to both fleets, had 
not a violent ſtorm obliged prince Rupert to retire into St. 
Helen's. While he remained there, repairing the damages 
he had ſuſtained, de Ruyter, who had taken ſhelter in the 
road of Boulogne, returned home with his fleet in a ſickly 
eondition. The duke of Beaufort, who came too late to 
form a junction with the Dutch admiral, paſſed both up 
and down the Channel without being obſerved by the Eng- 
liſn fleet; and Lewis XIV. anxious for the ſafety of his 
infant navy, which he had reared with much care and in- 
duſtry, diſpatched orders to Beaufort to make the beſt of his 
way to Breſt **, 

The ſame ſtorm which, by ſea, meaty prince Rupert 
from annoying the French and Dutch fleets, promoted a 
dreadful calamity on land. A fire broke out, at one in the 
morning, in a baker's ſhop near London-bridge, and 
h: acquired great force before it was obſerved. The 
neighbouring houſes were chiefly compoſed of wood ; the 
weather had long been remarkably dry; the ſtreets were nar- 
tow, and the wind blew violently from the eaſt : ſo that the 
flames ſpread rapidly from houſe to houſe, and from ſtreet 
to ſtreet, till the whole city was in a blaze. Terror and 
conſternation ſeized on the diſtracted inhibitants, who con- 
ſidered the couflagration, ſo faſt following the plague, as an- 
other viſitation from Heaven, on account of the crimes of 
the court; or as a conſpiracy of the papiſts, in conjunction 
with France, for the extirpation of all true religion. Suf- 


Sept. 2. 
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picions even extended to the royal family . Three 
nights and three days did the flames rage with ineteaſing 
fury: on the fourth day, the wind falling, the fire ceaſed in 
a manner as wonderful as its progreſs. Of twenty-ſtx wards, 
into which the city was divided, fifteen were burnt down; 
four hundred ſtreets and lanes, and thirteen thouſand houſes 
were deſtroyed . But this calamity, though ſeverely felt 
at the time, has eventually contributed to the health, ſafety, 
and future conveniency of the inhabitants of London, by the 
judicious method obſerved in conſtructing the new build- 
ings ** ; and, what is truly remarkable, it does not appear 
that, during the whole conflagration, one life was loft either 
by fire or otherwiſe. 1 
Though the moſt judicious hiſtorians leave us no room to 
ſuppoſe that either the catholics or the court had any concern 
in the fire of London, the very ſuſpicion of ſuch a conſpi- 
racy is a proof of the jealouſy entertained of the meaſures of 
government. This jealouſy was chiefly occaſioned by the ſe- 
verities exerciſed againſt the Preſbyterians and other non- 
conformiſts, who ſtill compoſed the majority of the people 
of England; and by the ſecret favour ſhewn to the Catholics, 
who, though proſcribed by many laws, ſeldom felt the rigour 
of any, | 
The non-conformiſts in Scotland were, if poſſible, ſtill 
more harſhly treated. In conſequence of the introduction of 
epiſcopacy, a mode of worſhip extremely obnoxious to the 
great body of the Scottiſh nation, three hundred and fifty 
pariſh churches had been at once declared vacant: New mis 
niſters were ſought for all over the kingdom, and the churches 
filled with men of the moſt abandoned characters. No cans 
didate was ſo ignorant or vicious as to be rejected. The 


29. Burnet, book ii; 

39 King James's Mem. Clarendon's Life. Burnet, ubi fap. 

31. The ſtreets were not only made wider, and more regular than formerly, 
but the houſes were formed of leſs combuſtible materials, the uſe of lath abd 
plaiſter being prohibited. 
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people, who were extremely-devoted to their former teachers 
(men remarkable for the auſterity of their manners and their 
fervour in preaching), could not conceal their indignation 
againſt theſe intruders, whoſe debaucheries filled them with 
horror. They followed the ejected clergymen to the woods 
and mountains, where multitudes aſſembled to liſten to their 
pious diſcourſes; and while this pleaſure was allowed them, 
they diſcovered no ſymptoms of ſedition. But when the 
Scottiſh parliament, which was wholly under the influence 
of the court, framed a law againſt conventicles, ſimilar to 
that ſevere act paſſed in England, the people took the alarm: 
—and the cruelties and oppreſſions, exerciſed in enforcing this 
law, at laſt rouſed them to rebellion **. "Fa - 
The inhabitants of the weſtern counties, where religious 
zeal has always been more ardent than in any other part of 
Scotlant, roſe in arms, to the number of two thouſand, and 
renewed the Covenant. They conducted themſelves, how- 
ever, in a harmleſs and inoffenſive manner, committing no 
kind of violence, nor extorting any thing by force; and 
they publiſhed a manifeſto, in which they profeſſed their 
loyalty and ſubmiſſion to the king, and only deſired the re- 
eſtabliſhment of Preſbytery and their former miniſters. As 
moſt of the gentlemen of their party in the Weſt had been 
confined on ſuſpicion of an inſurrection, they marched to- 
ward Edinburgh, in hopes of being joined by ſome men of 
rank; but finding themſelves deceived, many diſperſed, and 
the-reſt were marching back to their own country, when they 
were attacked by the king's forces, and routed at Pent- 
land Hills. A conſiderable number of priſoners were 
taken, and treated with great ſeverity : ten were 
hanged on one gibbet at Edinburgh, and thirty-five beiore 
their own doors, in different parts of the country 53, 


Nov. 28. 


32. Not only ſuch as frequented conventicles were puniſhed to the utmoſt 
rigour of the law, but when it was found that the head of any family did not 
regularly go to church, ſoldiers were quartered upon him, till he paid a due 
attendance, Burnet, book 11. 33. Burnct, vol. i. book. ii. 
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All theſe men might have ſaved their lives, if they would 
either have renounced the Covenant or diſcovered any of 
their aſſociates; but, though moſtly perſons of mean condi- 
tion, they adhered inviolably to their faith and friendſhip. 
Maccail, one of their teachers, ſuppoſed to have been deep 
in the ſecrets of his party, was put to the torture, in order 
to extort a confeſſion, bur without effect. He bore his ſuf- 
ferings with great conſtancy; and expiring under them, 
ſeemed to depart in a tranſport of joy. © Farewell ſun, 
« moon, and ſtars,” ſaid he ;-— farewell kindred and 
« friends; farewell weak and frail body; farewell world 
& and time: welcome eternity, welcome angels and ſaints, 
cc welcome Saviour of the world, and welcome God the. 
« judge of all **!” Theſe words he uttered with a voice 
and manner that made a great impreſſion upon all that heard 
him, and contributed not a little to in flame the zeal of his 
partizans. Conventicles continued to be attended in defi- 
ance of all the rigours of government, though theſe were 
extended to a degree of ſeverity that was diſgraceful to hu- 
manity. | | 

The ſtate of Ireland was no leſs deplorable than that of 
Scotland; but the miſeries of the Iriſh proceeded from other 
cauſes. Thoſe it muſt now be our buſineſs to trace. 

Cromwell having expelled, without diſtinction, all the 
native Iriſh from their three principal provinces, Munſter, 
Leinſter, and Ulſter, had confined them to Connaught and 
the county of Clare. And although thoſe who had thus 
been expelled were generally Catholics, many of them were 
altogether innocent of the maſſacre which had drawn ſo 
much odium on their countrymen of that religion. ' Several 
Proteſtants too, and the duke of Ormond among the reſt, 
who had uniformly oppoſed the Iriſh rebellion, were alſo at- 
tainted, becauſe they had afterward embraced the king's 
cauſe againſt the parliament. To all theſe unhappy ſuffer- 


34. Id. ibid. 5 
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ers, ſome relief ſeemed due after the Reſtoration : but the 
difficulty was, how to find the means of . ſuch 
great and extenſive grievances. 

The moſt valuable lands in Ireland had been already mea- 
| ſured: out and divided, either among the adventurers who 
had lent money to the parliament for the ſuppreſſion of the 
popiſh conſpiracy, or among the ſoldiers who had accom- 
pliſhed that buſineſs. Theſe men could not be diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed; becauſe they were the moſt powerful, and only 
armed part of the inhabitants of Ireland ; becauſe it was ne- 
ceſſary to favour them, in order to ſupport the Proteſtant 
and Engliſh intereſt in that kingdom ; and becauſe they had 
generally, with ſeeming zeal and alacrity, concurred in the 


king's Reſtoration. Charles, therefore, iſſued a proclama- 


tion, in which he promiſed to maintain their - ſettlement ; 
and he at the ſame time engaged to yield redreſs to the in- 
nocent ſufferers **. 1 

There was a conſiderable quantity of land ſtill undivided 
in Ireland; and from this and other funds, it was thought 
poſſible for the king to fulfil his engagements, without diſ- 
turbing the preſent landholders. A Court of Claims was 
accordingly erected, conſiſting altogether of Engliſh com- 
miſſioners, who had no connexion with any of the parties 


into which Ireland was divided; and the duke of Ormond, 


being ſuppoſed the only perſon whoſe prudence and juſtice 
could compoſe ſuch jarring intereſts, was created lord-lieu- 
tenant. The number of claims preſented ſpread univerſal 
anxiety and'alarm ; but after a temporary ferment, all parties 
ſeemed willing to abate ſomewhat of their pretenſions, in 
order to obtain ſtability. Ormond interpoſed his authority 
to that purpoſe. The ſoldiers and adventurers agreed to re- 
linquiſh a fourth of their poſſeſſions : all thoſe who had been 
attainted on account of their adherence to the king, were re- 
ſtored, and ſome of the innocent Catholics 3%. 


35 Carte's Life of the Dube of Ormond, vol. ii. Hume, vol. vii. 
36. Id. ibid. | 
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In conſequence of this ſettlement, Ireland began to ac- 
quire a degree of compoſure, when it was diſturbed by an 
impolitic act, paſſed by the Engliſh parliament, prohibiting 
the importation of Iriſh cattle into England. Ormond re- 
monſtrated ſtrongly againſt that law. He ſaid, that the trade 
then carried on between England and Ireland was extremely 


to the advantage of the former kingdom, which received 


only proviſions, or rude materials, in return for every ſpe- 
cies of manufacture; that if the cattle of Ireland were pro- 
hibited, the inhabitants of that iſland had no other commo- 
dity with which they could pay England for their importa- 
tions, and muſt therefore have recourſe to other nations for 
a ſupply; that the induſtrious part of the inhabitants of | 
England, if deprived of Iriſh proviſions, which made living 
cheap, would be obliged to augment the price of labour, 
and thereby render their manufactures too dear to be export. 
ed with advantage to foreign markets *”. 

The king was ſo well convinced of the force of theſe argu- 
ments, that he uſed all his intereſt to oppoſe the bill, and 
declared that he could not give his aſſent to it A. D. 1664, 
with a ſafe conſcience. But the commons were Jan. 18. 
obſtinate, and Charles was in want of ſupply : he was there- 
fore impelled by his fears of a refuſal, to paſs it into a law **. 
The event, however, juſtified the reaſoning of Ormond. 
This ſevere law brought great diftreſs upon Ireland for a 
time; but it has proved in the iſſue beneficial to that king- 


dom, and hurtful to England, by obliging the Iriſh to apply 


with more induſtry to manufactures, and to cultiyate a com- 
mercial correſpondence with France. 
Theſe grievances and diſcontents in all the three Lingdoms, 


and the little ſucceſs in a war from which the greateſt ad- 


vantages were expected, induced the king to turn his thoughts 
toward peace. The Dutch, whoſe trade had ſuffered ex- 
tremely, were no leſs diſpoſed. to ſuch a meaſure; and after 
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ns ineffectual conferences, held in the W e 
apartments at Paris, it was agreed to transfer the negociation 
to Breda. The Engliſh ambaſſadors, lord Hollis and Henry 
Coventry, immediately deſired, that a ſuſpenſion of hoſti- 
lities ſhould be agreed to, until the ſeveral claims could be 
adjuſted; but this propoſal, ſeemingly ſo natural, was re- 
jected through the influence of the penetrating de Wit. That 
able and active miniſter, perfectly acquainted with the cha- 
racters of the contending princes, and with the ſituation of 
affairs in Europe, had diſcovered an opportunity of ſtriking 
a blow, which might at once reſtore to the Dutch the honour 
loſt during the war, and ſeverely revenge thoſe injuries which 
he aſeribed to the wanton ambition and injuſtice of the Eng- 
liſn monarch *?. | 
The expence of the naval armaments of England had been 
ſo great, that Charles had not hitherto been able to convert 
to his own uſe any of the money granted him by parliament. 
He therefore reſolved to ſave, as far as poſſible, the laſt ſup- 
ply of one million eight hundred thouſand pounds, for the 
payment of his debts. This ſum, which was thought by his 
wiſeſt miniſters too ſmall to enable him to carry on the war 
with vigour, afforded the profuſe and needy monarch a pre- 
tence for laying up his firſt and ſecond rate ſhips. Nor did 
that meaſure appear highly reprehenſible, as the immediate 
proſpect of peace ſeemed ſufficient to free the king from all 
apprehenſions of danger from his enemies. But de Wit, who 
was informed of this ſupine ſecurity, protracted the nego- 
ciations at Breda, and haſtened the naval preparations of 
Holland. The Dutch fleet, under de Ruyter, took poſſeſ- 
ſion of the mouth of the Thames; while à ſquadron com- 
manded by Van Ghent, aſſiſted by an eaſt wind and 
a ſpring tide, after reducing Sheerneſs, broke a chain 
which had been drawn acroſs the river Medway, and de- 
ſtroyed three ſhips ſtationed to guard it; advanced as far as 
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Chatham, and burned the Royal Oak, the Loyal London, 
and the Great James, all firſt rates, and carried off the hull 
of the Royal Charles v. 

The deſtruction al ee eee eee 
London into the utmoſt conſternation. It was apprehended 
the Dutch would next fail up the Thames, and that they 
might carry their hoſtilities even as far 2s London-bridge. 
Nine ſhips were ſunk at Woolwich, five at Blackwall ; plat- 
forms were þuilt in many places, furniſhed with artillery; 
the country was armed,. and the train-bands of the city were 
called out. Theſe precautions, and the difficult navigation 
of the Thames, induced de Ruyter to ſteer his courſe to the 
weſtward. He made a fruitleſs attempt upon Portſmouth, 
and alfo on Plymouth ; he returned to the mouth of the 
Thames, where he was not more ſucceſsful ; but he rode 
triumphant in the Channel for ſeveral weeks, and ſpread 
univerſal alarm along the coaſt **, 

"Theſe fears, however, were ſoon diſpelled by the Gening 
of the treaty at Breda. In order to facilitate that 

meaſure, ſo neceflary in his preſent diſtreſſed ſitu- 
ation, Charles had inſtructed his ambaſſadors to recede fooms 
thoſe demands which had hitherto obſtructed the negociation. 
No mention was now made of the reſlitution of the iſland of 
Polerone in the Eaſt Indies, which had been formerly inſiſted 
on; nor was any ſatisfaction required for thoſe depredations, 
which had been aſſigned as the cauſe of the war. England, 
however, retained poſſeſſion of New York; and the Eng 
liſh ſettlement of Surinam, which had been reduced ah the 
Dutch, was ceded to the republic 1 


July. 10. 
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40. Clarendon's Life, King Fames's Mem. Captain Douglas, who com- 
manded on board the Royal Oak, periſhed i in the flames, though he had an 
caſy opportunity of eſcaping. * Never was it known,” ſaid he, “ that a 
Douglas quitted his poſt without orders!” Temple, vol. ii. 
41+ Id. ibid. 42. Clarendon, ubi ſup. | 
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of danger, by no means quieted the diſcontents of the peo- 
ple. All men of ſpirit were filled. with. indiguation at the 
improvidence of government, and at the avarice, meanneſs, 
and prodigality of the king, who, in order to procure money 
to ſquander upon his pleaſures, had left his kingdom'expoſed 
to inſult and diſgrace. In a word, the ſhameful concluſion 
of the Dutch war totally diſpelled that delirium of joy which 
had been occaſioned by the Reſtoration; and the people, 
as if awaking from a * wondered why they had been 
pleaſed. 

Charles, who, amid all his diſſipations, poſſeſſed and even 
employed a conſiderable ſhare of political ſagacity, as well as 
addreſs, reſolved to attempt the recovery of his popularity, by 
ſacrificing his miniſter to the national reſentment. The plan 
in part ſucceeded, as it ſeemed to indicate a change of mea- 
ſures, at the ſame time that it preſented a grateful offering to 
an offended people. 

Though the earl of Clarendon had for ſome time loſt the 
confidence of his ſovereign, by the auſterity of his manners 
and the ſeverity of his remonſtrances, he was ſtill conſidered 
by the public as the head of the cabinet, and regarded as the 
author of every unpopular meaſure ſince the Reſtoration. 
The king's marriage, in which he had merely acquieſced ; 
the ſale of Dunkirk, to which he had only given his aſſent, 


as one of the council; the Dutch war, which he had 


oppoſed; and all the perſecuting laws againſt the different 
ſectaries, were univerſally aſcribed to him. The Catholics 
knew him to be the declared enemy of their principles, 
both civil and religious: ſo that he was expoſed, one way 
or other, to the hatred of every party in the nation, 
This general odium afforded the king a pretence for depriv- 
ing him of the ſeals, and diſmiſſing him from his councils ; 
and the parliament, to whom Charles ungenerouſly gave the 
hint, firſt impeached, and then baniſhed him“. Conſcious 
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of his on innocence, and unwilling to diſturb the tranquil- 
lity of the ſtate, the chancellor made no defence, but quietly 
ſubmitted to his ſentence. And this cruel treatment of fo 
good a miniſter, by a kind of tacit combination of prince 
and people, is a ſtriking example of the ingratitude of the 
one, and of the ignorance and injuſtice of the other; for if 
Clarendon was not a great, he was at leaſt an upright, and 
even an able ſtateſman. He was, to uſe the words of his 
friend Southampton, * a true Proteſtant, and an honeſt . 
* Engliſhman 3”? equally attentive to the juſt prerogatives 
of the crown, and to the conſtitutional liberties of the ſub- 
jet, whatever errors he might be guilty of either in e 
or domeſtic politics. . 
The king's next meaſure, namely the Triple Alliance, was 
no leſs popular, and more deferving of praiſe. But before 
I ſpeak of that alliance, we muſt take a view of the tate of 
France and Spain. 

Lewis XIV. who affamed the reins of government nearly 
at the ſame time that Charles II. was reflored to the throne 
of his anceſtors, poſſeſſed every quality that could flatter the 
pride, or conciliate the affections of a, vain-glorious people. 
The manly beauty of his perſon, in which he ſurpaſſed all 
his courtiers, was embelliſhed with a noble air; the dignity 
of his behaviour was tempered with affability and politeneſs ; 
and if he was not the greateſt king, he was at leaſt, to uſe 
the words of my lord Bolingbroke, © the beſt actor of majeſty 
& that ever filled a throne #*.” Addicted to pleaſure, but 
decent even in his ſenſualities, he ſer an example of elegant 
gallantry to his ſubjects ; while he elated their vanity, and 
gratified their paſſion for ſhew, by the magnifcence of his 
palaces and the ſplendour of his public entertainments. 
Though illiterate himſelf, he was a muniſicent patron of 
learning and the polite arts; and men of genius, not only 


44» Letters on the Study and Uſe of Hiſtory, 
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in his own kingdom, but all over Europe, experienced t the 
foſtering influence of his liberality. « 

Dazzled with the luſtre of ſo many ſhining qualities, and 
proud to participate in the glory of their young ſovereign, 
the French nation ſubmitted without murmuring to the moſt 
violent ſtretches of arbitrary power. This ſubmiſſive loyalty, 
combined with the ambition of the prince, the induſtry and 
ingenuity of the people, and her own internal tranquillity, 
made France, which had long been diſtracted by domeſtic 
factions, and overſhadowed by the grandeur of the Spaniſh 
monarcby, now appear truly formidable to the neighbouring 
kingdoms. Colbert, an able and active miniſter, had put 
the finances into excellent order; enormous ſums: were raiſed 
for the public ſervice ; a navy was created, and a great ſtand- 
ing army ſupported, without being felt by that * and 
extenſive kingdom. 

Conſcious of his power and his * 1 the French mo- 
narch had early given ſymptoms of that haughty ſpirit, that 
reſtleſs ambition, and inſatiable thirſt of glory, which ſo 
long diſturbed the peace of Europe. A quarrel having hap- 
pened, in London, between the French and Spaniſh ambaſ- 
| ſadors, on account of their claims to precedency, Lewis 
threatened to commence hoſtilities, unleſs the ſuperiority of 
his crown was acknowledged; and was not fatisfied till the 
court of Madrid ſent a ſolemn embaſſy to Paris, and pro- 
miſed never more to revive ſuch claims. His treatment of 
the pope was ſtiil more arrogant. Crequi, the French am- 
baſſador at Rome, having met with an affront from the 
guards of Alexander VII. that pontiſf was obliged to puniſh 
the offenders, to ſend his nephew into France to aſk pardon, 
and to allow a pillar to be erected in Rome itſelf, as a mo- 
nument of his own humiliation. Nor did England eſcape 
experiencing the lofty ſpirit of Lewis. He refuſed to pay 
the honours of the flag; and prepared himſelf with ſuch 
vig our for reſiſtance, that the too "A Charles Judged it pru- 
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dent to deſiſt from his pretenſions.“ The king of England,“ 
ſaid he, to his ambaſſador d' Eſtrades, may know the 
« amount of my force, but he knows not the elevation of 
« my mind. Every thing appears to me contemptible in 
cc compariſon of glory “.“ 

Theſe were ſtrong indications of the land of the 
French monarch ; but the firſt meaſure that gave general 
alarm was the invaſion of the Spaniſh Netherlands. | 

Though Lewis XIV. by the treaty of the Pyrenees, had 
ſolemnly renounced all title to the ſueceſſion of any part of 
the Spaniſh dominions, which might occur in conſequence of 
his marriage with the infanta Maria Thereſa, he had till 
kept in view, as a favourite object, the eventual ſueceſſion to 
the whole of that monarchy; and on the death of his father- 
in-law, Philip IV. he retracted his renunciation, and pre- 
tended that natural rights, depending on blood and ſucceſſion, 
could not be annihilated by any extorted deed or contract. 
Philip had left a ſon, Charles II. of Spain, a ſickly infant, 
whoſe death was daily expected; but as the queen of France 
was the offspring of a prior. marriage, ſhe laid claim to a 
conſiderable province of the Spaniſh monarchy, to the exclu- 
fion even of her brother. This claim was founded on a 
cuſtom in ſome parts of Brabant, where a female of a firſt 
marriage was preferred to a male of a ſecond, in the ſuc- 
ceſſion to private inheritances; and from which Lewis in- 
ferred, that his queen had acquired a right to the ſovereignty 
of that important duchy. 

Such an ambitious claim was more ſit to be adjuſted by 
military force than by argument; and, in that kind of diſ- 
pute, the king of France was ſenſible of his ſuperiority. He 
had only to contend with a weak woman, Mary Anne of 
Auſtria, queen regent of Spain, who was entirely governed 
by father Nitard, her confeſſor, a German Jeſuit, whom ſne 
had placed at the head of her councils, after appointing him 


45. D' Eſtrades Letters, i 
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grand inquiſitor. The ignorance and arrogance of this 
prieſt are ſufficiently diſplayed in his well known reply to 
the duke of Lerma, who had treated him with diſreſpect : 
« You ought to revere the man, ſaid he, © who has every 
& day your God in his n and your _ at his 
CC feet . 22 

Father Nitard and his miſtreſs had left the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy defenceleſs in every quarter: but had the towns in 
the Low Countries been more ſtrongly garriſoned, and the 
fortifications in better repair, the king of France was pre- 
pared to overcome all difficulties. He entered Flanders at 
the head of forty thouſand men: Turenne commanded un- 
der him; and Louvois, his miniſter for military affairs, had 
placed large magazines in all the frontier towns. The Spa- 
niards, though appriſed of their danger, were in no condi 
tion to refiſt ſuch a force. Charleroy, Aeth, Tournay, 
Furnes, Armentiers, Courtray, and Douay, immediately 
ſurrendered ; and Liſle, though well fortified, and furniſhed 
with a garriſon of fix thouſand men, capitulated af- 
ter a ſiege of nine days. Louvois adviſed the king to 
leave garriſons in all theſe towns, and the celebrated Vauban 
was employed to fortify them“. 

A progreſs ſo rapid filled Europe with terror and conſter- 
nation. Another campaign, it was ſuppoſed, might put 
Lewis in poſſeſſion of all the Low Countries. The Dutch 
were particularly alarmed at the proſpect of having their 
frontier expoſed to ſo powerful and ambitious a neighbour. 
But, in looking around them, they ſaw no means of ſafety : 
for although the emperor and the German princes diſcovered 
evident ſymptoms of diſcontent, their motions were flow 
and backward; and no dependence, the States thought, 
could be placed on the variable and impolitic couneils of the 
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46. Voltaire, Siccle, chap. vii. 
47+ Id. ibid. The citadel of Liſle was the firſt fort conſtrued according 
to his new principles. 
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king of England. Contrary to all expectation, however, 
the Engliſh monarch reſolved to take the firſt ſtep toward a 
confederacy, which ſhould apparently have for its object the 


reſtraining of the power and the ambitious pretenſions of 
France. | 
Sir William Temple, the Engliſh reſident at Bruſſels, re- 
ceived orders to go ſecretly to the Hague for this 
i 3 A. D. 1668. 
purpoſe. Frank, open, ſincere, and ſuperior to | 
the little arts of vulgar politicians, Temple met in de Wit 
with a man of the ſame generous ſentiments and honourable 
views, He immediately diſcloſed his maſter's intentions; 
and, although jealouſy of the family of Orange might in- 
ſpire de Wit with an averſion againſt a ſtrict union with Eng- 


land, he patriotically reſolved to ſacrifice every private con- 


ſideration to the public ſafety. Lewis, dreading a general 
combination, had offered to relinquiſh all his queen's rights 
to Brabant, on condition either of keeping the conqueſts he 
had made laſt campaign, or of receiving inſtead of them 


Franche-Compte, Aire, and St. Omer. De Wit and Tem- 


ple founded their treaty upon that propoſal: they agreed to 
offer their mediation to the contending powers, and to ob- 


lige France to adhere to this alternative, and Spain to accept 
it!“. A defenſive alliance was at the ſame time concluded 


between England and Holland ; and room being left for the 
acceſſion of Sweden, which was ſoon after obtained, that 


kingdom alſo became a principal in the treaty. 


This alliance, which has always been conſidered as the 
wiſeſt meaſure in the diſgraceful reign of Charles II. reſtored . 


England to her proper ſtation in the ſcale of Europe, and 
highly exalted the conſequence of Holland. Yet it is ſome- 


43. Temple at firſt inſiſted on an offenſive league between England and 


Holland, in order to oblige France to relinquiſh all her conqueſts; but this 
de Wit conſidered as too ſtrong a meaſure to be agreed to by the States. The 
French monarch, he ſaid, was young, haughty, and powerful : and if treated 
in ſo imperious a manner, would expoſe himſelf to the greateſt extremities 
rather than ſubm't. Temple's Memoirs, part i. 
| what 
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what ſurpriſing, that the ſame confederacy which was con- 
certed to put a ſtop to the conqueſts of Lewis XIV. did not 
alſo require a poſitive renunciation of his unjuſt pretenſions 
to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion ; for if his former renunciations 
were no bar to the ſuppoſed rights accruing to Maria The- 
reſa his queen, on the death of her father Philip IV. they 
could be none to the rights that would accrue tp her and her 
children on the death of her brother Charles, whoſe lan- 
guiſhing ſtate of health left no room to hope that he could 
ever live to have offspring. But our ſurpriſe on this account 
ceaſes, when we are told, that the king of England was ac- 
tuated by no views of general policy ; that to acquire a tem- 
porary popularity with his ſubjects, to ruin de Wit, by 
detaching him from France z and, in conſequence of his fall, 
to raiſe the family of Orange, were Charles's only motives 
for ſtanding forth as the head of the Triple Alliance. It 
gave, however, at the time, great ſatisfaction to the con- 
tracting powers, and filled the negociators with the higheſt 
joy. © At Breda, as friends !”—cried Temple; —“ here as 
&© brothers '' and de Wit added, that now the buſineſs was 
finiſhed, it looked like a miracle“. 

France and Spain were equally diſpleaſed at the terms of 
this treaty. Lewis was enraged to find limits ſet to his am- 
bition; for although his own offer was made the baſis of the 
league, that offer had only been thrown out, in order to 
allay the jealouſy of the neighbouring powers, and to keep 
them in a ſtate of inaction, till he had reduced the whole 
ten provinces of the Low Countries. Spain was no leſs 
diffatisfied at the thought of being obliged to give up ſo 
many important places, on account of ſuch unjuſt claims 
and unprovoked hoſtilities. At length, however, both agreed 
to treat, and the plenipotentiaries of all the parties met at 
Aix-la-Chapelle ; where Spain, from a conſciouſneſs of her 


49. Mem. de Gourville, tom. it, See alſo Macpherſon's Hi. of Britain, 
vol. i. aud Dalrymple's Append. So. Tempie's Mem. part i. 
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own weakneſs, accepted of the alternative offered by France, 
but in a way that occaſioned general ſurpriſe, and gave much 
uneaſineſs to the Dutch. Lewis, under pretence of enfor- 
cing the peace, had entered F ranche- Comtẽ in the month of 
February, and reduced the whole province in a few weeks. 
Spain choſe to recover this province, and to abandon all the 
towns conquered in Flanders during the laſt campaign; ſo 
that the French monarch {till extended his garriſons into he 
heart of the Low Countries, and but a flender barrier re- 
mained to the. United Provinces. But as the Triple League 
guarantied the remaining provinces of Spain, and the empe- 
ror and the German princes, whoſe intereſts appeared to 
require its ſupport, were invited to enter into the fame con- 
federacy, Lewis, it was thought, could entertain no views of 
profecuting his conqueſts in the quarter which lay moſt ex- 
poſed to his ambition. 

Other circumſtances ſeemed to combine to enſure the. ba- 
lance of Europe. After a ruinous war of almoſt thirty 


23 


CY 


years, carried on by Spain, in order to recover the ſovereignty 


of Portugal, and attended with various ſucceſs, an equitable 

treaty had at laſt been concluded between the two crowns, 
in conſequence of which the independency of Portugal was 
acknowledged. Being now free from ſo formidable a foe, 
| | Spain 


51, Id. ibid. n 

52. This treaty, which was concluded through the mediation of the king 
of England, and to which a body of Englith troops had greatly contributed 
by their valour, was partly connected with a very ſingular revolution, Al- 
phonſo VI. (ſon of the famous duke of Braganza, who had encouraged the 
Portugueſe to ſhake off the Spaniſh yoke, and who was rewarded with the 
crown) a weak and profligate prince, had offended: his ſubjects by ſuffering 
himſelf to be governed by the mean companions of his pleaſures. His queen, 
daughter of the duke of Nemours, attracted by the more agreeable qualities of 
his brother Don Pedro, forſook his bed, and fled to a monaſtery. She accuſed 


him of debility both of body and mind, ſued for a divorce, and put herſelf, 


in the mean time, under the protection of the church. A faction ſeiged the 


wretched Alphonſo, who was confined in the iſland of Tercera; while his 


brother, who immediately married the queen, was declared regent of the 
Vor, IV, D kingdom 
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Spain might be expected to exert more vigour in defence of 
her poſſeſſions in the Low Countries; and the ſatisfaction 
expreſſed in England on account of the late treaty, promiſed 
the moſt hearty concurrence of the parliament in every mea- 
fure that ſhould be propoſed for confining the dangerous 


greatneſs of France, 
But the bold ambition of Lewis XIV. aided by thi per- 


nicious policy of the faithleſs Charles, ſoon: broke through 


all reſtraints; and, as we ſhall afterwards have occaſion to 
ſee, ſet at defiance more formidable confederacies than the 


„ 


kingdom in the aſſembly of the States. (Vertot Hiſt. de la Rewol. du Port.) 


Don Pedro, a prince of abilities, was preparing to aſſert with vigour the in- 


dependency of his country, when it was eſtabliſhed by Soy” in the beginning 
of the year 1668, 


LETT EE KK All 


The General View of the Affairs of Evrore continued, from the 
Treaty of AtX-La-CHAPEELE, in 1668, to the Peace of Ni- 
MEGUEN, iz 1678. 


S the moſt trivial cauſes frequently produce the greateſt 
events, in like manner, my dear Philip, the ſlighteſt 
circumſtances are often laid hold of by ambition, as a pre- 
text for its devaſtations—for deluging the earth with blood, 


and trampling upon the rights of mankind. Though 


Lewis XIV. was highly incenſed at the republic of Holland, 
for pretending to preſcribe limits to his conqueſts, and had 
reſolved upon revenge; yet his reſentment feems to have 
been more particularly rouſed by the arrogance of Van Beun- 
nghen, the Dutch ambaſſador. This republican, who, al- 
though but a burgomaſter of Amſterdam, poſſeſſed the viva- 
city of a courtier and the abilities of a ſtateſman, took a 

peculiar 
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peculiar pleaſure in mortifying the pride of the French mo- 
narch, when employed in negociating the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Will you not truſt to the king's word ?”—ſaid 
M. de Lionne to him in a conference. * I know not what 
&« the king will do,“ replied he: but I know what he 
« can do:.“ A medal is alſo mentioned, though ſeemingly 
without foundation, on which Van Beuninghen (his Chriſtian 
name being Jo/hwa) was repreſented, in alluſion to the ſcrip- 
ture, as arreſting the ſun in his courſe :—and the fun was 
the device choſen for Lewis XIV. by his flatterers * ! It is 
certain, however, that the States ordered a medal to be 
ſtruck, on which, in a pompous inſcription, the republic is 
faid to have conciliated kings, and reſtored tranquillity to 
Europe. 
Theſe were unpardonable affronts in the eyes of a young 
and haughty monarch, ſurrounded by minions and miſtreſſes, 
and ſtimulated by an inſatiable thirſt of glory. But whilſt 
Lewis was making preparations for chaſtiſing the inſolence 
of the Dutch, or rather for the conqueſt of Holland, his 
love of fame was attracted by a new object, and part of his 
forces employed againſt an enemy more deſerving the indig- 
nation of the oft Chriſtian King. 

The Turks, after a long interval of ination, were ein 
become formidable to Europe. The grand vizier, Kupruliz 
who at once directed the councils and conducted the armies 
of the Porte, had entered Hungary at the head of an hundred 
thouſand men, in 1664; and although he was defeated, in 
a great battle, near St. Godard upon the Raab, by the im- 
perial troops, under the famous Montecuculi, the Turks 
obtained a favourable peace from Leopold, who was threat= 
ened with a revolt of the Hungarians. The Hungarian no- 
bles, whoſe privileges had been invaded by theemperor, flew 
to arms, and even craved the aſſiſtance of the Turks, their 
old and irreconcilable enemies. The tebels were quickly 


I. Voltaire, Sies/e, chap. viii. 4. Ibid. chap. ix. 
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1 ſubdued 5 the vigour of Leopold. But the body of that 
brave. people who had ſo often repelled the infidels, and tilled, 
with the ſword in their hand, a country watered with the 
vlood of their anceſtors, were {till difſatisfied ; and Germany 
Uſelf, deprived of ſo ſtrong a barrier as Hungary, was ſoon 
tl threatened by the Turks. 

In the mean time Kupruli turned the arms of the Porte 
againſt the Venetians; and an army of ſixty thouſand Jani- 
zaries, under that able and experienced. general, had now 

beſieged Candia for upward of two years. But the time of 

the Cruſades was long paſt, and the ardour which inſpired 

them, extinguiſhed. Though this iſſand was reputed one of 

the chief bulwarks of Chriſtendom againſt the infidels, no 

general confederacy had been formed for its defence. The 

pope and the knights of Malta were the only allies of the 

Venetians, againſt the whole naval and military force of the 

Ottoman empire. At length, however, Lewis XIV. whoſe 

love of glory had made him aſſiſt the emperor againſt the 

Turks even in Hungary, ſent a fleet from Toulon 

to the relief of Candia, with ſeven thouſand men 

on board, under the duke of Beaufort. But as no other 

Chriſtian prince imitated his example, theſe ſuccours ſerved 

only to retard the conqueſt of that important iſland. The 

duke of Beaufort was ſlain in a fally; and the capital being 

reduced to a heap of ruins, ſurrendered to Kupru- 
lis. The Turks, during this fiege, diſcovered 
great knowledge of the military art; and Morofini, the Ve- 
netian admiral, and Montbrun, who commanded the troops 
of the republic, made all the exertions, and took advantage 

of all the circumſtances, that ſeemed poſſible for valour and 

conduct, in oppoſition to ſuch ſuperior armaments, 

Theſe diſtant operations did not a moment divert the at- 
tention of Lewis from his favourite project, the conqueſt of 
the Low Countries, which he meant to reſume, with the in- 


A. D. 1669. 


Sept 16. 


3. Voltaire, ubi ſup. Henault, 1669. 
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vaſion of Holland, But, in order to render that. project 
ſucceſsful, it ſeemed neceffary to detach England ſrom the 
Triple Alliance. This was no difficult matter. | 
\ Since the exile of Clarendon, which had been preceded 
by the death of Southampton, and was ſoon followed by 
that of Albemarle, Charles II. having no man of principle 
to be a check upon his conduct, had given up his mind en- 
tirely to arbitrary counſels. Theſe counſels were wholly h 
directed by five perſons, commonly. denominated the CABAL, 
in alluſion to the initial letters of their names; Clifford, 
Aſhley, Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale : all men 
of abilities, but deſtitute of either public or private virtue, 
They had flattered Charles in his defire of abſolyte power, 
and encouraged him to hope that he might accompliſh it by 
a cloſe cennexion with France“. Lewis, they ſaid, if gra- 
tified in his ambition, would be found, both able and willing 
to defend the common cauſe of kings againſt uſurping ſub- 
jects; that the conqueſt of the United Provinces, under- 
taken by two ſuch potent monarchs, would prove an eaſy 
enterpriſe, and effeQually contribute to the attainment of the 
great purpoſe deſired ;, that, under pretence of the Dutch 
war, the king might levy. a military force, without which 
he could never hope to maintain, or enlarge his prerogative z 
and that, by ſubduing the republic of Holland, a great ſtep 
would be made toward a deſirable change in the Engliſh go- 
vernment; as it was evident the fame and grandeur, of that 
republic fortified his mie Fe ſubjects in their at- 


4. Charles's deſire of abſolute power ſeems to have-proceeded more from a a 
love of eaſe, and an indo ence of temper, than from any inclination to op- 
preſs his ſubjects. He wiſhed to be able to raiſe the neceffary ſupplies withs 
out the trouble of managing the parliament. But as his profuſion was bound» 
leſs, and his neceſſities in conſequence of it very great, it may be queſtioned 
whether, if he had accompliſhed his aim, he would nat have loaded his peo- 
ple with taxes beyond what they could eaſily bear. At any rate, the attempt 
was atrocious z Was treaſon agaiaſt the conſtitution, and ought | to . in 
eternal deteſtation. 
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tachment to what they _ termed their civil and religious 
libefties 5. 

But although fuch were os views of the king, and fuch 
the fentiments of his miniſters, ſo conſcious was Charles of 
the criminality of the meaſures he meant to purſue, that 
only two of the unprincipled members of the Cabal were 
thought fit to be truſted with his whole ſcheme; Clifford 
and Arlington, both ſecretly Roman Catholics “. By the 
counſels of theſe men, in conjunction wich the duke of York 
and ſome other Catholics, was concluded at Paris, by the 
lord Arundel of Wardour, a ſecret treaty with France; in 
which it was agreed, not only that Charles ſhould co-operate 
in the conqueſt of the Low Countries, and in the deſtruc- 
tion of Holland, but that he thould propagate, to the utmoſt 
of his power, the Catholic faith in his dominions, and pub- 
licly declare himſelf a convert to that religion . In conſi- 
deration of this laſt article, he was to receive from Lewis 
the ſum of two hundred thouſand pounds, and a body of 

troops, in caſe the change of his religion ſhould occaſion a 
rebellion in England; and, by another article, a large annual 
ſubſidy was to be paid him, in order to enable him to carry 
on the war, without the affiſtance of parliament *. 

On purpoſe to concert meaſures conformable to this alli- 
ance, and to conceal! from the world, and eyen from the majo- 
rity of the Cabal, the fecret treaty with France, a pompous 
farce was acted, and an important negociation managed by a 
woman of twenty-five. Le is, under pretence of viſiting his 
14 late conqueſts, but eſpecially the great works he 
muas eretting at Dunkirk, made a journey thither, 
accompanied with his whole court, and preceded or followed 
by thirty thouſand men; ſome deſtined to reinforce the gar- 


g. Boling. Stud. Hit. Hume, vol. viii. 6. King Famer's Memoirs. 
7. The time when this declaration ſhauld be made, was left to Charles; 
who, at the profpeR of being able to reunite his kingdoms to the Catholis 
ahurch, is ſaid to have wept for joy. Xing James's Mem. 
8. King Janes, ui ſup. See alſp Dalrymple's Append, 
| riſons, 
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riſons, ſore to work on the fortifications, and others to level 
the roads. The princeſs Henrietta Maria of England, who 
had been married to the duke of Orleans, brother to 
Lewis XIV. and who was equally beautiful and accompliſhed, 
took this opportunity of viſiting her native country, as if 
attracted by its vicinity, Her brother Charles met her at 
Dover ; where was concluded, between France and England, 
a mock treaty, perfectly ſimilar to the real one, except in 
the article of religion, which was totally omitted; and 
where, amid feſtivity and amuſements, it was finally reſolyed 
to begin with the Dutch war, as a prelude to the eſtabliſh» 
ment of popery and arbitrary ſway in Great Britain“ 

Soon after that negociation, which gave the higheſt fatise . 
faction to the French, and was ſo diſgraceful to the Engliſh 
monarch, died his ſiſter, the ducheſs of Orleans, the bright- 
eſt ornament of the court of Verſailles, and the favourite of 
her family. Her death was ſudden, and not without violent 
ſuſpicions of poiſon; yet did it make no alteration in the con» 
duct of Charles. Always prodigal, he hoped, in conſe- 
quence of this new alliance, to have his neceſſities amply 
ſupplied by the generoſity of France and the ſpoils of Hol- 
land. And Lewis XIV. well acquainted with the fluctuat- 
ing councils of England, had taken care alſo to bind the king 
to his intereſts by a tie, yet ſtronger, if poſſible, than that of 
his wants—by the en{Aving chain of his pleaſures. When 
the ducheſs of Orleans came over to meet her brother at 


9. Voltaire, Siecle, chap. ix. . 

10. King James's Mem. Conference at Dover. Beſide his eagerneſs for the 
conqueſt of Holland, Lewis was afraid, if Charles ſhould begin with a de- 
claration of his religion, to which he ſeemed inclined, that it might create 
ſech troubles in England as would prevent him from receiving any aſſiſtance 
from that kingdom; a circumſtance which weighed more with the French a 
monarch, notwithſtanding his bigatry, than the propagation of the Catholic 
faith. (Dalrymple's Appendix.) The duke of York, on the other hand, was 
ſor beginning with religion, foreſeeing that Lewis, after ſerving his own 
purpoſes, would no longer trouble himſelt about England. ug Famer": 
{eras © | 
D 4 Dover, 
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Dover, ſhe brought among her attendants, at the deſire of 
the French monarch, a beautiful young lady of the name of 
Querouaille, who made the deſired impreſſion upon Charles. 
He ſent her propoſals : his offers were accepted; and although 
the fair favourite, in order to preſerve appearances, went 
back to France with her miſtreſs, ſhe ſoon returned to Eng- 
land. The king, in the firſt tranſports of his paſſion, creat- 
ed her ducheſs of Portſmouth ; and as he continued attached 
to her during the whole future part of his life, ſhe may be 
ſuppoſed to have been highly inftruniciital in | cotinuing his 
connexions with her native country. 
Lewis, now ſure of the friendſhip of Charles, arid having 
almoſt completed his preparations for the invaſion of the 
United Provinces, the chief object of their alliatice, took 
the firſt ſtep toward the accompliſhment of it. There were 
two ways of leading an army from France into the tertito- 
ries of the republic: one lay through the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands, the other through the dominions of the German 
princes upon the Rhine. A voluntary paſſage through the 
former was not to be expected; to force it, appeared danger- 
ous and difficult; it was therefore reſolved to attempt one 
through the latter. The petty princes upon the Rhine, it 
was preſumed, might be corrupted with eaſe, or inſulted 
with ſafety ; but as it was neceſſary firſt to enter the territo- 
ries of the duke of Lorrain, whoſe concurrence Lewis 
thought it impoffible to gain, on account of the memory of 
Former injuries, he reſolved to ſeize the dominions of a 
prince whom he could not hope to reconcile to his views. He 
accordingly gave orders, in breach of the faith of treaties, 
and in the height of ſecurity and peace, to the mareſchal de 
| Hep . Crequi, to enter Lorrain with a powerful army. 
The duchy was ſubdued in a ſhort time; and the 
duke, deprived of all his e took * OE. in the * 
of Cologne. N 
This enterpriſe, which ſeemed only a prelude to farther 
5 gave great alarm to the continental powers, though 
| CS | * 
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ignorant of its final purpoſe; and Lewis in vain endeavoured 
to juſtify his conduct, by the allegation of dangerous in- 
trigues at the court of Lorrain **. Charles II. though under 
no apprehenſions from the ambition of the French monarch, 
took advantage of the general terror, in order to demand 
a large ſupply from his parliament. He informed the two 
houſes, by the mouth of the lord - keeper Bridgeman, that 
both France and Holland were arming by ſea and land, and 
that prudence dictated ſimilar preparations to England. He 
urged, beſide, the neceſſity he was under, in conſequence of 
the engagements into which he had entered by the Triple 
Alliance, of maintaining a reſpeCtable fleet and army, in 
order to' enable him to preſerve the tranquillity of Europe. 
Deceived by theſe repreſentations, the commons voted a ſup- 
ply of near three millions ſterling ©? ; the largeſt that had ever 
been granted to a king of England, and ſurely for the moſt 
deteſtable purpoſe that ever an abuſed people voluntarily 
aided their prince. 

But ample as this ſupply was, neither it nor the remit- 
tances from France were equal to the accumulated neceſſities 
of the crown. Both were loſt in the myſterious vortex of 
old demands and new profufions, before a fleet of fifty ſail 
was ready to put to ſea, The king durſt not venture again 
to aſſemble the parliament z for although the treaty with 
France was yet a ſecret, though the nation was ſtill ignorant 
of his treaſonous deſigns againſt the religion and liberties of 
his ſubjects, the duke of York, the preſumptive heir of the 
crown, had at laſt declared himſelf a Catholic, 
and an univerſal alarm was ſpread of popery and 
arbitrary power. Some new expedient was, therefore, ne- 


A. D. 1671. 


II. Suite de Mezeray. Henault, vol. ii. Voltaire, ubi ſup. 

12. Journalt, Oct. 24, 1670. This liberal grant is a ſufficient proof, that 
if Charles had acted conformable to the wiſhes of his people, he would have 
bad no reaſon to accuſe the parliament of parſimony ; and may be conſidered 
as a final refutation of all apologies for his conduct founded on ſuch a __ 
YM 
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eeſſary, in order to raiſe money to complete the naval pre- 
parations; and, by the advice of fir Thomas Clifford, one 


of the Cabal, who was rewarded for his pernicious counſels 


with a peerage, it was reſolved to ſhut the exchequer; to 
pay no money advanced upon the ſecurity of the funds, but 
to ſecure all the payments that ſhould be made by the of- 
ficers of the revenue, for the public ſervice . 

The ſhutting of the Exchequer occaſioned uniyerſal conſter- 
nation, and even ruin in the city: the bankers fail- 
ed, the merchantscould not anſwer their bills, and 
a total ſtagnation of commerce was the conſequence. The king 
and his miniſters, however, ſeemed to enjoy the general confu- 
fon and diſtreſs. Charles, in particular, was ſo much elated at 
being able to ſupply his wants without the aſliſtance of parlia- 
ment, and ſo confident of ſucceſs in the war with Holland, 
which he thought could not laſt above one campaign, that he 
grew perfectly regardleſs of the complaints of his ſubjects; 
diſcovered ſtrong ſymptoms of a deſpotic ſpirit, and exerciſed 
ſeveral acts of power utterly inconſiſtent with a limited go- 
vernment . But his firſt hoſtile enterpriſe was ill calculated 
to encourage ſuch hopes, or ſupport ſuch arbitrary proceed- 
ings. Before the declaration of war, an inſidious and un- 
ſucceſsful attempt was made upon the Dutch Smyrna fleet, 
valued at near two millions ſterling, by an Engliſh ſquadron 
under fr Robert Holmes. And Charles had the infamy of 
violating the faith of treaties, without obtaining ſuch advan- 
tage as could juſtify the meaſure on the principles of political 
prudence. 


A. D. 1672. 


13. The hardſhips attending this meaſure will better be underſtood by a 
Mort explanation. It had been uſual for the bankers to carry their moncy to 
the Exchequer, where they received intereſt for it; and to advance it upon 
the ſecurity of the funds on which the parliament had charged their ſupplies, 
and out of which they were repaid, when the money was levicd upon the 
public. One million four hundred thouſand pounds had been advanced upon 
the faith of the money-bills paſſed in the laſt ſeiſion of parliament, when the 
exchequer was ſhut. R. Coke, p. 168. 

14. Rapia, vol. ii. fol. edit. Hume, vol, viii Macpherſon, vol. i, 
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Though the Dutch were not ignorant of the preparations 
of England, they never thoroughly believed they could be 
intended againſt them, before this act of hoſtility, Mints. 
which was immediately followed by a declaration | 
of war. As Lewis had taken offence at certain inſolent 
fpeeches, and pretended medals, Charles, after complaining 
of a Dutch fleet, on their own coaſt, not ſtriking the flag to 
an Engliſh yacht, mentioned certain abuſive pictures, as a cauſe 
of quarrel **. The Dutch were at a loſs for the meaning of 
this laſt article, until it was diſcoyered, that a portrait of 
Cornelius de Wit, brother to the penſionary, painted by or- 
der of certain magiſtrates of Dort, and hung up in a chamber 
of the town-houſe, had given occaſion to the complaint, In 
the back ground of that picture, were drawn ſome ſhips on 
fire in a harbour, which was conſtrued to be Chatham, 
where de Wit had really diſtinguiſhed himſelf. But little did 
he or his countrymen think, that an obſcure alluſion to that 
act of open hoſtility would rouſe the reſentment of Eng- 
land“, Ia a word, reaſons more. falſe and frivolous were 
never employed to juſtify a flagrant breach of treaty. 

The French monarch, in his declaration of war, affected 
more dignity. He did not condeſcend to ſpecify parti- 
culars; he only pretended that the inſolence of the Holland- 
ers had been ſuch, that it did not conſiſt with his glory any 
longer to bear it. J hey had incurred his diſpleaſure, and he 
denounced vengeance, This indignant language was ill ſuited 
to deliberate violence and injuſtice ; but the haughty Lewis 
had now completed his preparations, and his ambition was 
flattered with the moſt promiſing views of ſucceſs. 

Never had Europe beheld ſuch a naval and military force, 
or ſo extenſive a confederacy. ſince the league of Cambray, 
as was formed for the deſtruction of the republic of Holland, 
Sweden, as well as England, was detached from the Triple 
League, by the intrigues of Lewis, in order to be a chech 


55. Vide Declaration. 16. Hume, vol. vii. Voltaire, Siesle, chap. ix. 
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- upon the emperor. The biſhop of Munſter, a warlike and 
rapacious prelate, was engaged by the payment of ſubſidies 
and the hopes of plunder to take part with France. The 
elector of Cologne had alfo agreed to act offenſively againſt 
the States; and having conſigned Bonne and other towns in- 
to the hands of Lewis, Magazines were there erected, and it 
was propoſed to invade the united Provinces from that quar- 

The combined fleet of France and England, amount - 
5 to upward of an hundred ſail, was ready to ravage their 
coaſts; and a French army of an hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand choice troops, commanded by the ableſt generals of the 
age, was preparing to enter their frontiers. 

The Dutch were in no condition to reſiſt ſuch a force, "I 
cially by land. The ſecurity procured by the peace of 
Weſtphalia ; the general tranquillity, in conſequence of that 
treaty; the ſubſequent connections of the States with France; 
the growing ſpirit of commerce; and even their wars with 
England, had made them neglect their military force, and 
throw all their ſtrength into the navy. Their vety fortifica- 
tions, on which they had formerly reſted their exiſtence, 
were ſuffered to go out of repair, and their ſmall army was 
ill diſciplined, and worſe commanded. The old experienced 
officers, who were chiefly devoted to the houſe of Orange, 
had been diſmiſſed during the triumph of the rigid republican 
party, and their place ſupplied by raw youths, the ſons or 
kinſmen of Burgomaſters, by whoſe intereſt that party was 
ſupported. Theſe new officers, relying on the credit of their 
friends and family, paid no attention to their military duty. 
Some of them, it is ſaid, were even allowed to ſerve by de- 
puties, to whom they aſſigned a ſmall part of their pay “. | 

De Wit, now ſenſible of his error, in relying too impli- 
citly on the faith of treaties, attempted to remedy theſe 
abuſes, and to raiſe a reſpectable military force for the de- 
fence of his country, in this dangerous crilis. But every 


17. Le Clerc Temple, Voltaire, 
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propoſal which he made for that purpoſe was oppoſed by the 
Orange faction, who aſcribed to his miſconduct alone the 
defenceleſs ſtate: of the republic; and their power, which 
had increaſed with the difficulties of the States, was become 
extremely formidable, by the popularity of the young prince, 
William III. now. in the twenty- ſecond year of his age, and 
who had already given ſtrong indications of the great qua- 
lities, which afterward diſtinguiſhed his active life. For theſe 
qualities William was not a- little indebted to his generous 
and patriotic rival, de Wit; who, conſcious of the precaxi- 
ous ſituation of his own party, had given the prince an ex- 
cellent education, and inſtructed him in all the principles of 
government and ſound policy, in order to render him capable 
of ſerving his country, if any future emergency ſhould ever 
throw the government into his hands | 
The conduct of William had hitherto been highly FO 

ing of approbation, and ſuch as could not fail to recommend 
him to his countrymen. Though encouraged by: England 
and Brandenburgh, to which he was allied by blood, to aſpire 
after the ſtadtholderſhip, he had expreſſed his reſolution of 
depending entirely on the States for his advancement. The 
whole tenor of his behaviour was extremely ſuitable to the 
genius of the Hollanders. Grave and ſilent, even in youth; 
ready to hear, and given to enquire ;. deſtitute of brilliant 
talents, but of a ſound and ſteady underſtanding ; greatly in- 
tent on buſineſs, little inclined to pleaſure, he ſtrongly en- 
gaged the hearts of all men. And the people, remembering 
what they owed to his family, which had ſo. gloriouſſy pro- 
tected them againſt the exorbitant power of Spain, were de- 
ſirous of raifing him to all the authority of his anceſtors z as 
the leader whole valour and conduct could alone deliver them 
from thoſe imminent dangers with which they were threaten- 
ed w. In conſequence of this general predilection, William 
was appointed commander in chief of the forces of the re- 


I8. Ibid. - ; ; 19. Le Clerc. Temple. Voltaire. 
public, 
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public, and the whole thilitary power was put into his hands. 


Ne levies were made, and the army was completed to the 


number of ſeventy thouſand men. But raw troops could 


not of a ſudden acquire diſcipline or experience: and the 


friends of the prince were ſtill diſſatisfied, becauſe the Per- 
petual Edict, by which he was excluded from the ſtadthold- 
erſhip, was not yet revoked. The ſtruggle between the 
parties continued; and by their mutual animoſities, the vi- 
gour of every public meaſure was broken, and the execution 
of every project retarded. | 15 85 
In the meantime de Wit, whoſe maxim, and that of his 
party, it had ever been to give the navy a preference above 
the army, haſtened the equipment of the fleet; in hopes 
that, by ſtriking at firſt a ſucceſsful blow, he might be able 
to inſpire courage into the diſmayed States, as well as to ſup- 


port his own declining authority. Animated by the ſame 


hopes, de Ruyter, his firm adherent, and the greateſt naval 
officer of his age, put to ſea with ninety-one men of war, 
and forty-four frigates and fireſhips, and failed. in queſt of 
the enemy. 

The Engliſh fleet, under the duke of York and the earl of 
Sandwich, had already joined the French fleet, commanded 
by count d'Eſtrees. With this junction the Dutch were 


unacquainted, and hoped to take ſignal vengearice on the 
Engliſh for their perfidivus attempt on the Smyrna fleet. 


May 28. When de Kuyter came in ſight, the combined fleet, 

to the number of an hundred and thirty fail, lay at 
anchor in Solebay. The carl of Sandwich, who had before 
warned the duke of the danger of being ſurpriſed in ſuch a 
poſture, but whoſe advice had been lighted as favouring of 
timidity, now haſtened out of the bay; where the Dutch, 
by their fireſhips, might have deſtroyed the whole naval 
force of the two kingdoms. Though determined to conquer 
or periſh, he ſo tempered his courage with prudence, that 
the combined fleet was evidently indebted to him for its 
ſaſet /. He commanded the van; and by his vigour and dif- 


patchy 
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patch, gave the duke of York and d' Eſtrẽes time to diſengage 
themſelves. Meanwhile he himſelf, ruſhing into battle with 
the Hollanders, and prefenting a front to every danger, had 
drawn the chief attention of the enemy. He killed Van 
Ghent, a Dutch admiral, and beat off his ſhip, after a furi- 
ous engagement: he ſunk another ſhip, which attempted to 
lay him aboard, and two fire-ſhips that endeavoured to grap- 
ple with him. Though his own ſhip was much ſhattered, 
and of one thouſand men ſhe carried, near fix hundred lay 
dead on the deck, he ſtill continued to thunder with all his 
artillery, and to ſet the enemy at defiance, until feized on 
by a third fire-ſhip more fortunate than the two former. 
The ruin of his gallant ſhip was now inevitable; but although 
ſenſible of the conſequences of remaining on board, he re- 
fuſed to make his eſcape . So deep had the duke's ſar- 
caſm ſunk into his mind, that a brave death, in thoſe awful 
moments, appeared to him the only refuge from ignominy, 
ſince his utmoſt efforts had not been attended with victory. 
During this terrible conflict between Van Ghent's divi- 
ſion and the earl of Sandwich, the duke of Vork and de 
Ruyter were not idle. The duke bore down upon the Dutch 
admiral, and fought him with ſuch fury for two hours, that 
of thirty-two actions in which that hoary veteran had been 
engaged, he declared that this was the moſt vigorouſly diſ- 
puted. Night put a ſtop to the doubtful conteſt. Next 
morning the duke of York thought it prudent to retire **. 
The Dutch, though much diſabled, attempted to harraſs him 
in his retreat: he turned upon them, and renewed the fight. 
Meantime fir Joſeph Jordan, who had ſucezeded Sandwich 
in the command of the . or blue diviſion, vn had 


20. Burnet. Temple. King James, in his Memoirs, makes no mention 
of any diſagreement with the earl of Sandwich; but this ſilence is ſurely in- 
ſufficient to weigh againſt the general teſtimony of other cotemporary writ- 
ers. It was a circumſtance not to his honour, and therefore likely ts be con- 
Cealed, Tis account of the battle ſeems in other reſpects very accurate. 

21. Xing James's Mom. 


hitherto 


hitherto been only partially engaged, having gained the wea- 
ther- gage of the enemy, de Ruyter fled, from a ſenſe of his 
danger, and was purſued Iby the duke to the coaſt of Hol- 
land. As the Engliſh hung cloſe on his rear, fifteen of his 
diſabled ſhips could only have been ſaved by a ſudden fog, 
which prevented all farther conſequences **, The French 

had ſcarce any ſhare in this action; and as backwardneſs is 
not their national characteriſtic, it was univerſally believed, 
that they had received orders to keep at a diſtance, while the 
Engliſh and Dutch were weakening each other: an opinion 
which was confirmed- by as the ſubſequent en 
during the war. 

It was certainly honourable for the Dutch to have fought, 
with ſo little loſs, the combined fleet of France and England 
but nothing leſs than a. complete victory, and not perhaps £ 
even that, could have preſerved the credit of de Wit, or pre- 
vented the execution of thoſe ſchemes which were formed 
for the ruin of his country. 

The king of France haying divided his army, confiſting 
of an hundred and twenty thouſand men, into three bodies, 
had put them all in motion about the beginning of May. 
The firſt he headed in perſon, aſſiſted by the famous Tu- 
renne; the prince of Conde led the ſecond ; and Chamilli 
and Luxembourg, who were to act either ſeparately or con- 
junctly, commanded the third. The armies of the elector 
of Cologne and the biſhop of Munſter appeared on the other 
fide of the Rhine, and divided the force and attention of the 
States, Too weak to. defend their extenfive frontier, the 
Dutch troops were ſcattered into ſo many towns, that no 
conſiderable body appeared in the field; and yet a ſtrong . 
garriſon was ſcarcely to be found in any fortreſs. Orſoy, 
Weſel. Rhimberg, and Burack, were taken almoſt 
as ſoon as inveſted, by the French generals. Groll 
ſurrendered to the biſhop of Munſter; and Lewis, to the 
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univerſal conſternation of the Hollanders, advanced to the 
banks of the Rhine . | | | 

The paſſage of that river, ſo much celebrated by the flat- 
terers of Lewis XIV. had in it nothing extraordinary. The 
extreme dryneſs of the ſeaſon, in addition to the other mĩs- 
fortunes of the Dutch, had much diminiſhed the greateſt 
rivers, and rendered many of them, in ſome places, ford- 
able. The French cavalry, animated by the pre- 
ſence of their prince, and protected by a furious. | 
diſcharge of artillery; flung themſelves into the Rhine, and 
had only a few fathoms to ſwim : the infantry, with the king 
at their head; paſſed quietly over on a bridge of boats; and 
as only a few Dutch regiments, without any cannon, ap- 
peared on the other fide, the danger was very ſmall **. 

The attempt however, was bold, and-its ſucceſs added 
greatly to the glory of Lewis, and to the terror of his arms. 
Arnheim immediately ſurrendered to Turenne; and Schenck, 
which had formerly ſuſtained a ſiege of nine months, was 
reduced by the ſame great commander, in leſs than half the 
number of days. Nimeguen; and a number of other towns, 
were delivered up on the firſt ſummons; and the prince of 
Orange, unable to make head againſt the victorious enemy, 
retired into the province of Holland with his ſmall and diſ- 
couraged army. The progreſs of Lewis, like the courſe of 
an inundation, leveled every thing before it. The town 
and province of Utrecht ſeat deputies to implore his cle- 
mency. Naerden, within nine miles of Amſterdam, was 
reduced by the marquis of Rochfort; and had he taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of Muyden, the keys of which were delivered to ſome 
of his advanced parties, but recovered by the magiſtrates, 


June 12. 


23. Voltaire, Seele, chap. ix. Henault, 1672. 

24. Id ibid. The notion which generally prevailed of this paſſage at Paris 
was, that all the French forces had paſſed the Rhine by ſwimming, in the 
face of an army entrenched on the other fide, and amidſt the fire of artillery 
from an impregnable fortreſs called the Tbilus. Voltaire, ubi ſup. 
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when the moment of terror was over, Amſterdam itſelf 
mult have fallen, and with it perhaps the republic of Hol- 
land. | | 

But this opportunity being neglected, the States had 
leiſure to recollect themſelves; and the ſame ambitious va- 
nity, which had induced the French monarch to undertake 
the conqueſt of the United Provinces, proved the means of 
their preſervation. Lewis entered Utrecht in tri- 
umph, ſurrounded by a ſplendid court, and follow- 
ed by a gallant army, all glittering with gold and filver. 
Poets and hiſtorians attended to celebrate his exploits, and 
tranſmit the fame of his victories to poſterity. In the courſe 
of a few weeks, the three provinces of Gueldres, Utrecht, 
and Overyſſel, had ſubmitted to his arms: Frieſland and 
Groningen were invaded by his ally, the biſhop of Munſter; 
ſo that the reduction of Holland and Zealand ſeemed now 
only neceſſary to crown his enterprize. But he waſted in 
vain parade at Utrecht the ſeaſon proper for that purpoſe. 

In the meantime, the people of the remaining provinces, 
inſtead of collecting courage and unanimity from the ap- 
proach of danger, became ſtill more a prey to faction, and 
ungovernable and outrageous from their fears. They aſerib- 
ed all their misfortunes to the unhappy de Wit, whoſe 
prudence and patriotiſm had formerly been the object of 
ſuch general applauſe. Not only the bad ſtate of the army, 
and the ill choice of governors, was imputed to him, but, as 
inſtances of cowardice multiplied, treachery was ſuſpected; 
and his former connections with France being remembered, 
the populace believed that he and his party had conſpired to 
betray them to their ambitious enemy. Under this appre- 
henſion, and perhaps from a hope of diſarming the reſent- 
ment of the king of England, the torrent of popular favour 
ran ſtrongly toward the prince of Orange, who, notwith- 
tanding his youth and inexperience, was repreſented as the 
only perſon able to ſave the republic. The Penſionary and 


his 
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his partizans, however, unwilling to relinquiſh their autho- 
rity, ſtill oppoſed the repeal of the Perpetual Edict; and 
hence the diſtracted counſels and feeble efforts of the 
States. | | 

Amſterdam alone, amid the general deſpondency, ſeemed 
to retain any degree of courage or conduct. The magi- 
itrates obliged the burgeſſes to keep ſtrift watch ; the popu- 
lace, whom want of employment might engage to mutiny, 
were maintained by regular pay, and armed and diſciplined 
for the public defence. Ships were ſtationed to guard the 
city by ſea; and, as a laſt reſource, the ſluices were opened, 
and the neighbouring country was laid under water, without 
regard to the fertile fields, the numerous villas, and flouriſh- 
ing villages, which were overwhelmed by the inundation“ 
All the province followed the example of the capital. 

But the ſecurity derived from this expedient was not ſuf- 
ficient to infuſe courage into the dejected States. The body 
of the nobles, and eleyen towns, voted to ſend ambaſſadors 
to the hoſtile kings, in order to ſupplicate peace. They of- 
fered to ſurrender Maeſtricht, and all the frontier towns 
which lay beyond the limits of the Seven Provinces, and to 
pay a large ſum toward the expences of the war. Fortu- 
nately for the republic and for Europe, theſe conditions 
were rejected. Lewis, in the abſence of Turenne, liſtened 
to the violent counſels of his miniſter Louvois, whoſe un- 
reaſonable demands threw the States into a deſpair that over- 
came their fears. The demands of Charles were not more 
moderate. 'The terms, in a word, required by the two mo- 
narchs, would have deprived the commonwealth of all ſecu- 
rity, by fea as well as by land, and have reduced it to a ſtate 
ot perpetual dependence. Yet were the Provinces ſtill agi- 
tated by the animoſities of faction. Enraged to find their 
country enfeebled by party jealouſy, when its very political 


25. Loltaire, Secle, chap. ix. Temple's Mem. part ii. 
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exiſtence was threatened, the people roſe at Dort, and forced 


their magiſtrates to figa the repeal of the Perpetual 
Edict. Other cities followed the example, and the 
prince of Orange was declared Stadtholder. 

This revolution, ſo favourable to the defence of the re- 
public, was followed by a lamentable tragedy. The talents 
and virtues of the penſionary de Wit marked him out as 
a ſacrifice to the vengeance of the Orange party, now trium- 
phant. But popular fury prevented the interpoſition of 
power. Cornelius de Wit, the penſionary's brother, who 
had ſo often ſerved his country with his ſword, was accuſed, 
by a man of an infamous character, of endeavouring to bribe 
him to poiſon the prince of Orange. The accuſation, 
though attended with the molt improbable, and even abſard 
circumſtances, was greedily received by the credulous mul- 
titude, and even by the magiſtrates. Cornelius was cited be- 
fore a court of judicature, and put to the torture, in order 
to extort a confeſſion of his crime. He bore with the moſt 
intrepid firmneſs all that cruelty could inflict : but he was 


July 5. 


ſtript notwithſtanding of his employraents, and ſentenced to 


baniſhment for life. The penſionary, who had ſupported 
his brother through the whole proſecution, reſolved not to 
deſert him in his diſgrace. He accordingly went to his 
priſon, on purpoſe to accompany him to the place of his 
exile. The ſignal was given to the populace. They broke 
open the priſon doors: they pulled out the two brothers; 
and wounded, mangled, and tore them to pieces ** ; exer- 
ciſing on their dead bodies acts of barbarity too horrid to 


relate. 


The maſſacre of the de Wits, by extinguiſhing for a 
time the animoſities of party, gave vigour and unanimity to 
the councils of the States. All men, from fear, inclination, 
or prudence, concurred in paying the moſt implicit obedi- 


26. Templc's Mem. part ii. See alſo Burnet, Baſnage, Le Clerc, the 
Cageiie, No. 704. preſerved in feveral Hiſtories, 
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ence to the prince of Orange; and William, worthy of that 
heroic family from which he was deſcended, adopted ſenti- 
ments becoming the head of a brave and free people. He 
exhorted them to reject with ſcorn thoſe humiliating con- 
ditions demanded by their imperious enemies; and, by his 
advice, the States put an end to negociations which had ſerv- 
ed only to depreſs the courage of the citizens, and delay 
the aſſiſtance of their allies. He ſhewed them, that, aided 
by the advantages of their ſituation, they would ſtill be able, 
if they abandoned not themſelves to deſpondency, to preſerve 
the remaining provinces, until the other nations of Europe, 
made ſenſible of the common danger, could come to their 
relief. And he profeſſed himſelf willing to undertake their 
defence, provided they would ſecond his efforts with the 
ſame manly fortitude, which they had fo often diſcovered 
under his illuſtrious predeceflors. 

The ſpirit of the young prince ſeemed to infuſe itſelf into 
every breaſt. The people, who had lately entertained only 
thoughts of yielding their necks to ſubjection, now bravely 
determined to reſiſt the haughty victor, and to defend that 
remnant of their native ſoil, of which neither the arms of 
Lewis nor the inundation of waters had as yet bereaved them. 
Should even the ground on which they might combat fail 
them, to ufc the forcible language of Hume, they were ſtill 
reſolved not to yield the generous ſtrife z but flying to their 
ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies, erect a new empire in the 
South of Aſia, and preſerve ahve, even in the climates of 
flavery, that liberty of which Europe was unworthy *7. They 
had already concerted meaſures, we are told, for executing 
this extraordinary reſolution ;. and found, that the ſhips in 
their harbours adequate to ſuch a voyage, were capable of 
carrying fifty thouſand families, or about two hundred thou- 
ſand perſons **. 


No 


27. Hiſt. Eng. vol. vii. 


28. Burnet, book ii. Voltaire, Siele, chap. ix. The reflections of Vol. 5 
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No ſooner did the confederate kings perceive the new 
' ſpirit with which the Dutch were animated, than they bent 
all their efforts to corrupt the prince of Orange. They of- 
fered him the ſovereignty of the province of Holland ; to be 
held under the protection of France and England, and ſecured 
againſt the invaſion of foreign enemies, as well as the revolt 
of his own ſubjects. But William, from motives of pru- 
dence, if not patriotiſm, rejected all ſuch propoſals. He 
was ſenſible that the ſeaſon of danger was over, and that the 
power which he already enjoyed by the ſuffrage of his coun- 
trymen, was both more honourable and leſs precarious, than 
that which muſt depend on princes, who had already ſacri- 
ſiced their faith to their ambition. He therefore declared, 
that he would ſooner retire, if all his endeavours ſhould fail, 
and paſs his life in hunting on his lands in Germany, than 
betray the truſt repoſed in him, by ſelling the liberties of 
his country *?. And when aſked, in a haughty tone, if he 
did not ſee that his country was already ruined, he firmly 
replied, “ There is one way, by which I can be certain never 
&© to ſee the ruin of my country; and that is, to die in diſ- 
& puting the laſt ditch 3 !*? | 

The Dutch, however, were much diſappointed in finding, 
that the elevation of the prince of Orange to the dignity 
of Stadtholder had no influence on the meaſures of his uncle, 
the king of England. Charles perſated in his alliance with 
France. But other circumſtances ſaved the republic. When 
the hoſtile fleets approached the coaſt of Holland, with an 
army on board commanded by count Schomberg, they were 
carried back to ſea in ſo wonderful a manner, and afterward 


porium and the magazine of Europe, ſays he, wherein commerce and the 
arts arc cultivated by three hundred thouſand inhabitants, would foon, in that 
event, have become one vaſt moraſs. All the adjacent lands, which require 
immenſe expence, and many thouſands of men, to keep up their dykes, would 
again have been overwhelmed by that ocean from which they had been gained, 
leaving to Lewis XIV. only the wretched glory of having deſtroyed one of 
the fineſt and mot extraordinary monuments of human induſtry,” Id. ibid. 
29. Temęic' Men. part ii. 30. Burnet, book ii. 
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prevented from landing the forces, by ſuch ſtormy weather, 
that Providence was believed to have interpoſed miraculouſly 
to prevent the ruin of the Hollanders ** ; and Lewis, finding 
that his enemies gathered courage behind their inundations, 
and that no farther progreſs was likely to be made by his 
arms during the campaign, had retired to Verſailles, in order 
to enjoy the glory of his ſucceſs, which was pompouſly diſ- 
played in poems, orations, and triumphal arches. Mean- 
while the other ſtates of Europe began to diſcover 
a jealouſy of the power of France, The empe- | 
ror, though naturally flow, had put himſelf in motion; the 
elector of Brandenburg ſhewed a diſpoſition to ſupport the 
States; the king of Spain had ſent ſome forces to their aſ- 
ſiſtance; and, by the vigorous efforts of the prince of Orange, 
and the proſpect of relief from their allies, a different face 
of affairs began ſoon to appear. | | 
Of all their friends or allies there was none on whom 
the Dutch relied more firmly for relief than the Engliſh par- 
liament, which the king's neceſſities obliged him at 
laſt to convene. But that afſembly was too much 
occupied with domeſtic grievances, to have leiſure to attend 
to foreign politics. Charles, among his other arbitrary mea» 
ſures, had iſſued a general Declaration of Indulgence in re- 
ligious matters, by which the Catholics were placed on the 
ſame footing with the Proteſtant ſectaries. The purpoſe of 
this meaſure was eaſily foreſeen, and excited a general alarm. 
A remonſtrance was framed againſt ſuch an exerciſe of pre- 
rogative : the king defended his meaſure, and the hopes 
and fears of all men were ſuſpended, in regard to the iffue 
of ſo extraordinary an affair. Beſide his uſual guards, the 
king had an army encamped on Blackheath, under the com- 
mand of marſhal Schomberg, a foreigner. Many of his of- 
ficers were of the Catholic religion; and he had reaſon to 
expect that his ally, the king of France, would ſupply him 


A. D. 1673. 


Feb. 4. 


31. Id. ibid. 
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1 


with troops, if force ſhould become neceſſary for reſtrain- 
ing his diſcontented ſubjects, and ſupporting the meaſures 
they had, by common conſent, agreed to purſue. 

But Charles, although encouraged by his miniſters to pra- 
ceed, was ſtartled when he approached the dangerous preci- 


Pice; and the ſame love of eaſe which had led him to de- 


fire arbitrary power, induced him to retract the Declaration 
of Indulgence, when he ſaw how much hazard and diffi- 
culty there would be in maintaining it. He accordingly 
| called for the writing, and broke the ſeals with 
his own hand 3*. But the parliament, though 
highly ſatisfied with this compliance, thought another ſtep 
neceſſary for the ſecurity of their civil and religious liber- 
ties. They paſſed an ac called the TESH: by which all 


March * 


perſons, holding any public office, beſides taking the oaths 


of ſupremacy and allegiance, and receiying the ſacrament ac- 
cording to the rites of the church of England, were obliged 
to abjure the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation. Even to this 
bill the king gave his aſſent; and the parliament, in re- 
compenſe ſor theſe concellions, granted him a conſiderable 
ſupply for his extraordinary occaſions, as they expreſſed 


themſelycs, diſdaining to mention a war which they ab- 


horred **. ; 

But Charles, though baffled in his favourice project, and 
obliged tacitly to relinquiſh the diſpenſing power of the 
crown, was {till refolved to perſevere in his alliance with 
France; in the Dutch war, and conſequently in all the ſecret 
deſigns which depended on ſuch pernicious meaſures. With 
the money granted by parliament, he was enabled to equip a 
fleet, the command of which was giyen to prince Rupert, 
the duke of York being ſet aſide by the Teſt, Sir Edward 


32. Echard. Purnet. Rapin. The people were ſo much clated at this 
victory over the prerogative, that they expreſſed, with bonfircs and illumi- 
nations, their tumultuous joy. Ibid. 

33- Journals, March, 1673. Echord, vol. iii. Burnet, book iii. 
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Sprague and the earl of Oſſory commanded under the prince. 
A French ſquadron joined them, commanded by d'Eſtrees 
and Martel. 

The combined fleet ſailed toward the coaſt of Holland, 
where three indeciſive battles were fought with the Dutch, 
under de Ruyter and Van Tromp. The laſt, however, 
claims our attention on account of its obſtinacy. Tromp im- 
mediately fell along the ſide of Sprague, and both engaged 
with incredible obſtinacy. Tromp was compelled once to 
ſhift his flag, Sprague twice to quit his ſhip; and, unfortu- 
nately, as the Engliſh admiral was paſling to a third ſhip, in 
order to hoiſt his flag, and renew the diſpute, a ſhot ſtruck 
his boat, and he was drowned, to the regret even of his ene- 
mies. But the death of this gallant officer did not paſs un- 
revenged. Van Tromp, after the diſaſter of Sprague, was 
repulſed, in ſpite of his moſt vigorous efforts, by the intre- 
pidity of the earl of Offory “. 

In the mean time a furious combat was maintained be- 
tween de Ruyter and prince Rupert. Never did the prince 
acquire more deſerved honour z his conduct being no leſs 
confpicuous than his valour, which ſhone with diſtinguiſhed 
luſtre. The conteſt was equally obſtinate on both ſides, 
and victory remained long doubtful. At length prince Ru- 
pert threw the enemy into ſome confuſion z and, in order ta 
increaſe it, ſent among them two fire-ſhips. They at once 
took to flight; and had the French, who were maſters of 
the wind, and to whom a fignal was made, borne down 
upon the Dutch, a decided advantage would have been gain- 
cd. But they paid no regard to the ſignal. The Engliſh, 
ſceing themſelves neglected by their allies, therefore gave 
over the purſuit ; and de Ruyter, with little loſs, made good 
his retreat. The victory, as uſual, was claimed by both 
hdes. 


34. Carte's Life of the Duke of Ormond. Burchet, p. 4304. 
35. Burchet, Paſnage. Echard, Kennet, | 
| While 
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While the Dutch, my dear Philip, thus continued to de- 
fend themſelves with vigour by ſea, fortune was ſtill more 
favourable to them by land. Though the French 
monarch took Maeſtricht, one of their {ſtrongeſt 

bulwarks, after a fiege of thirteen days, no other advantage 
was obtained during the campaign. Naerden was retaken 
by the prince of Orange; and the Imperialiſts, under Mon- 
tecuculi, after having in vain attempted againſt Turenne the 
paſſage of the Rhine, eluded the vigilance of that able ge- 
n ral, and fat down ſuddenly before Bonne. The prince of 
Orange, by a conduct no lefs maſterly, leaving behind him 
the other French generals, joined his army to that of the 
empire. Bonne ſurrendered, after a ſhort fiege. 
The greater part of the electorate of Cologne was 
ſubdued by the Dutch and Germans; and the communica- 
tion between France and the United Provinces being by that 
means cut off, Lewis was obliged to recall his forces, and 
abandon his conqueſts with the utmoſt precipitation? . 
The very monuments of his glory were not completed, 
when he returned in diſgrace : the triumphal arch at the 
gate of St. Denis was yet unfiniſhed, after all cauſe of 
triumph had ceaſed *7 ! 

A congreſs, under the mediation of Sweden, held at Co- 
logne during the ſummer, was attended with no ſucceſs. 
The demands of the confederate kings were originally ſuch 
as muſt have reduced the Hollanders to perpetual ſervitude; 
and although they ſunk in their demands, in proportion as 
the affairs of the States roſe, the States fell ſtill lower in their 
offers: ſo that it was found impoſſible for the parties, with- 
out ſome remarkable change of fortune, ever to agree on 
any conditions. After the French evacuated Holland, the 
congreſs broke up. No longer anxious for their ſafety, the 
States were now bent on revenge. Their negociations at 
the courts of Vienna and Madrid were approaching to a 


June 29. 


Nov. 12. 


36. Henault, 1674. 37. Voltaire, Siccle, chap. x. 
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happy concluſion. The houſe of Auſtria in both its branches 
was alarmed at the ambition of Lewis XIV. and the empe- 
ror and the Catholic king publicly ſigned a treaty with the 
United Provinces before the cloſe of the year. Forgetting. 
her ancient animoſities againſt the republic, in the recent in- 
juries which ſhe had received from the French monarch, 
Spain immediately ifſued a declaration of war; and, by a 
ſtrange reverſe in her policy, defended the Dutch againſt 
France and England, by whoſe aid they had become inde- 
pendent of her power | 

The boundleſs ambition of Lewis XIV. together with 
the dark deſigns and mercenary meanneſs of Charles II. 
which led him to a cloſe alliance with France, had totally 
changed the ſyſtem of European policy. But a run of events 
which 1t was not in the power of the confederate kings to 
reverſe, at laſt brought things back to what is now eſteemed 
their natural order. The firſt of theſe events was the peace 
between England and Holland, | 

When the Engliſh parliament met, the commons diſ- 
covered ſuch ſtrong ſymptoms of diſcontent at the late mea- 
ſures of government, -that the king, perceiving he could 
expect no ſupply for carrying on the war, aſked their advice 
in regard to peace. Both houſes thanked him A D. 1674. 
for his condeſcenſion, and unanimouſly concur= Jan. 24. 
red in their advice for a negociation. Peace was accordingly 
concluded with Holland, by the marquis de Freſno, the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador at the court of London, who had 
powers for that purpoſe, and added the influence of his own 
court to the other reaſons which had obliged Charles to 
liſten to terms. The conditions, though little advantageous, 
were by no means degrading to England. The honour of 
the flag was relinquiſhed by the Dutch ; all poſſeſſions were 
mutually reſtored ; new regulations of trade were made, and 
the republic agreed to pay the king near three hundred 
thouſand pounds toward reimburſing the expence of the 

war. 
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war **, Charles bound himfelf to the States, by a ſecret 
article, not to allow the Engliſh troops in the French ſervice 
to be recruited, but would not agree to recall them. They 
2mounted to ten thouſand men, and had oY contributed 
to the rapid fucceſs of Lewis ** 

Though the peace with Holland relieved the king from 
many of his dithculties, it did not reſtore him to the con- 
fidence of his people, nor allay the jealouſy of the parlia- 
ment. Senſible of this jealouſy, Charles, who had always 
been diffident of the attachment of his ſubjects, ſtill kept up 
his connections with France. He apologized to Lewis for 
the ftep he had taken, by repreſenting the real ſtate of his 
affairs; and the French monarch, with great complaiſance 
and good humour, admitted the validity of his excuſes. In 
order {till farther to atone for deſerting his ally, Charles of- 
fered his mediation to the contending powers. 

Willing to negociate under fo favourable a mediator, the 
king of France readily acceded to the offer. As it was ap- 
prehended, however, that, for a like reaſon, the allies would 
be inclined to refuſe it, fir William Temple, whoſe prin- 
ciples were known to be favourable to the general intereſts 
of Europe, was invited from his retreat, and appointed am- 
baſſador from England to the States. Temple accepted the 
office. But refleQing on the unhappy iſſue of his former 
fortunate negociations, and on the fatal turn of counſels 
which had occafioned it, he reſolved, before he fet out on 


his embaſſy, to acquaint himſelf, as far as poſſible, with the 


king's real ſentiments in regard to thoſe popular meaſures 
which he ſeemed to have reſumed. He therefore took oc- 
caſion, at a private audience, to blame the dangerous fchemes 
of the Cabal, as well as their flagrant breach of the moſt ſo- 


38. Articles Peace, in the Jeurnali of the Lords. 

39. Hume, vol. vi. The king's partialicy to France prevented a ſtr'ct ex- 
ecutian of his engagement relative to the recruiting of theſe ours. Id. Ibid, - 
Sce alſo Dalry mpie 8A Fend. 


lemn 
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lemn treaties *?. And when the king ſeemed diſpoſed to 
vindicate their meaſures, but blamed the means employed to 
carry them into execution, that excellent miniſter, no leſs 
prudent than patriotic, endeavoured to ſhew his ſovereign 
how difficult, if not impoſſible, it would be, to introduce into 
England the ſame ſyſtem of religion and government that 
was eſtabliſhed in France; that the univerſal bent of the na» 
tion was againſt both; that many, who appeared indiffer- 
ent in regard to all religions, would yet oppoſe the intro- 
duction of popery, as they were ſenfible it could not be ef- 
fected without military force, and that the ſame force, which 
mould enable the king to bring about ſuch a change, would 
alſo make him maſter of their civil liberties; that, in France, 
it was only neceſſary for a king to gain the nobility and 
clergy, as the peaſants, having no land, were as inſignificant 
as our women and children:—W hereas, in England, a great 
part of the landed property was in the hands of the yeo- 
manry or lower gentry, whoſe hearts were high with eaſe 
and plenty, while the inferior orders in France were 
diſpirited by oppreſſion and want; that a king of England, 
fince the abolition of the feudal policy, could neither raiſe 
nor maintain an army, except by the voluntary ſupplies of 
| his parliament ; that granting he had an army on foot, yet, 
if compoſed of Engliſhmen, it would never be induced to 
ſerve ends which the people ſo much hated and feared ; that 
the Roman catholics in England were not the hundredth 
part of the nation, and in Scotland not the two hundredth ; 
and it ſeemed againſt all common ſenſe to hope, by any one 
part, to govern ninety- nine, who were of different humours 


40. The Cabal was now in a manner diffalved. Clifford was dead: and 
Aſhly, created earl of Shafteſbury, had gone over to the popular party, in 
order to avoid the danger of an impeachment, when he found the kirg 
wanted courage to ſupport his miniſters in thoſe meaſures which he had him- 
ſe]f dictated. Buckingham, in conſequence of his wavering and inconſiſtent 
conduct, was become of ſmall account; but Lauderdale and Arlington were 
11:11 of ſome weight. 
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and ſentiments ; that foreign troops, if few, would ſerve 
only to inflame hatred and diſcontent ; and how to bring 
over at once, and maintain many (for no leſs than three- 
ſcore thouſand would be neceſſary, to ſubdue the ſpirit and 
liberties of the nation), was very hard to imagine “. 

Theſe reaſonings Temple endeavoured to enforce by the 
authority of Gourville, a French ſtateſman, who had reſided 
ſome time in England, and for whoſe judgment he knew 
Charles had great reſpect. * A king of England,” ſaid 
Gourville, on hearing of our difſenſions © who will be the 
« Man of his People, is the greateſt king in the world; but 
c if he will be ſomething more, by God! he is nothing at 
« all.” The king, who had liſtened with impatience at 
ſirſt, ſeemed now open to conviction ; and laying his hand 
on Temple's, ſaid with an air of ſincerity—“ And J will be 
the Max of my people“ J“. | 

Whea Temple went abroad, he found a variety of cir- 
cumſtances likely to defeat the purpoſe of his embaſſy. The 
allies in general, independent of their jealouſy of Charles's 
mediation, expreſſed great ardour for the continuance of the 
war. Spain had engaged Holland to ſtipulate never to come 
to an accommodation, until all things in Flanders were re- 
ſtored to the ſame ſituation in which they were left by the 
Pyrenean treaty; the emperor had high pretenſions on Al- 
face ; and although the Dutch, oppreſſed by heavy taxes, 
might be deſirous of peace, they could not, without violat- 
ing all the principles of honour and policy, abandon thoſe 
allies to whoſe protection they had ſo lately been indebted 
for their ſafety. The prince of Orange, who had vaſt in- 
fluence in their councils, and in whoſe family they had juſt 
decreed the office of ſtadtholder to be perpetual, was beſide 
ambitious of military fame, and convinced, that it would 
be in vain to negociate till a greater impreſſion was made 
upon France, as no equitable terms could otherwiſe be ex- 


41. Temtle's Alem. Pal t ii. chap. i. 42. Id. ibid. 
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pected from Lewis“ . The operations of the enſuing 
campaign did not contribute to this effect. 

Lewis XIV. aſtoniſhed all Europe by the vigour of his 
exertions. He had three great armies in the field this ſum- 
mer: one on the ſide of Germany, one in Flanders, and 
one on the frontiers of Rouſſillon; and he himſelf, at the 
head of a fourth, entered Franche Comte, and ſubdued the 
whole province in fix weeks. The taking of Beſangon 
was matter of great triumph to the French monarch. He 
loved ſieges, and is ſaid to have underſtood them well; 
but he never beſieged a town without being morally certain 
of taking it. Louvois prepared all things ſo effeCtually, the 
troops were ſo well appointed, and Vauban, who con- 
ducted moſt of the fieges, was ſo great a maſter in the 
art of taking towns, that the king's glory was perfectly 
ſafe. Vauban directed the attacks at Beſangon, which was 
reduced in nine days, and became the capital of the pro- 
vince: the univerſity and the ſeat of government being 
tansferred to it from Dol“. 

Nothing of importance happened in Rouſſillon: but in 
Flanders, the prince of Condé, with an inferior army, pre- 
vented the prince of Orange from entering France by that 
quarter: and, after long avoiding an engagement, from mo- 
tives of prudence, he attacked the rear of the confederates, 
when an opportunity offered, in a/ narrow defile near Se- 
neffe, a village between Marimont and Nivelle; threw them 
into confuſion, and took great part of their cannon and bag- 
gage. The prince of Orange, however, leſs remarkable for 
preventing misfortune than for ſtopping its progreſs, rallied 
his diſordered forces; led them back to the charge; puſhed 
the veteran troops of France and obliged the great Conde 
to exert more deſperate efforts, and hazard his perſon more 
than in any action during his life, though now in an ad- 


43. Temple, ubi, ſup. Voltaire, Siecle, chap. x. 
44. Id. ibid. Henault, 167. 
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vanced age, and though he had been peculiarly diſtinguiſhes 
in youth by the impetuoſity of his courage. William did 
not expoſe his perſon leſs. Hence the generous and candid 
teſtimony of Conde, forgetful of his own behaviour: The 
de prince of Orange has acted in every thing like an old 
& captain, except in venturing his life too much like a 

« young ſoldier **.” - 

The engagement was renewed three ſeveral times; and, 
after ſun-ſet, it was continued for two hours by the light of 
the moon. Darkneſs at laſt, not the ſlackneſs of the com- 
batants, put an end to the conteſt, and left the victory unde- 
cided . Twelve thouſand men lay dead on the field, and 
the loſs on both ſides was nearly equal *7. In order to give 
an air of ſuperiority to the allies, and to bring the French to 
a new engagement, the prince of Orange beſieged Oude- 
narde; but Souches, the imperial general, not being 
willing to hazard a battle, he was obliged to relinquiſh his 
enterpriſe, on the approach of Conde. Beſore the cloſe of 
the campaign, however, after an obſtinate ſiege, he took 
Grave, the laſt town which the French held in any of the 
Seven Provinces **. 

Turenne, who commanded on the fide of Germany, 
completed that high reputation which he had already 
acquired, of being the greateſt general of his age and nation. 
By along and haſty march, in order to prevent the junction 
of the different bodies of German troops, he paſſed the 
Rhine at Philipſburg, and defeated the old duke of Lor- 
rain and Caprara, the imperial general, at Sintzheim. With 
twenty thouſand men, he poſſeſſed himſelf of the whole Pa- 
latinate, by driving the allied princes beyond the Neckar 
and the Maine. They returned however, during his ab- 
ſence in Lorrain, with a prodigious army, and poured into 
Alſace, where they meant to paſs the winter. He came back 


45. Templer Mem. part ii. chap. i. 46. Id. ibid. 
47. Voltaire, Siecie, chap. xi. 48. Temple, ubi ſup. ; 
upon 
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upon them unexpectedly; routed the Imperialiſts at Mul- 
hauſen, and chaſed from Colmar the elector of Brandenburg, 
who commanded the troops of the allied princes. He gained 
a farther advantage at Turkheim; and having diſlodged all 
the Germans, obliged them to paſs the Rhine, But the 
glory of ſo many victories was ſtained by the cruelties com- 
mitted in the Palatinate; where the elector beheld, from his 
caitle at Manheim, two cities and five and twenty towns in 
flames“, and where luſt and rapine walked hand in hand 
with fire and ſword. Stung with rage and revenge at ſuch 
a ſpectacle, he challenged Turenne to ſingle combat. The 
mareſchal coolly replied, that he could not accept ſuch a 
challenge without his maſter's leave; but was ready to meet 
the Palatine in the field, at the head of his army, againſt 
any which that prince and his new allies could bring to- 
gether “. 

Theſe events inſpired the 1 of England with ho 
moſt melancholy apprehenſions, but gave ſincere ſatisfaction 
to the court; and Charles, at the requeſt of the king of 
France, prorogued the parliament, which was to have met 
on the 10th of October, to the 13th of April in the follow- 
ing year, leſt the commons ſhould force him to take part 
with the United Provinces. One hundred thouſand —_ 
was the price of this prorogation * 

Lewis, notwithſtanding his ſucceſſes, was alarmed at the 
number of his enemies; and therefore, beſide purchaſing 
the neutrality of England, he endeavoured, though in vain, 
to negociate a peace with Holland. The events 
of the next campaign ſhewed that his fears were 
well founded. Though he made vaſt preparations, and en- 
tered Flanders with a numerous, army, commanded by him- 
ſelf and the prince of Conde, he was able to gain no advan- 
tage of any conſequence over the prince of Orange, who 


A. D. 1675. 


49. Voltaire, Siecle, chap. xi. 80. Temple: Mem, part il. 
51. Dalrymple s Append, Macpherſon, Hit. Brit. chap. iv. | 
Vor. IV. F oppoſed 
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oppoſed him in all his motions. Neither party was willing, 
without ſome peculiarly favourable circumſtance, to hazard 
a general engagement, which might be attended with the 
utter loſs of Flanders, if victory declared for the French, 
and with the invaſion of France if the king ſhould be de- 


feated. Diſguſted at his want of ſucceſs, Lewis returned to 
Verſailles about the end of July, and nothing memorable 
happened in the Low Countries during the campaign. 


The campaign was {till leſs favourable to France in other 
quarters. Turenne was oppoſed, on the fide of Germany, 


by his celebrated rival Montecuculi, who commanded the 


forces of the empire. The object of Montecuculi was to 
paſs the Rhine, and penetrate into Alſace, Lorrain, or Bur- 
gundy; that of Turenne, to guard the frontiers of France, 
and diſappoint the ſchemes of his antagoniſt. The moſt 
conſummate ſkill was diſplayed on both ſides. Both had 
reduced war to a ſcience, and each was enabled to diſcover 


the deſigns of the other, by judging what he himſelf would 
have done in like circumſtances. Turenne, by poſting him- 


ſelf on the German fide of the Rhine, was enabled not only 
to keep Montecuculi from paſſing that river, but to ſeize any 
opportunity that fortune might preſent. Such a happy mo- 
ment he thought he had diſcerned, and was preparing to 
take advantage of it, by bringing the Germans to a deciſive 


engagement, and his own generalſhip and that of Montecu- 


culi to a final trial, when a period was put to his life by a 
cannon-ball, as he was viewing the poſition of the enemy) 
and taking meaſures for erecting a battery **, 

The conſternation of the French on the loſs of their ge 
neral was inexpreſſible. The ſame troops, that a moment 


before were affured of victory, now thought of nothing but 


flight, A diſpnte relative to the command between the 
count de Lorges, nephew to Turenne, and the marquis de 


52. Temple's Mem. part ii. chap. i, Henault, 1675. Voltaire, Stecle, 
chap. xi. | 
Vaubrun, 
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Vaubrun, was added to their grand misfortune. They res 
tteated: Montecticuli preſſed theni hard; but, by the va- 
jour of the Engliſh auxiliaries, who brought up the fear: 
and the abilities of de Lorges, who inherited a conſiderable. 
ſhare of the genius of his uncle, they were enabled to repaſs 
the Rhine; without much loſs: Leaving the army in Flan- 
ders, under the cortimand bf Luxembourg, the prince of 
Condé came with a reinforcement to ſupply the plate of 
Turenne ; and though he was not, perhaps, in all reſpectss 
equal to that conſummate general, he not only prevented 
the Germans from eſtabliſhing themſelves in Alſace, but 
obliged them to repaſs the Rhine, and take Fes Caro 
in their own country 5% 

Before the arrival of Coride, however, a detachment from 
the German army had been ſent to the ſiege of Treves; an 
enterpriſe which the allies had greatly at heart. In the 
mean time the mareſchal de Crequi advanced with a French 
army to the relief of the place. The Germians; whom he 
deſpiſed, leaving part of their forces in the lines, advanced 
to meet him with the main body, under the dukes of Zell 
and Oznabrug, and totally routed him. He eſcaped with 
only four attendants, and throwing himſelf into Treves, de- 
termined to periſh rather than ſurtender the town. But the 
garriſon, after a. gallant defence, tefalving not to fall a ſa- 
crifice to his obſtinacy, eapitulated for themſelves z and be- 
cauſe he refuſed to ſign the articles, they delivered him into 
the hands of the enemy“. 

The king of Sweden, who had been induced by the pay= 
ment of large ſubſidies to take part with France, was till 
more unfortunate this campaign than Lewis. The Dutch, 
the Spaniards, the Danes, became at once his enemies. He 
was defeated by the elector of Brandenburg, whoſe tetritories 
he had invaded, and loft all Pomerania, Bremerfurt was 


51. Id. ibid. * Voltaire; ubi ſuß. b 
F 2 taken 
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taken by the troops of Brunſwic-Lunenburg ; Wolgaſt, by. 

_ thoſe of Brandenburg; and Wiſmar fell into the hands of 
the Danes. 
It was now the criſis for the king of England, by a vigos 
rous concurrence with the allies; to have regained the con- 
fiderice of his people and the reſpect of all Europe. He 
might have fet bounds for eyer to the power of France, and 
have been the happy inſtrument of preventing all thoſe long 
and bloody wars, which were occaſioned by the diſputes in 
regard to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion; as well as thoſe which hays 
been the conſequence of a prince of the houſe of Bourbon 
being eſtabliſhed on the throne of Spain. Chatles was not 
ignorant of the importance of his ſituation z but, inſtead of 
taking advantage of it, to reſtrain the ambition of Lewis 
XIV. he thought only of acquiring money to ſquander upon, 
his pleaſures, by ſelling his neutrality to that monarch} 
A new fecret - treaty was accordingly concluded 

| between the two kings, by which they obliged 
themſelves to enter into no treaties without mutual con- 
ſent; and in which Charles farther ſtipulates, in conſidera- 
tion of an annual penſion, to prorogue or diſſolve his par- 
liament, ſhould it attempt to force him to declare war 
againſt France“. 8 
Thus 


A. D. 1677. 


$5. Mem. de Brandenburg. 

56. Rouvighy to Lewis XIV. jan. 9, and Feb. 27, 1676, in Dalrymple's 7 
Append. The proofs that Charles was a penſioner of France do not reſt : 
| ſolely upon theſe Letters. They are alſo to be found in Xing Fame,®s Mem. 
and the Danby Papers. Bolingbroke ſeems to have been perfectly acquainted 
with them; and very juſtly obſerves, That Charles II. by this meanneſs; 
whatever might be his motives for ſubmitting to it, © eſtabliſhed the ſupe- 
1 tiority of France in Europe.” (Letters on the Study of Hiftory.) Unprin- 
cipied as the miniſters of Charles were, it is with pleaſure that we learn 
from Rouvigny's diſpatches, not one of them heartily concurred in this in- 
famous treaty. Hence,” ſays he to his maſter, your majeſty will plainly 
ec ſee, that in 2/! England, there is only the Zing and the date of Tori, who en- 
% grace your inte reis with affettion ! (Feb. 27, 1676.) And in a future letter 
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Thus ſecure of the neutrality of England, Lewis made vi- 
gorous preparations for carrying on the war in Flanders, 
and was early in the field in perſon. He laid fiege to Conde 
in the month of April, and took it by ſtorm. Bouchain 
fell into his hands - by the middle of May ; the prince of 
Orange, who was ill ſupported” by his allies, not daring to 
attempt its relief, on account of the advantageous poſition 
of the French army. After facing each other for ſome time, 
the two armies withdrew to a greater diſtance, as if by mu» 
tual conſent, neither chuſing to hazard an' engagement. 
The king of France, with his uſual avidity of praiſe, and 
want of perſeverance, returned to Verſailles, leaving the 
command of his army to Mareſchal Schomberg : and the 
prince of Orange, on the departure of Lewis, laid fiege to 
Maeſtricht. The trenches were opened toward the end of 
July, and many deſperate aſſaults made, and ſeveral out- 
works taken; but all without effect. The place made a 
gallant defence; fickneſs broke out in the confederate army; 
and on the approach of Schomberg, who had already taken 
Aire, the prince of Orange was obliged to abandon his en- 
terpriſe 7. The taking of Philipſburg, by the Imperialiſts, 
was the only ſucceſs that attended the arms of the allies 
during the campaign. | 

France was no lefs ſucceſsful by ſea than by land, 
Lewis XIV. had very early diſcoyered an ambition of form- 
ing 2 powerful navy : and during the war between England 
and Holland, in which he was engaged, his ſubjects had ac: 


he udds in confirmation of this fingular exception, « I can anſwer for it 
to your majeſty, that there are none of your own ſubjefts who wife you 
* b-tter ſucceſs, in all your undertakings, than theſe twoo princes; but it is alſo true 
„ that you cannot count upon any, but theſe tavs friends, in all England ! * 
(Jan 28, 1677) The ambaſſador's only fear therefore was, that Charles 
might be * drawn into the ſentiments of his people!” And the pinion was 
eltccemed a neceſſary © new tye,” to bind him 10 the intereſt; of Frans. 
Kouvigny, ubi ſup. | | 
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l in perfection the art of ſnhip- building, as well as the 
moſt approved method of conducting ſea-engagements, by 
means of ſignals, ſaid to have been invented by the duke of 
York. An accidental circumſtance now afforded Lewis an 
opportunity of diſplaying his naval ſtrength, to the aſtoniſhs 
ment and terror of Europe. | 

Meſſina in Sicily had revolted from Spain; and a French 
fleet, under the duke de Vivonne, was ſent to ſupport the 
Citizens in their rebellion. A Dutch and Spaniſh ſquadron 
ſailed to oppoſe Vivonne; hut, after an obſtinate combat, 
Meſſina was relieved by the French. Another engagement 
enſued near Auguſta, rendered famous by the death of the 
gallant de Ruyter, and in which the French had alſo the ad- 
vantage. A third battle, more deciſive than any of the for- 
mer, was fought off Palermo. The combined fleet, to the 
number of twenty-ſeven ſhips of the line, nineteen gallies, 
and four fire-ſhips, was. drawn up in a line withopt the 
mole, and under cover of jhe fortifications. . 'The diſpoſition 
was good, and the appearance formidable; yet Vivonne, or 
rather du Queſne, Who commanded under him, and was a 
great naval officer, did not heſitate to venture an attack with 
a ſquadron inferior in ſtrength. The battle was ſuſtained 
with great vigour on both ſides; until the French, tak- 
ing advantage of a favourable wind, ſent ſome fire-ſhips 
in among the enemy. All was now confuſion and terror. 
Twelve capital ſnips were ſunk, burnt, or taken; five thou- 
ſand men laſt their lives; and the French, riding undiſputed 
maſters of the e endangered the total revolt of 
Naples and Sicily“. 

A congreſs had been opened at Nimeguen in the begs 
ning of the year; but no progreſs, i it was found, could be 

made jn negociation, till the war had taken a more deciſive 
turn. The diſappointment of the allies, in the events of the 
campaign, had now much damped their ſanguine bopes; 


57. Le Clerc, vol. ii. Voltaire, Siecte, chap. xii. 
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and the Hollanders, on whom the whole weight of the war 
lay, ſeeing no proſpe& of a general pacification, began to 
entertain thoughts of concluding a ſeparate treaty with 
France. They were loaded with debts and harraſſed with 
taxes; their commerce languiſhed ; and, excluſive of the diſ- 
advantages attending all leagues, the weakneſs of the Spa- 
niards, and the diviſions and delays of the Germans, progno- 
ſticated nothing but diſgrace and ruin. They themſelves 
had no motive for continuing the war, beſide a deſire of ſe- 
curing a good frontier to Flanders; yet gratitude to their 
allies inclined them to try whether another campaign might 
not produce a peace that would give general ſatisfaction. 
And the prince of Orange, actuated by ambition and ani- 
moſity againſt France, endeavoured to animate them to a 
ſteady perſeverance in their honourable reſolution. 

In the mean time the eyes of all parties were turned to- 
ward England. Charles II. was univerſally allowed to be the 
arbiter of Europe; and no terms of peace which he would 
have preſcribed could have been refuſed by any of the con- 
tending powers. The Spaniards believed, that he would 
never ſuffer Flanders to be ſubdued by France; or, if he 
could be fo far loſt to his own intereſt, that the parliament 
would force him to take part with the confe- A p 1675. 
derates . The parliament was at laſt aſſembled, Feb. 15. 
in order to appeaſe the murmurs of the people, ** a receſs 
of upward of twelve months. Diſputes about their own 
rights engaged the peers for a time; and the commons pro- 
ceeded with temper, in taking into conſideration the ſtate of 
the navy, which the king had recommended to their atten- 
tion. Every thing ſeemed to promiſe a peaceable and eaſy 
ſeſſſon, But the rapid and unexpected progreſs of the French 
arms ſoon diſturbed this tranquillity, and directed to other 
objects the deliberations of both houſes, 

Lewis, having previouſly formed large magazines in Flan- 
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ders, had taken the field in February. Attended by his bro- 
ther the duke of Orleans, his miniſter Louvois, Vauban, and' 
five mareſchals of France, he undertook the ſiege of Valen- 
ciennes; and by the judicious advice of Vauban, who re- 
commended an affault to be made in the morning, when it 
would be leaſt expected, in preference to the night, the uſual 
time for ſuch attempts, the place was carried by 
ſurpriſe . Cambray ſurrendered after a ſhort 
ſiege; and St. Omer was cloſely inveſted, when the prince 


of Orange, with an army haſtily aſſembled, marched to its 
relief. The ſiege was covered by the dukes of Orleans and 


Luxembourg; and as the prince was determined to endea- 
vour to raiſe it, be the conſequences what they might, an 
bbſtinate battle was fought at Mont Caſſel; where, 
April 1x. „„ 
by a ſuperior movement of Luxembourg, William 
Was defeated, in ſpite of his moſt vigorous efforts, and obliged 
to retire to Ypres. His behaviour was gallant, and his re- 
treat maſterly; but St. Omer fubmitted to the arms of 
France “. | 
Juſtly alarmed at ſuch extraordinary ſucceſs, the Engliſh 
parliament preſented an addreſs to the king, repreſenting the 
danger to which the kingdom was expoſed from the great- 
neſs of France, and praying that he would form ſuch alli- 
ances as ſhould both ſecure his own dominions and the 
Spaniſh Netherlands, and thereby quiet the fears of his peo- 
ple. The king returned an evaſive anſwer, and the commons 
thought it neceſſary to be more particular. They entreated 
him to interpoſe immediately in favour of the confederates ; 
and, in caſe a war with France ſhould be the conſequence 
of ſuch interference, they promiſed to ſupport him with all 
neceſſary aids and ſupplies. Charles, in his anſwer, artfully 


% 


60. Voltaire, Sizele, chap x11. ; 

61. Temple s Mem. part ii. chap. ii. In attempting to rally his diſperſed 
troops, the prince ſtruck ane of the runaways acroſs the face with his ſword. 
% Raical!” —cricd he, I will ſet a mark on you at preſent, that I may hang 
* you afterward,” Id. ibid. 
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expreſſed his deſire of being fit put in a condition to accom- 
pliſt the deſign of their addreſs. This was underſtood as a 
demand for money; but the commons were too well ac- 
quainted with the king's connexions with France, to hazard 
their money in expectation of alliances which they believed 
would never be formed, if the ſupplies were granted before- 
hand. Inftead of a ſupply, they therefore voted an addreſs, 
in which © they beſought his majeſty to enter into a league, 
« offenfrve, and defenſive, with the States-General of the 
« United Provinces, againft the growth and power of the 
4 French king, and for the preſervation of the Spaniſh Ne- 
« therlands; and to make ſuch other alliances with the 
« confederates as ſhould appear fit and uſeful for that end 2. 
They ſupported their advice with arguments; and con- 
cluded with aſſuring the king, that when he ſhould be pleaſed 
to declare ſuch an alliance in parliament, they would moſt 
chearfully ſupport his meaſures with plentiful and ſpeedy 
ſupplies. Pretending reſentment at this addreſs, as an en- 
croachment on his prerogative, Charles made an angry 
ſpeech to the commons, and ordered the parliament to be' 
adjourned, | 

Had the king, my 2 - Philip, been prompted to this 
meaſure (as an author, no wiſe prejudiced againſt him, very 
juſtly obſerves) by a real jealouſy of his prerogative, it might 
merit ſome applauſe,” as an indication of vigour z but when 
we are made acquainted with the motives that produced it, 
when we know that it proceeded from his ſecret engage- 
ments with France, and his diſappointment in not obtaining 
a large ſum to diſſipate upon his pleaſures, it furniſhes a new 
inſtance of that want of fincerity which diſgraced the cha- 
rater of Charles *®. When he thus urged the commons to 
ſtrengthen his kinda for war, he had actually fold his neu- 
trality to France, as I have already had occaſion to notice; 


and had he obtained the ſupply required for that end, he 


62. Journals, May 25, 1671. 63, 3 Hift, Brit. chap. i. 
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would no doubt have found expedients to ſcreen his conduct, 
without entering into war, or even breaking off his private 
correſpondence with Lewis. But to make an ofen/ive and 
defenſive alliance with tlie Confederates the condition of a 
ſupply, he foreſaw, would deprive him of the ſecret ſub/idy, 
and throw him upon the mercy of his commons, whoſe con- 
fidence he had deſervedly loſt, and whoſe ſpirit he was de- 
Grous to ſubdue. Conſidering his views, and the engage- 
ments he had formed, he acted with prudence ; but both 
were unworthy of a king of England. 

Waile Charles, lolling in the lap of pleaſure, or woldiog 
his time in thoughtleſs jollity, was thus ingloriouſly ſacrifi- 
ging the honour of his kingdom and the intereſts of Europe, 
in conſideration of a contemptible penſion from a prince to 
whom he might have given law, the eyes of his ſubjects were 
anxiouſly turned toward the political ſituation of the contend- 
ing powers, and the events of the campaign. In Spain, 
domeſtic faction had been added to the other misfortunes of 
a kingdom long declining, through the weakneſs. of her 
councils, and the general corruption of her people. Don 
John of Auſtria, natural ſon of. Philip IV. had taken arms 
againſt the queen-regent, and advanced toward Madrid ; and, 
although, diſappointed in his expectations of ſupport, he re- 
turned to Saragoſſa, fortune ſeon after favoured his ambi- 
tion. The young king, Charles II. eſcaping from his mo- 
ther, ordered her to be ſhut up in a convent at Toledo, and 
declared Don John prime miniſter. But the hopes enter- 
tained of his abilities were not anſwered by the event. The 
misfortunes of Spain increaſed on every ſide. 

In Catalonia, Monterey was defeated ; Bracamonte loſt the 
battle of Forumina in the kingdom of Sicily; and Flanders, 
in conſequence of the capture of Valenciennes, Cambray, 
and St. Omer, was laid open to abſolute conqueſt. The 
prince of Orange, in order to atone for his defeat at Caſſel, 
ſat down before Charieroy z but on the appearance of the 
French army, under mareſchal Luxembourg, he was forced 
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to raiſe the ſiege . William, though poſſeſſed of conſider- 
able talents for war, was inferior to this experienced general z 
and ſeems always to have wanted that happy combination 
of genius and {kill which is neceſſary to form the great com- 
mander. | | | 

On the Upper Rhine, Charles V. duke of Lorrain, who 
had ſucceeded his uncle rather in the title than in the terri- 
tory of that duchy, commanded a body of the allies. The 
prince of Saxe-Eiſinach, at the head of another army, en- 
deavoured to enter Alſace. But the mareſchal de Crequi, 
with an inferior force, defeated the views of the duke of 
Lorrain, though an able officer. He obliged him to retire 
from Mentz; he hindered him from eroſſing the Maeſe; he 
beat up his poſts, he cut off his convoys; and having gained 
an advantage over the allies, near Cokerſberg, he cloſed the 
campaign on that ſide with the taking of Friburg. The ba- 
ron de Montclar, who defended Alſace, was no leſs ſucceſs- 
ful. After various movements, he incloſed the troops of the 
prince of Saxe-Eiſinach within his own, and forced them to 
capitulate near Straſburg *. The king of Sweden, however, 
was not equally fortunate with his illuſtrious ally; he had 
ſtill the worſt in the war, notwithſtanding the taking of 
Elſcinbourg, and a victory gained over the king of Denmark, 
His fleet was twice defeated by the Danes, and the elector 
of Brandenburg took from him the important fortreſs of 
Stettin **, | 

During the rapid progreſs of the French arms in Flanders, 
ſerious negociations had been begun between Lewis and the 
Ztates General of the United Provinces, and an eventual treaty 
was actually concluded; by which all differences were ad- 
juſted, and nothing wanting to the reſtoration of peace, but 
tlie concurrence of their reſpective allies. The misfortunes 
of the confederates, and the ſupine indifference of England, 


64. Peliſon, tom. ili. 65. Id. ibid. Voltaire, Siecle, chap. xii. 
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ſeemed to render peace neceſſary to them. But had they 
been ſuſhciently acquainted with the ſtate of France, they 
would have had fewer apprehenſions from the continuance of 
the war. Though victorious in the field, ſhe was exhauſted 
at home. The ſuccefſes which had rendered her the terror 
of her neighbours, had already deprived her, for a time, of 
the power of hurting them. But the ignorance of mankind 
continued their fears: the apprehenſions of Europe remain- 
ed; and Lewis derived more glory from his imaginary than 
from his real force. 

Theſe apprehenſions were very great in England. In par- 
hament they were made ſubſervient to the purpoſes of 
ambition and fackion, as well as of patriotiſm; and they 
awakened dangerous diſcontents among the people. Mur- 
murs were heard from all ranks of men. Willing to put an 
end to diſſatisfactions that diſturbed his repoſe, Charles 
made a new attempt to gain the confidence of his people. 
His brother's bigoted attachment to popery, and his own. | 


unhappy connections with France, he was ſenſible, had chief- 
ly occaſioned the loſs of his popularity. To afford the pro- 
ſpeCt of a Proteſtant ſucceſſion tio the throne, and procure a 
general peace to Europe, could not therefore fail, he thought, 
of quieting the minds of his ſubjects. He accordingly en- 


couraged propoſals of marriage from the prince of Orange to 
the lady Mary, his brother's eldeſt daughter, and preſump- 
tive heireſs to the crown, the duke of York having then no 
male iſſue, and the king no legitimate offspring. By ſo 
tempting a match, he hoped to engage the prince entirely in 
his intereſts; and to ſanctify with William's approbation 
ſuch a peace as would ſatisfy France, and tend to perpetuate 
his own connections with Lewis. | | 
William came over to England at the cloſe of the cam- 
paign; and whatever might be his motives for ſuch a con- 
duct, he acted a part highly deſerving of applauſe, whether 
we examine it by the rules of prudence or delicacy. He re- 
fuſed to enter upon buſineſs before he had bean introduced 
do 
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to the lady Mary; declaring:that, as he placed great part of 
his happineſs in domeſtic ſatisfaction, no conſideration of in- 
tereſt or policy could ever induce him to marry a perſon, 
who was not perfectly agreeable to him. The lady Mary, 
whom he found in the bloom of youth, and very amiable 
both in mind and perſon, exceeded his higheft hopes; but 
he {till refuſed to concert any meaſures for the general peace, 
until his marriage ſhould be concluded. His allies, who, as 
things ſtood, were likely to have hard terms, would other= 
wiſe, he ſaid, be apt to ſuſpect that he had made this match 
at their coſt, © And I am determined,” addded he, © it ſhall 
cc never be ſaid, that I ſold my honour for a wife 7 P» 
Charles, who affected to ſmile at theſe punctilios, perſiſted 
in his reſolution of making the peace precede the marriage z 
but finding the prince inflexible, he at laſt conſented to the 
nuptials, which were celebrated at St. James's, to the inex- 
preſſible joy of the nation. 

This matrimonial alliance gave great alarm to the Neg of 
France. A junction of England with the confederates, he 
concluded, would be the immediate conſequence of ſo im- 
portant a ſtep, taken not only without his conſent, but with- 
out his knowledge or participation. Charles, however, en- 
deavoured to quiet his apprehenſions, by adjourning the par- 
liament from the third of December to the fourth of next 
April; a term late for granting ſupplies, or forming prepa- 
rations for war. In the mean time the king, the prince 
of Orange, the lord-treaſurer Danby, and fir William Tem- 
ple, held conſultations relative to a general peace ; and the 
earl of Feverſham was diſpatched to France with condi- 
tions ſufficiently favourable to > the allies, and yet not diſho- 
nourable to Lewis. | 

Two days only were allowed the French monarch for the 
acceptance or refuſal of the peace, and the Engliſh ambaſ- 
{ador had no power to negociate. But he was prevailed on 


57. Temple's Mem. part ii, chap. ili. 68. Dalrymple's Append. 
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to ſtay ſome days longer, and returned at laſt without 
any poſitive anſwer. © My ambaſſador at London,” faid 
Lewis, © ſhall have fult powers to finiſh the treaty to the 
e ſatisfaCtion of the king. And I hope my brother will not 
& break with me for one or two towns.“ The French 
ambaſſador declared, that he had leave to yield all the 
towns required, except Tournay ; and even to treat of 
ſome equivalent for that, if the king thought fit. Charles 
was ſoftened by the moderation of Lewis. The prince of 
Orange, who had given vigour to the Engliſh councils, . 
March 9. Was gone; and delay ſucceeded delay in the nego- 
A. P. 1678. ciations, until the French monarch, having taken 
the field early, made himſelf maſter of Ghent and Ypres, 

after having threatened Mons and Namur. 
Theſe conqueſts, which completed the triumph of France, 
filled the Dutch with terror, and the Engliſh with indigna- 
tion. But Lewis managed matters ſo artfully in both nations, 
that neither proved a bar in the way of his ambition. Through 
his intrigues with the remains of the Loveſtein party in Hol- 
land, he increaſed the general defire of peace, by awakening 
a jealouſy of the deſigns of the prince of Orange on account 
of his eagerneſs for continuing the war. In England, he not. 
only maintained his connexions with Charles, but gained to 
his intereſt many of the popular members in both houſes of 
parliament, who were leſs afraid of the conqueſt of Flanders 
than of truſting the king with an army to defend it. So great, 
however, was the ardour of the people of England for war, 
that both the king and parliament were obliged to give way 
to it. An army of twenty thouſand men, to the aſtoniſh- 
ment of Europe, was completed in a few weeks; and part 
of it was ſent over, under the duke of Monmouth, to ſecure 
Oſtend. Meanwhile Charles, in confideration of the ſum of 
three hundred thouſand pounds, ſecretly engaged to diſband 
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his army, and to permit Lewis to make his own terms with ' 
the confederates z and the commons alſo, ſwayedby French 
influence, but ignorant of the king's engagements, and even 
deſirous to thwart his meaſures, voted that the army ſhould 
be diſbanded ?7* ! Baſeneſs ſo complicated, in men of the moſt 
exalted ſtations, makes us almoſt hate human nature, and 
the generous mind, in contemplating ſuch a motley groupe, 
without regard to impoſing names, beholds with equal in- 

dignation the penſioned king and the hireling patriot “. | 
Having nothing now to dread from the only two powers 
that could ſet bounds to his empire, Lewis aſſumed the ſtyle 
of a conqueror; and, inſtead of yielding to the terms offered 
by Charles, he himſelf dictated the articles of a peace, 
which, by placing all the barrier towns of Flanders in his 
hands, left that country open to his future inroads. This 
imperious proceeding, and other aggravating circumſtances, 
occaſioned great murmurs in England, and the king ſeemed 
at length diſpoſed to enter heartily into the war. But the 
confederates had been too often deceived, to truſt any longer 
to the fluctuating counſels of Charles. Negociations for a 
general peace advanced toward a concluſion at Nimeguen 
and as the emperor and Spain, though leaſt able to continue 
the war, ſeemed reſolved to ſtand out, Van Beverning, the 


7t. Temple's Mem. part ii. chap. lit. Dalrymple's Appendix, p. 157. 159. 

72. That ſome of the popular members in both houſes of parliament re- 
ceived money from the court of France, is a truth too notorious to be denied, 
though painful to relate. And to ſay they abetted no meaſure, which they 
did not believe to be for the good of their country, is but a poor apology for 
their venality. A ſenator who can be prevailed on to accept a brite, it is to 
be feared, will readily perſuade himſelf of the re&itude of any meaſure, for 
the ſupport of which that bribe is offered. Of this lord Ruſſel ſcems to have 
deen fully convinced; for although willing to co-operate with France, in 
order to prevent Charles II. from becoming abſolute, (as ſoon as informed 
that Lewis XIV. began to difcover that ſuch a change in the Engliſh govern» 
ment would be againſt his intereſt) he was ſtartled when told by Barillon, that 
he had “ a confiderable ſum to didribute in parliament to obſtruct the vote of 
©« ſupply,”'— I ſhould be ſorry,”” ſaid he, to have auy communication with 
© men Who can be gained by money Dalrymple's Appen. . 
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Dutch ambaſſador, more prudently than honourably, ſigned 
a ſeparate treaty with France . That treaty, which oc- 
caſioned much clamour among the confederates, was ratified | 
by the States ; and all the other powers were-at laſt obliged 
to accept the terms preſcribed by the French monarch. _ 

The principal of theſe terms were, That Lewis, beſide 
F ranche=Compte, which he had twice conquered, ſhould 
retain poſſeſſion of Cambray, Aire, St. Omer, Valen- 
ciennes, Tournay, Ypres, Bouchain, Caſſel, Charlemont, 
and other places; that he ſhould reſtore Maeſtricht to the 
States, the only place belonging to the United Provinces 
which he now retained ; that Spain ſhould be again put in 
poſſeſſion of Charleroy, Oudenarde, Aeth, Ghent, and Lim- 
bourg; that the emperor ſhould give up Fribourg to France, 
and retain Philipſburg ; ;\ that the elector of Brandenburg 
ſhould reſtore to Sweden his conqueſts in Pomerania, and 
that the treaty of Weſtphalia ſhould, remain in full force over 
Germany and the North“. The duke of Lorrain was the 
only prince who refuſed to be included in the peace of Ni- 
meguen : he choſe rather to become a ſoldier of fortune, and 
to command the imperial armies, than to accept his domi- 
nions on the conditions propoſed by Lewis. 

The prince of Orange was ſo much enraged at this peace, 
that he took a very unwarrantable ſtep to break it. He at- 
tacked the quarters of the duke of Luxembourg at St. Denis 
near Mons, after the treaty was ſigned, and when the duke 
repoſed on the faith of it, in hopes of cutting off the whole 
French army“. But he gained no decided advantage; and 
this bold violation of the laws of humanity, if not of thoſe 
of nations, was attended with no other conſequence than the 
loſs of many lives on both ſides. 

The king of England alſo, diſguſted with Lewis, and 
dae of having been ſo long the tool of a monarch to 


73. Temple Mem. part ii. chap. iii. 74. Hainault, an. 1678, 
Mem. de Brandenburg. Voltaire, Siecle, chap, xii. 
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whoſe ambition he might have given law, endeavoured to 
perſuade the States to diſavow their ambaſſador, and refuſe 
to ratify the peace. But the Dutch had made too good terms 
for themſelves to think of immediately renewing the war; 
and Charles, though denied the ſtipulated bribe for his igno- 
minious neutrality, ſoon returned to his former connexions 
with France“. 2 = | 

Thus, my dear Philip, was Lewis XIV. highly exalted 
above every other European potentate. He had greatly ex- 
tended his dominions, in defiance of a powerful confederacy; 
and he had ſecured very important conqueſts, by treaty. His 
miniſters, in negociating. had appeared as much ſuperior to 
thoſe of other nations, as his generals in the field. He had 
given law to Spain, Holland, and the empire: his arms had 
humbled his moſt formidable neighbours, and his ambition 
threatened the independency of all. The farther progreſs of 
that ambition we ſhall afterward have occaſion to trace. In 
the mean time we mult carry forward the domeſtic hiſtory 
of Great Britain. 5 220 
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ENGLAND, from the Popiſh Plot, 15 1678, to the Death of 
CnakTESs II. with a retroſpefive View of the Q Fairs of Scots 
LAND. | 


OTWITHSTANDING the ſeeming eagerneſs of 
Charles II. for war, toward the concluſion of the peace 
of Nimeguen, he was never believed to be fincere. So utterly 
had he loſt the confidence of his people, that his beſt mea- 
ſures were ſuppoſed to proceed from bad motives : nay, the 
more popular any meaſure appeared, the more it was ſuſ- 


pected of ſome dangerous purpole. A general terror pre- 
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vailed of popery and arbitrary power: dark ſurmiſes were 
propagated; and the king and the duke of Vork, in conjunc- | 
tion with France, were juſtly conſidered as the great eme | 
of the civil and religious liberties of the nation. 

Theſe apprehenſions, inflamed by the violence of faction, 
and turned upon a particular object by the forgeries of artful 
men, gave birth to the famous impoſture known by the 
name of the Por ISI PLO r; the moſt extraordinary exam- 
ple of frenzy and deluſion that ever diſtracted an unhappy 
people. But before we enter on that myſterious buſineſs, I 
muſt carry forward the affairs of Scotland, with which it 
was intimately connected. 

Soon after the ſuppreſſion of the inſurrection in the We 
of Scotland, in 1666, and the fevere puniſhment 
of the fanatical inſurgents, the king was adviſed 
to try milder methods for bringing the people over to epiſ- 
copacy. With this view, he entruſted the government to 
the earl of Tweedale, and fir Robert Murray, men of pru- 
dence and moderation. In order to compoſe the religious 
differences, which ſtill ran high; theſe miniſters adopted a 
ſcheme of comprehen/im; by whieh it was propoſed to dimi- 
niſh the authority of the biſhops, to aboliſh their negative voice 
in the eccleſiaſtical courts, and to leave them little 
more than the right of precedency among the Preſ 
dyters . But this ſcheme alarmed the jealouſy of the zealous 
teachers of thoſe times. They choſe rather to deliver their 
wild harangues, at the hazard of their lives, to conventicles 
in woods and mountains, than have any communication 
with antichriſtian inſtitutions, which they eſteemed dangers 
ous and criminal. Touch not! taſte not! handle not!“ 
was their common cry ; and the king's miniſters, perceiv- 
ing that advances to ſuch men could only ſerve to debaſe the 
dignity of government, by being contemptuouſly rejected, 
gave up the project of . ion, and adopted that of 
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In the proſecution of this new ſcheme, they proceeded 

with great temper and judgment. Some of the 
moſt enlightened of the Preſbyterian teachers 
were ſettled in vacant churches, without being obliged to 
conform to the eſtabliſhed religion; and ſalaries of twenty 
pounds a year were offered to the reſt, till they ſhould be 
otherwiſe provided for, on condition that they behaved them- 
ſelves with decency and moderation. This offer was univer- 
ſally rejected, as the king's bribe for ſilence; and thoſe 
teachers who were ſettled in the vacant churches ſoon found 
their popularity decline, when they delivered only the ſimple 
doctrines of Chriſtianity. By ceaſing to rail againſt the 
church and flate, called preaching to the times, they got the 
name of dumb dogs, who were ſuppoſed to be afraid to bark?. 
The churches were again deſerted, for the more vehement 
and inflammatory diſcourſes of the field: preachers and con- 
venticles multiplied daily in the Weſt ; where the people, as 
formerly, came armed to their places of worſhip. 

When this fanaticiſm was at its height, Lauderdale was 
appointed commiſhoner to the Scottiſh parliament, which 
met on the 19th of October. The zealous Preſbyterians, 
the chief affertors cf liberty, were unable to oppoſe the 
meaſures of the court; ſo that the tide ran ſtrongly toward 
monarchy, if not deſpotiſm. By one act it was declared, 
That the right of governing the church was inherent in the 
king; and by another, the number of the militia (eſtabliſhed 
by the undue influence of the crown about two years before) 
was ſettled at twenty-two thouſand men; who were to be 
conſtantly armed, regularly diſciplined, and held in readineſs 
to march to any part of his majeſty's dominions, where their 
ſervice might be required, for the ſupport of his authority, 
power, or greatneſs *, Thus was Charles inveſted with abſo- 
Jute ſway in Scotland, and eyen furniſhed with the means 
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of becoming formidable to his Engliſh ſubjects, whoſe liber- 
ties he wiſhed to ſubdue. ; 
A ſevere act againſt ances followed theſe arbitrary 
laws, on which Lauderdale highly valued himſelf, 
and which induced the king to make him ſole 
miniſter for Scotland. Ruinous fines were impoſed on the 
Preſbyterians, who met to worſhip in houſes, and field 
-preachers and their hearers were tq be puniſhed with death. 
But laws that are too ſevere defeat their own end. The 
rigours exerciſed againſt conventicles in Scotland, inſtead 
of breaking the ſpirit of the fanatics, ſerved only to render 
them more obſtinate; to increaſe the fervour of their zeal, 
to bind them more cloſely together, and to inflame them 
againſt the eſtabliſhed religion. The commonalty every 
where in the low country, but more eſpecially in the weſtern 
counties, frequented conventicles without reſerve ; and al- 
though the gentry themſelves ſeldom viſited thoſe illegal 
places of worſhip, they took no meaſures to repreſs that 
irregularity in their inferiors, whoſe liberty they ſeemed to 
envy. In order to prevent this connivance, a 
bond or contract was tendered to the landlords in 
the Weſt, by which they were to engage for the good 
behaviour of their tenants ; and in caſe any tenant frequent- 
ed a conventicle, the landlord was to ſubject himſelf to the 
ſame fine that could by law be exacted from the offender *. 
But it was ridiculous to give ſanction to laws by voluntary 
contracts; it was iniquitous to make one man anſwerable 
for the conduct of another, and it was illegal to impoſe ſuch 
hard conditions upon men who had no way offended 5. For 
theſe reaſons the greater part of the gentry refuſed to ſign 
the bonds required; and Lauderdale, enraged at ſuch firm- 
neſs, endeavoured to break their ſpirit by an expedient truly 
tyrannical. Becauſe the weſtern counties abounded in con- 
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venticles, though otherwiſe in a ſtate of profound peace, he 
pretended that they were in a ſtate of actual rebellion. He 
made therefore an agreement with ſome Highland chiefs to 
call out their followers, to the number of eight thouſand 3 
who, in conjunction with the guards, and the militia of An- 
gus, were ſent to live at free quarter upon the lands of ſuch 
gentlemen as had rejected the bonds. 

As the weſtern counties were the moſt e. and the 
molt induſtrious in Scotland, and the Highlanders the men 
leaſt civilized, it is more eaſy to imagine than to deſcribe the 
havoc that enſued. An army of barbarians, trained up in 
rapine and violence, unaccuſtomed to diſcipline, and averſe 
from the reſtraints of law, was let looſe among a ſet of peo- 
ple, whom they were taught to regard as the enemies of their 
prince and their religion. Nothing eſcaped their ravenous 
hands: neither age, nor ſex, nor innocence, afforded pro- 
tection. And leſt the cry of an oppreſſed people ſhould 
reach the throne, the council forbade, under ſevere penalties, 
all noblemen and gentlemen of landed propenty to leave the 
kingdom“. 

Notwithſtanding this ſevere edict, the duke of Hamilton, 
with ten other noblemen, and about fifty gentlemen of dif- 
tinction, went to London, and laid their complaints before 
the king. Charles was ſhocked at their narrative, but he 
took no effectual means to remedy the grievances of which 
they complained. “ According to your repreſentation,” 
ſaid he, Lauderdale has been guilty of many bad things 
© in the government of Scotland; but I cannot find that he 
ce has, in any thing, acted contrary to my intereſt.” What 
muſt the intereſts of a king be, when they are unconneQed 
with the welfare of his people 

Meanwhile Lauderdale ordered home the Highlanderes ; 
and taking advantage of the abſence of the diſſatisſied no- 
blemen and gentlemen, he ſummoned a conyention of eſtates 
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at Edinburgh. And this aſſembly, to the eternal diſgrace of 
the nation, ſent up an addreſs to the king, approving of Lau- 
derdale's government. But as the means by which that ad- 
dreſs was procured were well known, it ſerved only to render 
both the king and his miniſter more odious in Scotland, and 
to ſpread univerſal alarm in England; where all men cons 
cluded, that as, in the neighbouring kingdom, the very voice 
of liberty was totally ſuppreſſed, and grievances fo rivetted, 
that it was become dangerous even to mention them, every 
thing was to be feared from the arbitrary diſpoſition of 
Charles. If, by a Proteſtant church, perſecution could be 
carried to ſuch extremes, what, it was aſkad, might not be 
dreaded from the violence of popery, with which the king- 
dom was threatened ? —and what from the full eſtabliſhment 
of abſolute power, if its approaches were fo tyrannical? 
Such were the reaſonings of men, and ſuch their apprehen+ 
ſions in England, when the rumour of a Popim yu threw 
the whole nation into a panic. 

The chief actor in this horrid impoſture, which occaſioned 
the loſs of much innocent blood, was a needy adventurer, 
named Titus Oates, one of the moſt profligate of mankind. 
Being bred to the church, he obtained a ſmall living, which 
he was obliged to abandon on account of a proſecution for 
perjury. He was afterward chaplain on board a man of 
war, but was diſmiſſed for an unnatural crime 7. In his ne- 
ceſſity, he came to London, the former ſcene of his debauch- 
eries, where he got acquainted with Dr. Tongue, a city 
divine, who for ſome time fed and clothed him. Tongue 
himſelf was no perfect character, being a man of a credul- 
ous temper, and of an intriguing diſpoſition. A lover of 
miſchief to ſpread ſcandal was his chief amuſement, and to 
propagate the rumour of plots his higheſt delight. By his 
advice, Oates, whom he found to be a bold impudent fellow, 
agreed to reconcile himſelf to the Romiſh communion, in 
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order to diſcover the deſigns of the Catholies connected with 
the Engliſh court; to go beyond ſea, and to enter into the 
ſociety of the Jeſuits. All theſe directions Oates implicitly 
followed. He became a papiſt; visited different parts of 
France and Spain; reſided ſome time in a ſeminary of Je- 
ſuits at St. Omers; but was- at laſt diſmiſſed on actount of 
had behaviour, by that politic body, who never ** bg have 
truſted him with any of their ſecrets *. 
Oates, however, ſetting his wicked imaginatioh 2 works 
in order to ſupply the want of materials, returned to England 
burning with reſentment againſt the Jeſuits, and with a full 
reſolution of forming the ſtory of a popiſh, plot. This he 
accompliſhed in conjunction with his patron Dr. Tongue; 
and one Kirby, a chemiſt, and Tongue's friend, was em- 
ployed to communicate the intelligence to the king. Charles 
made light of the matter, but deſired to ſee Dr. Tongue; 
who delivered into his hands a narrative, conſiſting of forty- 
three articles, of a conſpiracy to murder his majeſty, to ſub- 
rert the government, and to re-eſtabliſh the catholic faith in 
England. The king, having haſtily glanced over the paper, 
ordered him to carry it to the lord-treaſurer Danby, who 
treated the zune more ſeriouſly than it ſeemed to de- 
ſerve. Yet the plot, after all, would have ſunk into obli- 
vion, on account of the king's diſregard to a tale accom- 
panicd with ſuch incredible circumſtances, had it not been 
for an artful contrivance-of the impoſtors, that gave to the 
whole a degree of importance of which it was unworthy, 
Tongue, who was continually plying the king with freſh 
inſormation, acquainted the lord-treaſurer, by letter, that a 
packet, written by Jeſuits, concerning the plot, and directed 
to Bedingfield, confeſſor to the duke of York, would ſoon be 
delivered. Danby, who was then in Oxfordſhire, haſtened 
to court; but before his arrival, Bedingfield had carried the 
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at Edinburgh. And this aſſembly, to the eternal diſgrace of 
the nation, ſent up an addreſs to the king, approving of Lau- 
derdale's government. But as the means by which that ad- 
dreſs was procured were well known, it ſerved only to render 
both the king and his miniſter more odious in Scotland, and 
to ſpread univerſal alarm in England; where all men con- 
cluded, that as, in the neighbouring kingdom, the very voice 
of liberty was totally ſuppreſſed, and grievances fo rivetted, 
that it was become dangerous even to mention them, every 
thing was to be feared from the arbitrary diſpoſition of 
Charles. If, by a Proteſtant church, perſecution could be 
| carried to ſuch extremes, what, it was aſkad, might not be 
dreaded from the violence of popery, with which the king- 
dom was threatened ? - and what from the full eſtabliſhment 
of abſolute power, if its approaches were fo tyrannical ?— 
Such were the reaſonings of men, and ſuch their apprehen- 
ſions in England, when the rumour of a popiſh plot threw 
the whole nation into a panic. 

The chief actor in this horrid impoſture, which occaſioned 
the loſs of much innocent blood, was a needy adventurer, 
- named Titus Oates, one of the moſt profligate of mankind. 

Being bred to the church, he obtained a ſmall living, which 
he was obliged to abandon on account of a proſecution for 
perjury. He was afterward chaplain on board a man of 
war, but was diſmiſſed for an unnatural crime 7. In his ne- 
ceſſity, he came to London, the former ſcene of his debauch- 
eries, where he got acquainted with Dr. Tongue, a city 
divine, who for ſome time fed and clothed him. Tongue 
himſelf was no perfect character, being a man of a credul- 
ous temper, and of an intriguing diſpoſition. A lover of 
miſchief to ſpread ſcandal was his chief amuſement, and to 
propagate the rumour of plots his higheſt delight. By his 
advice, Oates, whom he found to be a bold impudent fellow, 
agreed to reconcile himſelf to the Romiſh communion, in 
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order to diſcover the deſigns of the Catholies connected with 
the Engliſh court; to go beyond ſea, and to enter into the 
ſociety of the Jeſuits. All theſe directions Oates implicitly 
followed. He became a papiſt; viſited different parts of 
France and Spain; reſided ſome time in a ſeminary of le- 
ſuits at St. Omers; but was at laſt diſmiſſed on account of 
had behaviour, by that politic body, who never leery hive 
truſted him with any of- their ſecrets *. 
Oates, however, ſetting his wicked imagination at work, 
in order to ſupply the want of materials, returned to England 
burning with reſentment againſt the Jeſuits, and with a full 
reſolution of forming the ſtory of a popiſh, plot. This he 
accompliſhed in conjunction with his ' patroms'Dr. Tongue; 
and one Kirby, a chemiſt, and Tongue's friend, was em- 
ployed to communicate the intelligence to the king. Charles 
made light of the matter, but deſired to ſee Dr. Tongue; 
who delivered into his hands a narrative, conſiſting of forty- 
three articles, of a conſpiracy to murder his majeſty, to ſub- 
rert the government, and to re-eſtabliſh the catholic faith in 
England. The king, having haſtily glanced over the paper, 
ordered him to carry it to the lord-treafurer Danby, who 
treated the :nformation more ſeriouſly than it ſeemed to de- 
ſerve. Yet the plot, after all, would have ſunk into obli- 
vion, on account of the king's diſregard to a tale accom- 
panicd with ſuch incredible circumſtances, had it not been 
for an artful contrivance- of the impoſtors, that gave to the 
whole a degree of importance of which it was unworthy, 
Tongue, who was continually plying the king with freſh 
inſormation, acquainted the lord-treaſurer, by letter, that a 
packet, written by Jeſuits, concerning the plot, and directed 
to Bedingfield, confeſſor to the duke of York, would ſoon be 
delivered. Danby, who was then in Oxfordſhire, haſtened 
to court; but before his arrival, Bedingfield had carried the 
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letters to the duke, proteſting that he did not know what 
they meant, and that they were not the hand-writing of the 
perſons whoſe names they bore. The duke carried them to 
the king; who was farther confirmed, by this incident, in 
his belief of an impoſture, and of the propriety of treating 
it with contempt. But the duke, anxious to clear his con- 
feſſor and the followers of his religion from ſuch an horrid 
accuſation, inſiſted on a thorough inquiry into the pretended 
conſpiracy before the council. The council ſat upon the bu- 
ſineſs: Kirby, Tongue, and Oates, were brought before 
them; and although the narrative of the latter was impro- 
bable, confuſed, and contradictory, the plot made a great 
noiſe, and obtained ſuch univerſal credit, that it was _ 
dered as a crime to diſbeljeve it. 

The ſubſtance of Oates's evidence was, 'That he had hk 
privy, both at home and abroad, to many conſultations 
among the Jeſuits for the aſſaſſination of Charles II. who, 
they ſaid, had deceived them; that Grove and Pickering, 
the one an ordained Jeſuit, the other a lay brother, were at 
firſt appointed to ſhoot the king, but that it had afterward 
been reſolved to take him off by poiſon, by bribing Sir George 
Wakeman, the queen's phyſician, and a papiſt; that many 
Jeſuits had gone into Scotland, in diſguiſe, to diſtract the 
government of that kingdom, by preaching ſedition in the 
field conventicles ; that he himſelf had aſſiſted at a conſulta- 
tion of Jeſuits in London, where it was reſolved to diſpatch 
the king by the dagger, by ſhooting, or by poiſon; and that, 
when he was buſy in collecting evidence for a full diſcovery, 
he was ſuſpected, and obliged to ſeparate himſelf from them, 
in order to ſave his own life ?. 

The letters ſent to Bedingheld were produced, in ſupport 
of this evidence; and although they bore as evident marks 
of forgery as the narrative of impoſture, the council iſſued 
orders for ſcizing ſuch accuſcd perſons as were then in Lon- 


9. Burnet, &c. ubi f pra. See alſo Oat:s's Naive. 
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don. Sir George Wakeman was accordingly apprehended, 
together with Coleman, late ſecretary to the ducheſs of 
Vork; Langhorne, an eminent barriſter at law, and eight 
Jeſuits, among whom was Pickering **. Theſe ſteps of the 
cour cil {till farther alarmed the nation: the eity was all in 

an uproar z and apprehenſion: and terror every where pre- 
vailing, the moſt abſurd fictions were received as certain 
facts. = | 
But this ferment would probably 118 ſubgded, and time 
might have opened the eyes of the public ſo as to diſcern 
the impoſture, had it not been for certain collateral circum- 

ſtances, which put the reality of a popiſh plot beyond diſ- 
pute, in the opinion of moſt men. An order had been given, 
by the lord-treaſurer, to ſeize Coleman's papers. -Among 
theſe were found ſome copies of letters to father la Chaiſe, 
the French king's confeſſor, to the pope's nuncio at Bruſ- 
ſels, and to other Catholics abroad ; and as Coleman was a 
weak man, and a wild enthuſiaſt in the Romiſh faith, he had 
inſinuated many extraordinary things to his correſpondents, 
in a myſterious language, concerning the converſion of the 
three Britiſh kingdoms, and. the total ruin of the Proteſtant 
religion, which he termed peſtilent.hereſy. He founded his 
hopes on the zeal of the duke of York, and ſpoke in obſcure 
terms of aids from abroad, for the accomplitkment of what 
he denominated a glorious work ©", 

Theſe indefinite expreſſions, in the preſent ſtate of men's 
minds, were believed to point diſtinctly at all the crimes in 
Oates's narrative; and as Coleman's letters for the laſt two 
years, which were ſuppoſed to contain the unfolding of the 
whole plot, had been conveyed out of the way before the 
others were ſeized, full play was left for imagination. An- 
other incident completed the general deluſion, and rendered 
the prejudices of the nation incurable. 'This was the murder 
ol fir Edmondſbury Godfrey, an active juſtice of the peace, 


10. Id. ibid. 11. Coleman ; Letters. 
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who had ws the depoſition of Oates relative to his firſt 
narrative. He was found dead i in a ditch near Primroſe Hill, 
between London and Hampſtead, with his {word thruſt 
through his body, his money in his pocket, and the rings on 
his fingers. From theſe. laſt circumſtances it was inſerred, 
that his death had not been the act of robbers : it was there- 
fore univerſaaly aſcribed to the reſentment of the Catholics ; 
though it appears, that he had always lived on a good foot- 
ing with that ſe, and was even intimate with Coleman at 
the time that he took Oates's evidence. 

All poſſible advantage, however, was taken of this inci- 
dent, in order to inflame the popular phrenzy. The dead 
body of Godfrey was expoſed to view for two whole days: 
the people in multitudes crouded around it; and every one 
was rouſed to a degree of rage approaching madneſs, as well 
by. the mutual contagion of ſentiments, as by the moving 
ſpectacle. His funeral was celebrated with great pomp and 
parade: the corpſe was conducted through the chief ſtreets 
of the city; ſeventy-two clergymen walked before, and above 
a thouſand perſons of diſtinction concluded the proceſſion 
behind s. To deny the reality, of the plot, was now to be 
reputed an accomplice z to heſitate, was criminal, All par- 
ties concurred in the deluſion, except the unfortunate Ca- 
tholics; who, though conſcious of their own innocence, 
began to be afraid of a maſlacre ſimilar to that of which 
they were accuſed. But their terror did not diminiſh that 
of others. Invaſions from abroad, inſurrections at home, 
conſlagrations, and even poiſonings, were apprehended. Men 
looked with wild anxiety at one another, as if every inter- 
view had been the laſt. The buſineſs of life was at a ſtand: 
all was panic, clamour, and confuſion, which ſpread from 
the capital over the whole kingdom ; and reaſon, to uſe the 
words of a philoſophical hiſtorian, could no more be heard, 
in the preſent agitation of the human mind, than a „ 
in the midſt of the moſt violent hurricane“ 


14. Hume, vol viii. 


During 


12. Burnet, vol. ii. 32. North. 
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During this national ferment the parliament was aſſembled; 
and the earl of Danby, who hated the Catholics, who court- 
ed popularity; and perhaps hoped that the king would be 
more cordially beloved by the nation, if his life was ſup- 
poſed to be in danger from the Jeſuits, opened the ſtory of 
the plot in the houſe of peers. Charles, who wiſhed to keep 
the whole matter from the parliament, was extremely diſ- 
pleaſed with this temerity, and ſaid to his miniſter, © You 
4 will find, though you do not believe it, that you have 
« given the parliament a handle to ruin yourſelf, as well as 
te to diſturb all my affairs: and you will certainly live to re- 
ce pent it!” Danby had afterward ſuthcient n: to revere 
the ſagacity of his maſter. 

The cry of the plot was immediately echoed from the up- 
per to the lower houſe. 'The authority of parliament gave 
ſanction to that fury with which the people were already 
animated. The commons voted an addreſs for a ſolemn faſt, 
and a form of prayer was framed for that occaſion. Oates 
was brought before them; and finding that even the ſem- 
blance of truth was no longer neceſſary to gain credit to his 
{iCtions, he made a bolder publication of his narrative at the 
bar of the houſe, adding many new and extraordinary cir- 
cumſtances. 'The moſt remarkable of theſe were, That the 
Pope, having reſumed the ſovereignty of England, on account 
of the hereſy of prince and people, had thought proper to 
delegate the ſupreme power to the ſociety of Jeſuits; and 
that de Oliva, general of that order, in conſequence of the 
papal grant, had ſupplied all the principal offices, both civil 
and military, with Catholic noblemen and gentlemen, many 
of whom he named. On this ridiculous evidence, the earl 
of Powis, with the lords Stafford, Arundel, Peters, and 
Bellaſis, were committed to the Tower, and ſoon after im- 
peached for high treaſon : and both houſes voted, without 
one diſſenting voice, * That there has been, and till is, a 
* damnable and hellifh plot, contrived and carried on by pa- 

| « pilts, 
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« piſts, for murdering the king, ſubverting the government, 
t and deftroying the Proteſtant religion!“ 

- Encouraged by this declaration, new informers n 
Coleman and a number of other Catholics were brought to 
trial, whoſe only guilt appeared to be that of their religion. 
But they were already condemned by the voice of the nation. 
The witneſſes in their favour were ready to be torn in 
pieces; and the jury, and even the judges, diſcovered ſtrong 
ſymptoms of prejudice againſt them. Little juſtiee could 
be expeCted from ſuch a tribunal. Many of thofe unhappy 
men died with great firmneſs, and all proteſting their inno- 


cence to the laſt ** ; yet theſe ſolemn teſtimonies, after all 


hopes of life had failed, could not awaken compaſſion for 
their fate in the breaſt of a ſingle ſpectator. They were ex- 
ecuted amid the ſhouts of the deluded populate, who ſeemed 
to enjoy their ſufferings. 

From the ſuppoſed conſpirators in the popiſſi blot the 
parliament turned its views to higher objects. A bill was 
introduced, by the commons, for a new Teſt, in which 
popery was denominated idolatry; and all the members who 


refuſed this teſt, were to be excluded from both houſes. The 


bill paſſed the lower houſe, without oppoſition, and was ſent 
up to the lords. The duke of York moved, in the houſe of 
peers, that an exception might be admitted in his favour; 
and with great earneſtneſs, and even with tears in his eyes, 
he ſaid, he was now to throw himſelf on their kindneſs, in 
the greateſt concern he could have in this world. He dwelt 
much on his duty to the king, and his zeal for the proſperity 
of the nation ; and he ſolemnly proteſted, that whatever his 
religion might be, it ſhould be only a private thing between 
God and his own ſoul, and never ſhould influence his pub- 
lic conduct. 'This exception being agreed to, the bill was 
returned to the commons; and, contrary to all expectation, 
the amendment was carried by a majority of two votes "7. 


I5. Journals, October 31, 1678. 16. Burnet, vol. ii. 
17. Journals, Nov. 22, 1678. | 
The 
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The rage againſt popery, — continued; and was in 
nothing more remarkable than in the encouragement given 
by the parliament to informers. Oates, who, granting his 

evidence true, muſt be regarded as an infamous ſcoundre!, 

was recommended by the two houſes to the king. He was 
rewarded with a penſion of twelve hundred pounds a year; 
guards were appointed for his protection; men of the farſt 
rank courted his company and he was called the ſaviour of 
the nation. The employment of an informer became ho- 
nourable; and, beſide thoſe wretches who appeared in ſup- 
port of Oates's evidence, a man high in office aſſumed that 
character. 

Montague, the Engliſh ambaſſador at the court of France, 
diſappointed in his expectation of being made ſecretary of 
ſtate, returned without leave, and took his feat in the lower 
houſe. He had been deeply concerned jn the money nego- 
ciations between Charles and Lewis. On the late diſagree- 
ment of theſe two princes, he had been gained by the latter; 
and now, on the failure of bis hopes of preferment from 
the court of England, he engaged, for one hundred thou- 
ſand crowns, to diſgrace the king, and to ruin his miniſter, 
who was become peculiarly obnoxious to France. Danby, 
having ſome intimation of this intrigue, ordered Montague's 
papers to be ſeized but that experienced politician, prepared 
againſt the poſſibility of ſuch a cireumſtance, had delivered 
into ſure hands the papers that could moſt effectually ſerve 
his purpoſe. The violence of the miniſter afforded a kind 
of excuſe for the perfidy of the ambaſſador. Two of 
Danby's letters were produced before the houſe of com- 
mons. One of theſe contained inſtructions to demand 
three hundred thouſand pounds a year, for three years, 
from the French monarch, provided the conditions of peace 
ſhould be accepted at Nimeguen, in conſequence of Charles's 
good offices; and, as Danby had foreſeen the danger of this 


18. Dalrymple"s Append, p. 193. 
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S343 - 2h 
negociation, the king, in order to remove his fears, had ſub- 
joined with his own hand, that the letter was written by 
his expreſs orders“. 

This circumſtance ir flamed than Mayed the reſent= 
ment of. the commons, who naturally concluded, that the 
king had all along acted in concert with the French court, 
and that every ſtep which he had taken, in conjunction 
with the allies, had been illuſory and deceitful. It was im- 
mediately moved, That there is ſufficient matter of impeach- 
ment againſt the lord-treaſurer; and the queſtion was. cars 
ried by a conſiderable majority. Danby's friends were abaſh- 
ed, and his enemies were elated beyond meaſure with their 
triumph. The king himſelf was alarmed : his ſecret nego- 
ciations with France, before only ſuſpected, were now aſcer- 
tained. Many who wiſhed to ſupport the crown were aſham« 
ed of the meanneſs of the prince, and deſerted their princi- 
ples in order to ſave their reputation. 

The articles exhibited againſt the treaſurer were ſix in 
number; and conſiſted, beſide the letters, of various miſs 
managements in office, moſt of which were either frivolous 
or ill founded. Danby, upon the whole, had been a cautious 
miniſter. When the impeachment was read in the houſe of 
peers, he roſe and ſpoke to every article. He ſhewed that 

lontague, the informer againſt him, had himſelf promoted 
with ardour the money - negociations with Lewis. He clear- 
ed himſelf from the aſperſion of alienating the king's revenue 
to improper purpoſes: and he inſiſted particularly on his 
known averſion againſt the intereſts of France; declaring, 
that whatever compliances he might have made, he had al- 
ways eſteemed a connexion with that kingdom pernicious to 
his maſter and deſtruckive to his country *®. - The lords 
went immediately into a debate on the queſtion ; and, upon 

a diviſion, the majority were againſt the commitment of 


19 Yeurna's, Dec. 14, 1678. See alſo Danby Papers. 
20 FJeurnals of the Lords, Dec 25, 1678. 
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Danby. The commons however inſiſted, that he ſhould 
be ſequeſtered from parliament and committed. A violent 
conteſt was likely to enſue z and the king, who a. Du1679; 
thought himſelf bound to ſupport his miniſter, Jan 25. 
and ſaw no hopes of ending the diſpute by gentle means, 
firſt prorogued, and afterward diſſolved the parliament. 

This was a deſperate remedy in the preſent critical ſtate 
of the nation, and did not anſwer the end propoſed.. It af 
forded but a temporary relief, if it may not be ſaid to have 
increaſed the diſeaſe. The new parliament, which the king 
was under the neceſſity of aſſembling, conſiſted chiefly of the 
molt violent of the former members, reinforced by others of 
the ſame principles. The court had exerted its influence in 
vain : the elections were made with all the prejudices of the 
times. The king's connexions with France had alienated 
the affections of his ſubjects; but the ayowed popery of 
the duke of York was a ſtill more dangerous ſubject of 
jealouſy and diſcontent. Senſible that this was the fatal 
ſource of the greater part of the misfortunes of his reign, 
and foreſeeing the troubles that were likely to be occaſioned 
by the violent ſpirit of the new repreſentatives, Charles 
conjured his brother to conform to the eſtabliſhed church. 
He even ſent the archbiſhop of Canterbury and the biſhop 
of Wincheſter to perſuade him, if poſſible. to become again 
a Proteſtant ; and on finding ail their arguments loſt on his 
obſtinacy, he deſired him to withdraw beyond ſea, in order 
to appeaſe the people, and to ſatisfy the parliament that po- 
piſh counſels no longer prevailed at court. This propoſal 
the duke alſo declined, as he apprehended that his retiring 
would be conſtrued into an acknowledgement of guilt; but 
when the king inſiſted on his departure, as a ſtep neceſſary 
ſor the welfare of both, he obeyed, after engaging Charles 
to make a public declaration of the illegitimacy of the duke 
of Monmouth. He went firſt to Holland, and then to Bruſ- 
ſels, where he fixed his reſidence *. 


21, Burnet, vol. ii, James II. 1679. 
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| | | 
James duke of Monmouth, natural ſon of Charles II. by 
Lucy Walters, and born about ten years before the Reſfos 
ration, poſſeſſed all the qualities that can engage the affec- 
tions of the populace, with many of thoſe that conciliate 
the favour of the more diſcerning part of mankind. To 
a gracefulneſs of perſon, which commanded reſpect, he 
joined the moſt winning affability ; by nature tender, he 
was an enemy to cruelty : he was conſtant in his friendſhips, 
and juſt to his word. Active and vigorous in his conſtitus 
tion, he excelled in the manly exerciſes of the field. He was 
perſonally brave, and loved the pomp, and the very dangers 
of war; but he was vaia even to a degree of folly, verſa- 
tile in his mcaſures, and weak in his underſtanding. This 
_ weakneſs rendered him a fit tool for the earl of Shafteſbury, 
the moſt able and unprincipled man of his age, and who 
had lately diſtinguiſhed himſelf as much by his oppoſition 
againſt the court, as formerly by the violence of his coun- 
ſels in its favour, while one of the Cabal. That bold and 
arch-politician had flattered Monmouth with the hopes of 
ſucceeding to the crown. A ſtory had even been propagated 
of his legitimacy, in conſequence of a ſecret- contract of 
marriage between the king and his mother. This ſtory was 
greedily received by the multitude: and on the removal of 
the duke of York from the kingdom, and the proſpect of 
his being excluded from the ſucceſſion by the jealouſy of 
parliament, it was hoped that Monmouth would be declared 
prince of Wales. But Charles, in order to cut off all ſuch | 
expeQations, as well as to quiet his brother's apprehenſions, 
made a ſolemn declaration before the privy council, that he 
was never married to any woman but the queen; and on 
finding that Monmouth continued to encourage the belief 
of the lawfulneſs of his birth, the king renewed his pro- 
teſtation, and made it particular againſt Lucy Walters 2. 
The ſubſequent events of this reign, my dear Philip, fur- 
niſh abundant matter for the memorialiſt; but, the ſtruggle 
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bern the king and parliament excepted, they have little 
relation to the line of general hiſtory. 1 ſhall, therefore, 
paſs them over flightly, offering only the moſt important to 


your notice. One could willi that the greater part of them 
were eraſed from the Engliſh annals. ; 


The new parliament, no Way - mollified by the diſmiſfion of 24 


the duke of York, diſcovered all the violence that had been 
feared by the court. The commons revived the proſecu- 
tion of the earl of Danby : they. reminded the lords of his 


impeachment and. they demanded juſtice, in. the name of 


the people of Eugland. Charles, determined to fave his 
miniſter, had already had the precaution to grant him a par- 


don. That he now ayowed in the houſe of peers; declaring 
that he could not think Danby i in any reſpect criminal, as he 
had acted in every thing by his orders. Tbe lower houſe, 


paying no regard to this confeſſions immediately voted, that 
no pardon, of the cron could be pleaded in bar of an im- 


peachment by the commons of England. The lords ſeem- 
ed at firſt to adhere to the pardon, but yielded at laſt to the 
violence of the commons; and Danby, after abſconding for | 


a time, ſurrendered to che Black 2 and was committed to 
the Tower. 


Charles, in order to ſooth the commons, Made 2 51 of 


changing his meaſures, Several popular leaders of both 


houſes were admitted into the privy council; particularly ir 
Henry Capel; lord Ruſſell, the earl of Shafteſbury, and the 


vilcounts Halifax and Fauconberg, who had diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their oppoſition to the court. The earl .of 
Efſex, a popular nobleman, was advanced to the head-of the 


treaſury; in the room of the carl gf: Danby 7 and the carl of ; 


23. W GE Ing to be altage- 


ther unlimited in the crown; ſo that this pretenſion of the commons way 


perfectly new. It was not, however, unſuitable to the genius of a monar- 
chy ſtrictly limited; where the king's miniſters are ſuppoſed to be account 


able to the national aſſembly, even for fuch abuſes of power as they ma com- 


mit by orders ſrom their maſter. | 
vol. H 5 . 
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Stndertand, a man every. way qualified for fuch” an office 


was made ſecretary of ſtate. \ 


By thus placing the moſt violent patriots, either real or 


pretended, in his ſervice, the king hoped to regain the af- 


fections of his parliament. But he was miſerably diſap- 
pointed. The commons received his declaration of a new 
council with the greateſt indifference and coldneſs, beliey- 
ing the whole to be a trick in order to obtain money, or 

an artifice to induce the country-party to drop their purſuit 
of grievances, by difarming with offices the violence of their 
leaders. They therefore continued: their deliberations with 
unabating zeal; and reſolved; without one diſſenting voice, 
« Thar the duke of York's being a papiſt, and the hopes of 
* his coming, as ſuch, to the crown, has given the greateſt 


1 countenance and encouragement to the pane againſt the 


« king and the Proteſtant religion **. 
This being conſidered as an introductory ſtep to the even- 


'tual excluſion of the duke from the throne, Charles, in order 


to prevent ſuch a bold meaſure, laid before the parliament _ 
certain limitations, which, without altering the ſucceſſion to 
the crown, he thought ſufficient to ſecure the civil and reli- 
gious liberties of the ſubject. The limitations propofed were 
very important: they deprived a popiſh ſucceſſor of the right 
of beſtowing eccleſiaſtical promotions, and of either ap- 


pointing or diſplacing privy counſellors or judges, without 


the conſent of parliament. The ſame precaution was ex- 
tended to the military part of the government; to the lord- 
lieutenants and deputy-lieutenants of counties, and to all 
officers of the navy **. 

Theſe ample conceſſions, which in a manner annihilated 
the power of the crown, were rejected with contempt by 
the commons. They brought in a bill for the total exclu- 


ſion of the duke of York, and they continued their proſecu- 
tion againſt Danby. They reſolved, That the pardon which 


: 24. Journals, April 27, 1679. 8 25. Ibid. May 10. 
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he claimed was illegal and void ; and, after ſome conferences 
with the lords on the ſubject, a day was fixed for his trial. 
Preparations were alſo mage for the trial of the popiſh 1. 
in the Tower. N 

In the mean time a py Apa {Ee 3 the two 
houſes, occaſioned by a reſolution of the commons, 5 That 
« the lords ſpiritual ought not to have any vote in any 
« proceedings againſt the lords in the Tower **,” This 
reſolution involved a queſtion of no ſmall importance, and 
was of peculiar conſequence in the preſent caſe. Though 
the biſhops were anciently prohibited by the canon law, and 
afterward by eſtabliſhed cuſtom, from aſſiſting at capital 
trials, they generally ſat and voted in motions preparatory 
to ſuch trials. The validity of Danby's pardon was firſt to 
be debated; and, although but a preliminary, was the hinge 
on which the whole muſt. turn. The commons, therefore, 
inſiſted upon excluding the biſhops, whom they knew to be 
devoted to the court: the lords were unwilling to make any 
alteration in the forms of their judicature: both houſes ad- 
hered to their reſpective pretenſions-z and Charles took ad- 
vantage of their quarrels, firſt to prorogue, and then to diſ- 
ſolve the parliament; ſetting aſide, by that meaſure, the 
trial of his miniſter, and, for a time, the Bill of Excluſion 
againſt his brother. 

Though this parliament, my 4 Philip, is Ap 
on account of its violence and its credulity ; and although 
ſome of its members ſeem to have been actuated by a ſpirit 
of party and a ſtrong antipathy againſt the royal family, 
while others were influenced by the money of France or the 
intrigues of the prince of Orange, the greater number were 
animated by a real ſpirit of patriotiſm, by an honeſt zeal 
for their civil and religious liberties. Of this the . 


26. Journals, May 1 17. 
27. Danby and the popiſh lords, Stafford excepted, whoſe fate I ſhall have 
occaſion to relate, after lyivg in the Tower till 16845 were admitted to bail 
vn petition. 
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fon Bill and the Haben Corpus Act are fufficietit Profs. 
The latter, whith particularly diſtinguiſhes the EngMh cn. 
ſtitution, can never be tbo much applauded. | 

The perſonal liberty of individuals is a property of human 
nature, which nothin ing but the certainty of a crime commit- 
ted ought ever to abridge or reſtrain. The Engliſh nation 
had, accordingly, very early and repeatedly, as we have ſeen, | 
ſecured by public acts this valuable part of their rights as 
men; yet fomething was ſtill wanting to render perfonal 
freedom complete, and prevent evaſion or delay from miniſ- 
ters and (judges. The act of Habeas Corpus, paſſed laſt 
&fion,” anſwered all theſe purpoſes, and does equal honour 
to the patriotiſm and the penetration: of thofe who framed. 
it and carried it into a law, This act prohibits the ſending 
of any Engliſh. fubjeCt to a/priſon beyond ſea; and it pro- 
vides, that no judge ſhall. refuſe to any priſoner a writ, 
by which the gaoler is directed to produce in court the 
body of ſuch priſoner, and to certify the cauſe of his detales 
and commitment. 

The general rage againſt popery, and the fucceſs of the 
country-party in the Engliſh parliament, raiſed the ſpirit of 
the Scottiſh Covenanters, and gave new life to their hopes. 
Their conventicles, to which they went armed, became more 
frequent and numerous; and though they never acted offen- 
ſively, they frequently repelled the troops ſent to diſperſe 
chem. But even this ſmall degree of moderation could not 
Tong be preferved by a ſet of wild enthuſiaſts, who thought 
every thing lawful for the ſupport of their godly cauſe; who- 
were driven to madneſs by the oppreſſions of a tyrannical. 
government, and flattered, by their friends in England, with 
the proſpect of relief from their troubles. A barbarous vio- 
lence increaſed the load of their calamities. 

Sharpe, archbiſhop of. St. Andrews, was deſervedly ob- 
noxious to the Covenanters, Having, been deputed by the 
Scottiſh clergy at the Reſtoration, to. manage their: intereſts. 
5 the king, he had betrayed them. He ſoon after openly 


aban- 
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abandoned the Preſbyterian party; and when epiſcopacy, was 
eſtabliſhed i in , his apoſtacy was rewarded. with the 


dignity of primate. To him was. chiefly entruſted the con- 
duct of eccleſiaſtical affairs 3, and, in order to recommend 
himſelf to the court, he perſecuted the Covenanters, or non- 
conformiſts, with unrelenting rig gun. It was impoſſible for 
human beings to ſuffer ſo many injuries, without being Ri- 
mulated againſt their author by the keeneſt emotions of in- 

dignation and: e A of deſperate fanatics, far- 


ay-l; * 1 che archbiſhop i in the neighbourhood of 
St. Andrews; and, aher firing a * nde r. che 
him with many wounds. 

This atrocious action furniſhed, the ncoifiry ik pre- 
text for a more ſevere perlecution- of the Covenantere, on 
whom, without diſtinction, they threw the guilt of the mur. 
der of Sharpe, The troops quartered in the weſtern coun- 
ties received orders to diſperſe, by farce, all conyenticles, 
wherever they ſhould be found. This ſeverity obliged the 
Covenanters to aſſemble in large bodies ʒ and their ſueceſʒ 
in repelling the king's forces emboldened them to ſet forth 
2 declaration againſt epiſcopacy, and publicly to burn the 
acts of parliament which had eſtahliſhed that mode of ecele- 
ſiaſtieal goverment, in Scotland. They took poſſeſſon of 
Glaſgow, and eſtabliſhed a kind of preaching camp in the 
neighbourhood 3. whence they ifſugd proclamations, declare 
ing that they fought againlt the kings Pooch in _religi- 
ous matters, ai popery, prelacy, and a Popjſh ſue- 
ceſſoer , : | 

Charles, lara. at this inſurre tion, diſpatched the duke 
of Monmouth, with a. ways of Engliſh cavalry, to to join the 
royal army in Scotland, and ſubdue the fanatics. . Mon- 
mouth came up with the Covenanters at Bothwel-bridge, 
between Glaſgow and Hamilton, where a rout rather than 
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2 battle enſued, and the inſurgents were totally diſperſed® | 
About ſeyen hundred of theſe petſecuted and miſguided” 
men fell i in the purſuit, : and twelve hundred were made pri- 
| ſoners. But, the execution of two clergymen excepted, this 8 
was all the blood that was ſhed. Monmouth uſed his vic- 
tory with great moderation. Such priſoners, rd would pro: 
miſe to live peaceably in future; were diſmiſſed. 5. 
That lenity, however, unfortunately awakened the jealouſy 
of the court. Monmouth was recalled and diſgraced ; and 
the duke of York, who had found a pretence to return to 
England,” was entruſted with the government of Scotland. 
Under his adminiſtration, the Covenanters were expoſed to 
a cruel , perſecution; and ſuch puniſhments were inflicted 
upon them, even on frivol94s pretences, as make humanity 
ſhudder, and' would disggure the character of any prince 
leſs marked with ſeverities than that of James. He is faid 
4 have been frequently preſent at the torturing of the un- 
ppy eriminals, and to have viewed their füfferings with as 
wg r Uhfecling a attention, a8 if he Had been coritemplating 
wa kuren expetiment een e eee © 
Wzlte chefe things were "attiig in? Scotland, a new pars 
Fe 25 8 Nament was aſſemblecl in England, where the 
pol ſplrit of patty ill raged with"uhaVited fury. Ths 
Nead of Petitioners and Abhorrers {or choſt who applied for 
redreſs of grievances, and fuch as oppoted their 'petitions), 
into "which the nation hat been for ſome time divided, che 
court and country parties came now to be diſtinguiſhed by 
the tilt” prevailing epithets of WI. and Tor. The 
court party reproached t their antagoniſts with their affinity 
to the fanatical conventiclers in Scotland, who were known 
by t the name of Whigsz and the country party pretended to 
find © a reſemblance between the courtiers and the popiſh 
bandit | in Ireland, to whom the appellation of Tory we was affix 
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ed. Such was the origin of thoſe partyungmes, which 
I od bility, continue to the lateſt poſterity... 

The new parliament diſcovered no leſs violence chan the 
former. The commons voted, That it is the undoubted 
right of the ſubjects of England to petition the king for che | 

fitting of parliament and the redreſs of grievances z ; and they 
reſolved, That to traduce ſuch petitioning is to betray the 
liberty of the people, to contribute to ſubvert the ancient 
conſtitution, and to introduce arbitrary power. They re- 
newed the vote of their predeceſſors, laying the whole blame 
of the popiſh plot on the religion of the duke of Vork; and 
they brought in a bill for excluding him from the throne. 
This bill was paſſed after a warm debate, and carried up 
to the houſe of peers; where Shafteſbury and Sunderland 
argued powerfully for it, and Halifax no leſs frenuoufly 
againſt it, Through the forcible reaſoning of the latter, 
who diſcovered an extent of abilities and a flow of elo- 
quence which had never been exceeded in the Engliſh par- 
liament, the bill was rejected by A conſiderable majority pf 
the lords, 

Enraged at this 8 the commons diſcovered 
their ill humour in many violent and unjuſtifiable proceed- 
ings. They proſecuted the Abhorrers; they impeached the 
judges, and they perſecuted all the moſt intimate friends of 
the duke of York. Art laſt they revived the impeachment | 
of the popiſn lords in the Tower, and ſingled out the viſcount 
Stafford as their victim. He was accordingly brought to 
trial; and, although labouring under age and infirmities, he 
defended himſelf with great firmneſs and preſence of mind, | 
exhibiting the moſt ſtriking proofs of his INNOCence. Yet, 
to the aſtoniſhment of all unprejudiced men, he was con- 
demned by a majority of twenty - four voices. He received 
with ſurpriſe, but reſignation, the fatal verdict; and che peo- 
ple, who had exulted over his conviction, were ſoftened into 
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tears at his execution, by the venzrable Griplicity of his ap- 
pearance. He continued on the ſcaffold to Make earneſt pro- 
teſtations of his innocence, and expreſſed a hope that the 
preſent deluſion would ſoon be over. A filent aſſent to his 
aſſeverations was obſerved through the vaſt multitude of 
_ weeping ſpectators; whilſt ſome cried, in a faultering ac. 
cent, We believe you, my Lord!“ The executioner him- 
ſelf was touched with the general ſympathy. Twice did 
he ſuſpend the blow, after raifing the fatal ax; and when 
at laſt, by a third effort, he ſevered that nobleman's head 
from his body, all the ſpectators ſeemed to feel the ſtroke *. 
N The execution of Stafford opened, in ſome meaſure, the 
eyes of the nation, but did not diminiſh the violence of the 
commons. They ſtill hoped, that the king's urgent neceſſi- 
ties would oblige him to throw himſelf wholly upon their 
- generoſity. | They therefore brought in a bill for an aſſoci- 
ation to ptevent the duke of York, or any Papiſt, from ſuc- 
ceeding to the crown; and they voted, That whoever had 
adviſed his majeſty to refuſe the Excluſion Bill were enemies 
to the king and kingdom. Nor did they ſtop here. They 
reſolved, That until a bill to exclude the duke of 
York ſhould paſs, the commons couid grant the 
king no ſupply, withour betraying the truſt repbſed i in them 
by their conſtituents. © And that Charles might not be ena- 
bled, by any other expedient, to ſupport the government, 
and preſerve himſelf independent, they farther reſolved; 
That whoever ſhould thereafter advance money on the cuſ⸗- 
toms, exciſe, or hearth money; or whoever ſhould accept of 
buy any tally of anticipation upon ahy part of the king's re- 
venue, ſhould be adjudged to hinder the fitting of parliament; 
and become reſponlible for 1 n at ot bar of ths 897 
of commons. 
W e got intelligence wo theſe violent procedings 
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Charles came to a reſolution to prorogue the parliament; 
for although lie was ſenſible, that the peers, who had reject- 
ed the Excluſion Bill, would till continue to defend-the 
throne, he ſaw no hope of bringing the commons to any bet- 
ter temper, and was perſuaded that their farther fitting could 
only ſerve to keep faction alive, and to perpetuate the general 
ferment of the nation. When they received information of 
his deſign, they reſolved, That whoever adviſed his majeſty 
to prorogue his parliament, for any other purpoſe than to 
paſs the Bill of Exeluſion, was a betrayer of the king, an 
enemy to the Proteſtant religion and to the kingdom of 
England, a promoter of the French intereſt, and a penſioner 
of France. This furious reſolution, and others of the 
ſame nature, determined the king inſtantly to diffolve * 
parliament, inſtead of proroguing it. | 

Both parties had now carried matters ſo * what a cl 
war feemed inevitable, unleſs the king, contrarꝝ to his fixed 
reſolution of not interrupting the line of ſucceſſion, ſhould 
agree to paſs the Bill of- Excluſion. Charles faw his danger, 
and was prepared to meet it. A variety of circumſtances, 
however, conſpired to preſerve the nation from that extre- 
mity, and to fling the whole powers of As. e 
into the hands of the king. 45 

The PERSONAL CHARACTER of Charles, ka,” to 45 
the words of one who knew him well, with great quickne/s 
of conceptions pleaſantneſs of wit, and variety of knowledge, 
oe had not a grain of pride or vanity in his whole compoſi- 
tion 55,” had always rendered him the idol of the populace. 
The moſt affable, beft bred man alive; he treated his ſubjects. 
like noblemen, like gentlemen, like freemen; not like vaſſals 
or boors. His profeſſions were plauſible; and his whole:beha- 
viour engaging; fo tint he won upon the hearts, even while 
he loſt the good opinion of his ſubjects; and often balanced 
their judgment of things by their perſonal inclination 3%, 
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Theſe qualities, and this part of his conduct, went a great 


way to give the king hold of the affections of his people. But 


theſe were not all. In his public conduct too, he ſtudied 
and even obtained a degree of popularity; for although he 
often embraced meafures inconſiſtent with the political in- 
tereſts of the nation, and ſometimes dangerous to the liberty 
and religion of his ſubjects, he had never been found to pers 
ſevere obſtinately in them, but had always returned into that 
path which the general opinion ſeemed to point out to him. 
And, as a farther excuſe, his worſt meaſures were all aſcrib» 
ed to the bigotry and arbitrary principles of his brother. II 
he had been obſtinate in denying, to the voice of his com- 
mons, the Bill of Excluſion, he had declared himfelf ready 

to paſs any other bill, that might be deemed neceſſary to ſes 

cure the civil and religious liberties of his people during the 
reign of a Popiſn ſucceſſor, provided it did nat tend to alter 
the deſcent of the crown in the true line. This, by the na» 
tion at large, was thought no unreaſonable conceſſion; and, 


if accepted, would haye effectually ſeparated the king from 


the duke of York, unleſs he had changed his religion, inſtead. 
of uniting them together by a fear made common to both. 
But the die was thrown ; and the leaders of the Whig party 
were reſolved to hazard all, rather than hearken to any Es 
ſhortcof abſolute excluſion 3, .. 

This violence of the commons increaſes the e e of the 
king's friends among the people. Aud he did not fail to take 
advantage of ſuch a fortunate circumſtance, in order to 
ſtrengthen his authority, and to diſconcert the deſigns of his 
enemies. He repreſented to the zealous abettors of epiſco- 
pacy, the multitude of Preſbyterians and other ſectaries who 
had entered into the Whig party, both in and out of parlia- 
ment; the encouragement and favour they met with, and. 
the loudneſs of their clamours againſt popery and arbitrary 
power; which, he infinuated, were ir tended only to divert 
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the attention of the more moderate and intelſigent part of the 
kingdom from'their republican and fanatical views: By thefe 
means, he made the nobility and dergy apprehend, | that the 
old ſcheme for the abolition of the church and monarchy. 
was revived; and that the fame miſeries and oppreſſions 
awaited them, to which they had been fo long expoſed dur- 
ing the former, and yet recent uſurpations of the commons. 
The memory of thoſe melancholy times alſo utited many 
cool and unprejudiced perſons to the crown, and begot 2 
dread leſt the zeal for civil liberty ſhould engraft itfelf once 
more on religious enthufjafm, and deluge the nation in blood. 
The king himſelf feemcd not to be totally free from ſuch ap- 
prehenſions. He therefore ordered the new parliament to 
aſſemble at Oxford, that the Whig party might be deprived 
of all that encouragement and ſupport, which they might 
otherwiſe derive from the vicinity of the great and faQtious 
city of London. The party themſelves. afforded a ſtriking 
proof- of the juſtice of che king's" fears. Sixteen peers, all 
violent Excluſioniſts, with the duke of Monmouth at their 
head, preſented a petition againſt che ſitting of the parlia- 
ment at Oxford; ; „ where the two houfes,“ they ſaid, 
& could not deliberate in ſafety ; but would be expoſed to 
the ſwords of the Papiſts and their adherents, of Whem 
* too many had crept into his Majeſty's guards . Theſe 
inſinuations, which ſo evidently pointed at Charles himſelf, 
were thrown out merely to inflame- the people, not to per- 
ſuade the king of the terror of the parliament; and, inſtead 
of altering his reſolution,” are _ wn * 
in the propriety of Wo ol? 25%. an 260.3 - 
In aſſembling a new parliament, 0 won nn 
after the diſſolution of the former, Charles had little expec- 
tation of meeting witch a more favourable diſpoſition in the 
commons. But he was deſirous to demonſtrate his willing- 
neſs to meet that national aſſembly hoping if eyery method 
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of accommodation ſhould fail, that he would be the better 
enabled to juſtify himſelf to. the maſs of hit people, in com- 
ing to a final breach with the repreſentative hody.. * 
commons, on their part, might readily have perceived, from 
the place where they were ordered to meet, that the king 
was determined to act with firmneſs. But they. ſtill flattered 
themſelves, that his urgent neceſſities and his love of eaſe 
would ultimately make him yield to their vehemence. They 
therefore filled the whole kingdom with tumult and noiſe. 
The elections went every where againſt the court; and the 
popular leaders, armed, and conkdent of victory, came to 
Oxford attended by numerous bands of their partiſans. The 
four members ſor the city of London, in particular, were 
followed by large companies, wearing in their hats ribbons, 
in which were woven the blood-ſtirring words, No Popery! 
No Slavery! The king alſo made a ſhew of his ſtrength. He 
entered Oxford in great pomp. His guards were regularly 
muſtered; his party collected their force; and all things, 
on both ſides, wore more the appearance of hoſtile nete 
tion, than of civil deliberation or debate 

Charles, who had hitherto addreſſed his parliaments j in the 
moſt ſoothing language, on this occaſion aſſumed a more au- 
thoritative tone. He reproached the former houſe. of com- 
mons with obſtinacy, in rejecting his proffered limitations; 
he expreſſed a hope of finding a better temper in the preſent; 
and he aſſured both houſes, that, as he ſhould uſe no arbi= 
trary government himſelf, he was reſolyed not to ſuffer-ty- 
ranny in others. The commons were not over-awed by 
this appearance of vigour. As they conſiſted chiefly of the 
ſame members that fat in the laſt parliament, they choſe. the 
ſame. ſpeaker, and diſcoyered the ſame violence as formerly. 
They revived the impeachment of Danby, the inquiry intq 
the popiſh plot, and the Bill of Excluſion. | 
b The king, who was offended at the abſurd bigotry of his 
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brother, and willing to agree to any meafute that might 
gain the nons without breaking the line of ſueceſſion, 
permitted one of his miniſters to propoſe, that the duke of 
York ſhould be baniſhed, during life, five hundred miles 
from England, Scotland, and Ireland; and that, on the 
king's deceaſe, the next heir, namely the princefs of Orange, 
ſhould be conſtituted regent, with regal power. This, as 
lord Bolingbroke humorouſly obſerves, was ſurely not to vote 
the lion in the lobby into the houſe : it would have been to 
vote him out of the houſe and lobby both, and only to ſuffer 
him to be called lion ſtill **. But the paſt diſappointments 
of the popular party, and the oppoſition made by the court, 
had ſoured their remper to ſuch a degree, that no method of 
excluding the duke, but their own, could give them fatis- 
faction. The king's propoſal was, therefore, rejected with 
diſdain 3 and Charles, thinking he had now a ſufficient apo- 
logy for adopting that meaſure, which he had foreſeen 
would become neceſſary, went privately to the houſe Aw 
and diſſolved the parliament **. . 

A ſudden clap of thunder could not more have aſtoniſhed 
the popular party, than did this bold ſtep. Prepared for no 
other but parliamentary reſiſtance, they gave all their tower- 
ing hopes at once to the wind; and the great bulwark of op- 
poſition, which they had been ſo long employed in raiſing, 
quickly vaniſhed into air. They were made ſenſible, though 
too late, that they had miſtaken the temporizing policy of 
Charles for timidity, and his love of eaſe for want of vigour. 
They found, that he had patiently waited until things ſhould 
come to a criſis; and that, having procured a national ma- 
jority on his ſide, he had ſet his enemies at defiance. No 
parliament, they knew, would be ſummoned for ſome years; 
and, during that dangerous interval, they foreſaw that the 
court would have every advantage over a body of men di- 

fperſed and diſunited. Their ſpirit left them, with their 1 
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| 15. NORM: fears for themſelyves ſucceeded. to their violence 


zgainſt the crown. They apprehenſig that a prince, 
whom they had offended and diſtreſſed, would uſe his ** 
with rigour. And they were not deceived e. 

From this time forward, the king became more fronds in 
his temper, and jealous in his diſpoſition. | He immediately 
concluded a ſecret money-treaty with France, in order to 
enable him to govern without parliamentary ſupplies **; and 
he publiſhed a declaration, in vindication of his late violent 
meaſure. That declaration was ordered to be read in all 
the churches and chapels in England: the eloquence of the 
clergy ſeconded the arguments of the monarch : addreſſes, full 
of expreſſions of duty and loyalty, were ſent to him from 
all the legal ſocieties in he kingdom; and the people in 
general ſeemed to congratulate their ſovereign on his happy 
eſcape from parliaments ** ! The doctrines of paſſive obe- 
dience and non-refiſtance were revived ; and the bench and 
the pulpit ſeemed to contend with each other, which could 
ſhew moſt zeal for unlimited power in the crown. 

This was a ſtrange and ſudden revolution in the ſentiments 
of the nation: yet, had the king puſhed his victory no far- 
ther ; had he been contented to enjoy his triumph without 
violence or injullice, his paſt conduct might have admitted 
of ſome apology, and the abettors of the prerogative might 
have awakened reſentment without kindling indignation. 
But Charles was unfortunately at the head of a faction, who 
ſeemed to think that the hour of retaliation was come; and 
as he had formerly temporized to quiet his enemies, he now 
judged it neceflary to give way to the vehemence of his 
friends. In order to gratify the eſtabliſhed clergy, a ſevere 
perſecution was commenced againſt the Preſbyterians, and 


44. Dalrymple's Arend. James II. 1687. 

45. This remarkable change, as Burnet very judicioufly obſerves, ſhews 
how little dependence can be placed on popular humours, which “ have 
« their ebbings and their flowings, their hot and cold fits, almoſt as certainly 
& as ſeas or ſevers.” Hi. of bis Oxon Times, vol. ii. | 

other 
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other Proteſtant ſectaries who had been the chief ſupport af 
the Excluſioniſts in the houſe of commons; and the whole 
gang of ſpies, informers, and falſe witneſſes, who had been 
retained by the popular party in order to *eſtabliſh the reality 
of the popiſh plot, and whoſe perjuries had proved fatal to 
ſo many catholics, were now enliſted by the court, and played 
off as an engine againſt their former patrons. The royaliſts, 
to uſe the expreſſion of a nervous writer, thought their op- 
ponents ſo much covered with guilt, that Na irſelf be 
came u in their puniſſiment 46. 

Every other ſpecies of e but this, my 935 Philips 
may perhaps be vindicated, or admit of ſome excuſe,” Let 
force revenge the violences committed by force: let blood 
{tream for blood; let the pillage of one party repay the de- 
predations of another; let the perſecuted, in their turn, be- 
come perſecutors, and the faggot mutually flame for the pur- 
cation of martyrs:—theſe are but temporary evils, and may 
ſoon be forgot; but let not the fountain of juſtice be poi- 
ſoned in its ſource, and the laws, intended to protect man- 
kind, become inſtruments of deſtruction. This is the great- 
eſt calamity that can befal a nation, famine and peſtilence 
not excepted; and may be conſidered as the laſt ſtage of po- 
litical degeneracy. 170 

In thoſe times of 3 8 corruption and abject forvility, 
when all men ſeemed ready to proſtrate them- 
ſelves at the foot of the throne, the citizens of | 
London {till retained their bold ſpirit. of liberty and inde- 
pendency. The grand jury had judiciouſly rejected an 
indictment againſt the earl of Shafteſbury, on account of the 
improbability of the circumſtances, after perjury had gone 
its utmoſt length. Enraged at this diſappointment, the court 
endeavoured to influence the election of the magiſtrates, and 
ſucceeded; but as that conteſt, it was perceived, might be 
to renew every year, ſomething more decilive was reſolved 


— 


A. D. 1682. 


46. Macpherſon, Hi,. Brit. chap. vi. f 
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upon. A org of Nu Warranto was accordingly iſſued 

againſt the city: that is, an inquiry into the validity of a 
corporation charter, which is preſumed to be defective, or 
to have been forfeited by ſome offence to be proved in the 
courſe of ſuit. And although the cauſe of the city was 


| powerfully defended, and the offences pleaded againſt it of the 


Fa: frivolous kind, judgment was given in fa. 
ur of the crown. The aldermen and com- 
3 in humble ſupplication, waited upon the king; 


A. P. 1683, 


and Charles, who had now obtained his end, agreed to re- 


ſtore their charter, but on ſuch terms as would put the proud 


. capital entirely in his power. He reſerved to himſelf the 
approbaticn of the principal magiſtrates ; with this ſpecial 


proviſo, that ſhould his majeſty twice diſapprove of the lord 
mayor or ſheriffs elected, he might, by his own SIRE 
appoint others in their room. 

Filled with conſternation at the fate i London, and con- 
vinced how ineffectual a conteſt with the court would prove, 
moſt of the other corporations in England ſurrendered their 
charters into the-king's hands, and paid large ſums for ſuch 
new ones as he was pleaſed to frame. By theſe means a 
fatal ſtab was given to the conſtitution. The nomination of 
all the civil magiſtrates, with the diſpoſal of all offices of pow- 
er or profit, in every corporation in the kingdom, was in a 
manner veſted in the crown; and as more than three-fourths 
of the houſe of commons are choſen by the boroughs, the 
court was made ſure of an undiſputed majority. A OP 
deſpotifm was eſtabliſhed. 

In ſach times, when it was become dangerous even to com- 
plain, reſiſtance might be imprudent; but no attempt for the 
recovery of legal liberty could be criminal, in men who had 
been born free. A project of this kind had for ſome time been 


47. Soon after the Revolution, this judgment was reverſed by act of par- 
iament; and it was at the ſame time enacted, that the privileges of the city 
of London ſhall never be forfcited by any delinquency whatever in the mem- 


| bers of the corporation. Stat. 2 W. and M, 
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entertained by a ſet of determined men, among whom were 
ſme of the heads of the Country Party, though various 
cauſes had hĩitherto prevented it from being brought to ma- 
turity; particularly the impeachment of the earl of Shafteſ- 
| bury, the framer of the plot, and his unexpected departure 
for Holland, where he ſoon after died. But the zeal of the 
conſpirators, which had begun to languiſh, was rekindled by 
the ſeizure of the corporation charters, and a regular plan 
for an inſurrection was formed. This buſineſs was committed 
to a council of ſix z the members of which were, the duke 
of Monmouth, the king's natural ſen, lord Ruſſel, ſon of 
the earl of Bedford, the earl of Eſſex, lord Howard, the fa- 
mous Algeron Sidney, and John Hambden, nes of the 
i.luſtrious patriot of that name. | 

Theſe men had concerted an informing in the city of 
London, where their influence was great; in Scotland, by 
an agreement with the earl of Argyle, who engaged to bring 
the Covenanters into the field; and in the Weſt of England, 
by the aſſiſtance of the friends of liberty in that quarter. 
They had even taken meaſures for ſurpriſing the king's 
guards, though without any deſign of hurting his perſon, the 
excluſion of the duke of Vork, and the redreſs of grievances, 
which they had found could not be obtained in a parliamen- 
tary way, being all they propoſed by riſing in arms. Sidney 
and Effex, indeed, are ſaid to have embraced the idea of a + 
republic; but Ruſſell and Hambden, the more moderate and 
popular conſpirators, had no views but the reſtoration of the 
broken conſtitution of their country, and the ſecuring of the 
civil and religious liberties of the nation. 

While theſe important objects were in contemplation, but 
before any blow had been ſtruck, or even the time fixed for 
fuch a purpoſe, the patriotic conſpirators were betrayed by 
one of their aſſociates, named Rumſey. Lord Howard, a man 
of no principle, and in needy circumftances, alſo became evi- 

dence for the crown, in hopes of pardon and reward. Others 
of leſs note followed the infamous example. On their com- 

Vor. IV. 1 | bined 
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bined evidence ſeveral of the conſpirators were ſeized, con 
demned, and executed. Among theſe, the moſt diſtinguiſu- 
ed were Ruſſell and Sidney. Both died with the intrepidity - | 
of men who had reſolved to hazard their lives in the ſield, in 
order to break the fetters of ſlavery, and reſcue themſelves 
and their fellow-ſubjefts from an ignominious deſpotiſm **, 
Monmouth, who had abſconded, ſurrendered on a promiſe” 
of pardon ; Eſſex put an end to his life in the Tower; and 
fufficient proof not being found againſt Hambden to make 
his crime capital, he was loaded with an exorbitant fine 
which, as it was beyond his ability to pay, was ee 
to the ſentence of perpetual impriſonment “. 

The defeating. of this conſpiracy, known by the name of 
the Rye-houſe Plot, contributed ſtill farther to ſtrengthen the 
hands of government, already too ſtrong. The king was 
univerfally congratulated en his eſcape ; new addreſſes were 


48. Lord Grey's H of the Ryo Houſe Plot. State Trial;, vol. Mi. Law, 
if not juſtice, was violated, in order to procure the condemnation of Sidney, 
whoſe talents the king feared. Ruſſell's popularity proved no leſs fatal to 
h m. He was univerſally adored by the, nation, and therefore a neceſſary” | 
victim in ſuch times. Charles accordingly reſiſted every attempt to ſave him; 
for he ſcorned, on his trial, to deny his ſtare in the concerted inſurreRion, 
In vain-did lady Ruſſel, tlie daughter of the loyal and virtuous Southampton, 
throw Herſelf at the royal feet, and crave merey for her huſband : in vain did 
the earl of Bedford offer an hundred thouſand pounds, through the mediation 
of the all-prevailing ducheſs of Portſmouth, fur the life of his-fon. Phe king 
Was inexorable. And in order to put a ſtop to all farther importunity, he ſaid; 
in reply to the earl of Dartmouth, one of his ſavourite courtiers, and lord 
Ruſſcll's declared enemy, but who yet adviſed a pardon “ I muſt have his 
life, or he will have mine!” (Dalrymple's Append and Mem; part. i) 0 My | 
« death,” ſaid Ruffell, with a conſolatory preſcience, when he found his fate 
was inevitable, © will be of. more ſervice to my unde i life Wen, 
« have been!” Id. ibid. 

409. Burnet, vol ii. The ſeverity of chers in puniſhing atk 
ous ſriends of freedom, ſeems to have been intended to ſtrike terror into the 
whole popular party ; and unfortunately for the criminals, a conſpiracy of an 
inferior kind, which aimed at the king's A4ife, being diſcovered at the ſame 
time, afforded him too govd a pretext for his rigour. The affination plot Was- 
1 on all the OR * that for an inſurrefion. 9 


pre- 
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preſented to him; and the doctrine of implicit fubmiicn to 
the civil magiſtrate, or an unlimited paſſive obedience, was 
more openly taught. The heads of the univerſity of Ox 
ford, under pretence of condemning certain doctrines, which 
they denominated republican, went even ſo far as to paſs a 
ſolemn decree in favour of abſolute monarchy. The perſe> 
cution was renewed againſt the Proteſtant ſectaries; and all 
the moſt zealous friends of freedom, who were proſecuted 
with the utmoſt ſeverity. The perverſion of 

A. D. 684. 
juſtice was carried to a ſtill greater exceſs by the | 
court; and the duke of York was recalled from Scotland; 
and reſtored to the office of bigh admiral, without raking the 
Teſt. 

This violation of an expreſs a&t of parliament could. not 
fail to give offence to the more diſcerning part of the nation; 
but the duke's arbitrary counſels, and the great favour and 
indulgence ſhewn to the Catholics, through his influence, 
were more general ' cauſes of complaint. He indeed held 
entirely the reins of government, and left the king: to purſue 
his favourite amuſements; to loiter with his miſtreſſes, and 
laugh with his courtiers. Hence the celebrated ſaying of 
Waller: —* The king is not only deſirous that the duke 
tc ſhould ſucceed him, but is reſolved, out of ſpite to his 
* parliament, to make him reign even in his lifetime.” 

Apprehenſive, however, of new conſpiracies, or ſecretly 
ſtruck with the iniquity of his adminiſtration, Charles is ſaid 
ſeriouſly to have projected a change of meaſures. He was 
frequently overheard to remonſtrate warmly with his bro- 
ther; and on finding him obſtinate in his violent counſels, 
he reſolved once more to baniſh him the court, to . "I 
call a parliament, and throw himſelf wholly on the 
affections of his people. While reſolving this idea, he was 
ſcized with a fit, reſembling an apoplexy ; which, after an 
interval of reaſon, carried him off in the fifty-fifth year of 
his age, and not without ſuſpicions of poiſon **, "Theſe fuſe 


30. Burnet, vol. ii. 
I 2 picions 


— 


picions ſeil not on tlie duke of Tork, but on ſome of the 
ducheſs of Portſmouth's Roman catholic ſervants 3 who are 
ſuppoſed to have been worked upon by her- confeſſor, to 
whom ſhe had communicated the king's intentions, or by 
thoſe her confeſſor had truſted with the ſecret 5** ? 

The great lines of Charles's character I have already had 
occaſion to delineate. As a prince, he was void of ambition, 
and. deſtitute of a proper ſenſe of his dignity, in relation to 
foreign politics. In regard to domeſtic;politics, he was able 
and artſu!, but mean and diſingenuous. As a huſband he 
was unfaithfu', and negleckful of the-queen's perſon, as well 
as of the reſpect due to her character. As a gentleman and 
companion, he was elega int, caſy y, gay, and facetious; but hav- 
ing little ſenſibility of heart, and a very bad opinion of human 
nature, he appears to have been incapable of friendſhip or 
gratitude. As a lover, however, he was generons, and ſeem- 
ingly even affectionate. He recommended, with his lateſt 
breath, the ducheſs of Portſmouth, whom he had loaded with 
benefits, and her ſon, the duke of Richmond, to his brother : 
and he earneſtly requeſted him not to let poor Nell ſtarve 52] 
—'[his was Nell Gwyn, whom the king had formerly 
taken from the ſtage ; and who, though no longer regarded as 
a miltrets, had fill ſerved to amuſe him in a vacant hour“. 
So warm an attachment, in his laſt moments, to the objects 
of an unlawful pation, has been regarded, by a great divine 
and popular hiſtorian, as a blemiſh in the character of Charles. 
But the philoſopher judges differently: he. is glad to find, 
that ſo profligate a prince was capable of any ſincere attach- 
ment; and conſiders even this ſympathy with the objects of 
ſenſuality, when the illuſions of ſenſe could no longer de- 
ctivez as an honour to his memory. 
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Sr. Id. ibid. N 82. . Burnet, ubi ſup, : 
53. It may ſeem ſomewhat unaceountable that Charles, after ſo long an 
— acquaintance, ſhould have left Nell in ſuch a neceſſitous condition, as to be in 
danger of ſtarving. But this requeſt muſt only be conſidered as a ſoljchtous 
expreſſion of tenderneſs. 


5 The 
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The religion of Charles, and his receiving the ſacrament, 
on his death-bed, from Huddleſton, a popiſh pricſt, while 
he refuſed it from the divines of the church of England, and 
difregarded their: exhortations, bayeralſe. afforded matter of 
reproach and altercation. But if cha king dras really a Roman 
catholic, as is generally believed, and as I have ventured to 

affirm on reſpectable ' authorities % Ne could — c 
bl amed for concealing his religion from his fubjects, Abr 
dying i in wag? pd A a had embed. I, as others 
craordinary ſtep, in A him die in the Romiſh W 
nion. But if he was ſo weak, when Huddleſton was intros 
duced to him by the duke of York, as to be unable to refuſe 
compliance; if he agreed to receive the facrament from the 
dieines of the church of England, but had not power to 
ſwallow the elements 553 theſe cireumſtances prove nothing 
but his own feeble Jai ition; and the blind bigotry-of his 
brother. The truth, however, ſeems to be, That Charles, 
while: in high health, was of no particular religion; but chat, 
having been early initiated in the catholic. faith, he aways 
fled to the alter of ſuperftition, when his ſpirits were lowz 
or when his life was thought in danger. Se e 221288 cal 

We muſt now, my dear Philip, return to the line of gene⸗ 
tal hiſtory, and examine the farther "progreſs. of khe n- 
bition of Lewis XIV. Bale we FR Tower tire affairs of 
Enxtünz: e ee 9 mg o 
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LETTER XV. 


4 General View of the Aﬀeirs on the Continent, from the Peace of 
PIN in 1678, to the League of Ang, in 168. 


Tu hence of Nimeguen, as might have been foreſeen he 
the allies, inſtead of ſetting bounds to the ambition of 
Lewis XIV. only left him leiſure to perfect that ſcheme of 
univerſal monarchy, or abſolute ſovereignty, in 


: 78. 
A. D Peet: Europe at leaſt, into which he was Hattered by his 


more powerful confederacy 8 him. While the empire, 
Spain, and Holland, diſbanded their ſupernumerary troops, 
Lewis {till kept up all his: in the midſt of profound peace, 
he maintained a formidable army, and acted as if he had 
been already the ſole ſovereign In Europe, and all other 
princes but his vaſſals. He eſtabliſhed judicatures for re- 
| uniting ſuch territories as had anciently depended upon the 
three biſhopricks, Metz, Toul, and Verdun ; 3 upon Alface, 
or any of his late conqueſts. Theſe arbitrary courts enquired 
into titles buried in the moſt remote antiquity : they cited the 
neighbouring. princes, and even the king of Spain, to appear 
before them, and to render homage to the king of France, Or 
to behold the confiſcation of their poſſeſſions. 
No European prince, fince the time of Charlemagne, had 
acted ſo much like a maſter and a judge, as Lewis XIV. The 
elector Palatine, and the elector of Treves, were 
diveſted of the ſignories of Falkembourg, Ger- 
marſheim, Valdentz, and other places, by his imperious tri- 
bunals; and he laid claim to the ancient and free city of 
Straſburg, as the capital of Alſace. This large and rich city, 
which was miſtreſs of the Rhine by means of its bridge over 
that river, had long attracted the eye of the 
French monarch: and his miniſter Louvois, by 
the moſt artful conduct, at laſt put him } in poſſeſſion of it. 
He 


A. D. 1680. 


A. D. 1681. 
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He ordered troops to enter Lorrain, Franche Comte, and 
Alſace, under pretence of employing them in working on the 
fortifications in theſe provinces. But, according to concert, 
they all aſſembled in the neighbourhood of Straſburg, to the 
number of twenty thouſand men, and took poſſeſſion of the 
ground between the Rhine and the city, as well as of the re- 
doubt that covered the bridge. Louvois appeared at their 
head, and demanded that the town ſhould be put under the 
protection of his maſter; The magiſtrates had been corrupt- 
ed: the inhabitants were all conſternation : the city opened 
its gates, after having ſecured its privileges by capitulation. 
Vauban, who had fortified ſo many places, here exhauſted. 
his art, and rendered Straſburg the E bartier of ; 
France *. $ 
Nor did Lewis dillon with leſs arrogance on the fide of 
the Low Countries. He demanded the county of Aloft from 
the Spaniards, on the moſt frivelous, and even ridiculous 
pretence. His miniſter, he ſaid, had forgot to inſert it in 
the articles of peace; and as it was not immediately yielded 
to him, he blockaded Luxemburg. Alarmed at | 
theſe ambitious” pretenfions, the Empire, Spain, 
and Holland, began to take meaſures for i the en- 
croachments of France. But Spain was yet too feeble to 
enter upon a new war, and the imperial armies were re- 
quired in another quarter, to oppoſe a more preſſing danger. 
The Hungarians, whoſe privileges Leopold had never ſuf- 
kciently reſpected, had again broke out into rebellion ; and 
Tekeli, the head of the inſurgents, had called in the Turks 
to the ſupport of his countrymen. By the aſſiſtance of the 
baſha of Buda, he ravaged Sileſia, and reduced many im- 
portant places in Hungary; while Mahomet IV. the reignn- 
ing ſultan, was preparing the moſt formidable force that che 
Ottoman empire had ever ſent uit Chriſtendom, | 


. 1683. | 


1. Hiſt. A. ſace, liv. xrili. Volta: 8. _ chap, X11}, 7 
2. Voltaire, ubi ſup. 
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Leopold, foreſeeing that the gathering ſtorm would finally 
break upon Germany, beſide demanding the aſſiſtancs of the 
princes of the empire, concluded an offeniive and defenſive 
alliance with John Sobieſki, king of Poland. Meanwhile the 
grand vizier, Kara Muſtaplia, paſſing through, Hungary, at 
the head of fifty thouſand janizaries, thirty thouſand ſpahis, 
and twp hundred thouſand common men atlembled for the 
occaſion, with baggage and artillery in proportion to ſuch a 
multitude, advanced towards Vienna, The duke of Lorrain, 
who commanded the imperial forces, attempted in vain to 
oppoſe the progreſs of the invader., The Turks, under the 
grand- vizier, took the right of the Danube, and Tekeli, with 
the Hungarians, tlie left. 8 capital threatened on 
every ſide, the emperor retired firſt to Lintz, and afterwards | 
to Paſſau. Two thirds of the inhabitants followed the court; 
and nothing was to be ſeen, on all ſides, but fugitives, equip- 
ages, and carriages laden with movahles *, T he whole em 
pire was thrown into conſternation. 

The garriſon of Vienna amounted to about 8 thou: 
ſand men; and the citizens able to bear arms, to near fifty: 
thouſand. The Turks inveſted the town on the 17th of: 
July; and they had not only deſtroyed the ſuburbs, but made 
a breach in the body of the place by the ſirſt of September, 
The duke of Lorrain had been ſo fortunate as to prevent the, 
Hungarians from joining the Turks, but was unable to lend 
the garriſon any relief; and an aſſault was every moment 
expected, when a deliverer appeared. John Sobieſki, king 
of Poland, having joined his troops to thoſe of Saxony, Ba- 
varia, and the Circles, made a ſignal to the beſieged from the 
top of the mountain of Calemberg, and irfpired them with 
new hopes. Kara Muſtapha, who, from a contempt of the 
Chriſtians, had neglected to puſh the aſſault, and who, 
amidſt the progreſs of ruin, had wantoned in luxury, was 
now made ſenſible of his miſtake, when too late to repair ity 
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The Chriſtians, to the number of ſixty-four thouſand, 
deſcended the mountain, under the command of the king of 
Poland, the duke of Lorrain, and an incredible number of 
German princes. The grand vizier advanced to meet them 
at the head of the main body of the Turkiſh army, while he 
ordered an aſſault to be made. upon the city with twenty 
thouſand men, who were left in the trenches. The aſſault 
failed; and the Turks being ſeized with a panic, were routed 
almoſt without reſiſtance. Only five hundred of the victots 
fell, and not above one thouſand of the vanquiſhed. And fo 

Treat was the terror, and ſo precipitate the flight of the infi- 
dels, that they abandoned not only their tents, artillery, and 
baggage, but left behind them even the famous ſtandard of 
Mahomet, which was ſent as a preſent to the pope *! The 
Turks received another defeat in the plain of Barcan; and 
all Hungary, on both ſides of the _— was recovered by 
the imperial arms, 

The king of France, who had ente the dee 
in Hungary, and who encouraged the invaſion of the Turks, 
raiſed however the blockade of Luxemburg, when they ap- 
proached Vienna. I will never,” ſaid he, & attack a Chriſtian 
prince, while Chriſtendom is in danger from the Infi- 
« dels.” He was confident when he made his declaration, 
that the imperial city would be taken, and had an army on 
the frontiers of Germany, ready to oppoſe the farther pro- 
greſs of thoſe very Turks whom he had invited thither! By 
becoming the protector of the empire, he hoped to get his 
{on elected king of the Romans. But this ſcheme being 
| defeated, and the apprehenſions of Chriſtendom removed by 
the relief of Vienna and the expulſion. of the 
Turks, Lewis returned to the ſiege of Luxem- 
burg; and reduced, in a ſhort time, not only that place, but 
alſo Courtray and Dixmude. 

Enraged at theſe violences, the — 3 war, 


A. D. 1684. 


$- Id. ibid, 5. Voltaire, Siecle, chap. xiii, Þ 6, Voltaire, ubi ſup. 
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and attempted to retaliate. And the prince of Orange was 
eager for a general confederacy againſt France; but not be- 
ing able to induce his uncle, the king of England, to take 
part in it, he laid aſide the deſign. The emperor, ſlill deeply 
involved in the war with the Turks and Hungarians, could 
make no effort on the fide of Flanders; and the Spaniards 
alone were unequal to the conteſt in which, forgetting their 
weakneſs, they had raſhly engaged. A truce of twenty years 
was, therefore, concluded by Spain and the empire with 
France, at Ratiſbon. The principal articles of this tempo- 
rary treaty were, 'That Lewis ſhould reſtore Courtray and 
Dixmude, but retain poſſeſſion of Luxemburg, Straſburg, 
the fortreſs of Kehl, and part of the reunions made by his 
arbitrary courts eſtabliſhed at Metz and Briſac . 

The glory and greatneſs of the French monarch were Qin 
farther extended by means of his naval power. He had now 
raiſed his lately created marine to a degree of force that ex- 
ceeded the hopes of France, and increaſed the fears of Eu- 
rope. He had upward of an hundred ſhips of the line, and 
fixty thouſand ſeamen *. The magnificent port of Toulon, 
in the Mediterranean, was conſtrued at an immenſe ex- 


pence z and that of Breſt, upon the ocean, was formed on as 


extenſive a plan. Dunkirk and Havre-de-Grace were filled 
with ſhips ; and Rochefort, in ſpite of nature, was convert- 
ed into a convenient harbour. Nor did Lewis, though en- 
gaged in no naval war, allow his ſhips to lie inactive in theſe 
ports. He ſent out ſquadrons, at different times, to clear the 
ſeas of the Barbary pirates: he ordered Algiers twice to be 
bombarded ; and he had the pleaſure not only of humbling 
that haughty predatory city, and of obliging the Algerines 
to releaſe all their Chriſtian ſlaves, but of he Tunis 
and Tripoli to the ſame conditions“. 

The republic of Genoa, for a flight effence, was no leſs 


7. Dumont, Corp, Diplom, tom. vii. 8. Voltaire, Sdccle, chap. xiii. 
9. Id. ibid. | 
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ſeverely treated than Algiers. The Genoeſe were accuſed of 
having ſold bombs and gunpowder to the Algerines; and 
they had farther incurred the diſpleaſure of Lewis, by en- 
gaging to build faur gallies for the Spaniards. He come 
manded them, under pain of his reſentment, not to launch 
thoſe gallies. Incenſed at this inſult on their independency, 
the Genoeſe paid no regard to the menace. They ſeemed 
even deſirous to ſhew their contempt of ſuch'arrogance z, but 
they had ſoon occaſion to repent their temerity. Fourteen 
ſhips of the line, twenty gallies, ten bomb-ketches, and ſeve - 
ral frigates, immediately ſailed from Toulon, under. old 
Duqueſne z and appearing before Genoa, ſuddenly reduced 
to a heap of ruins. part of thoſe magnificent buildings, which | 
have obtained for that city the appellation of pxouUD. Four 
thouſand men were landed, and the ſuburb of St. Peter 
& Arena was burnt. It now became neceſſary for the Ge- 
noeſe to make ſubmiſſions, in order to prevent the total de- 
ſtruction of their capital. Lewis demanded, that the Doge, 
and four of the principal ſenators, ſhould come and implore 
his clemency i in his palace at Verſailles; z and, in order to 
prevent the Genoeſe from eluding this ſatisfaction, or de- 
priving him of any part of his triumph, he inſiſted that the 
Doge, who ſhould be ſent to deprecate his vengeance, ſhould 
be continued in office, notwithſtanding the perpetual law of 
the republic, by which a Doge is deprived of his dignity the 
moment he quits the city . Theſe humiliating candi- 
tions were complied with. Imperiale 0 
| Doge of Genoa, in his ceremonial habit, ac 
companied by four of the principal ſenators, 5 before 
Lewis in a ſupplicating poſture. The Doge, who was a man 
of wit and vivacity, on being aſked by the French courtiers 
what he ſaw moſt extraordinary at Verſailles, very ina 
replied To ſee myſelf here!“ 

The grandeur of Lewis XIV. was now at its higheſt point 


A. D. 1685. 
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| of general induſtry, and confequently of population. i 
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of elevation; but the ſine ws of his real power + were already 
ſomewhat eden. oy the death of the great Colbert, 
hom France owes her moſt va⸗ 
luable Are! her commerce, and her navy, had en- 
abled his maſter, by the order and Economy with which he 
conducted the finances, to ſapport* the moſt expenſive wats; 
to dazzle with his pomp all the nations of Europe; and 5 
corrupt its principal courts, without diſtreſſing. Is people. 
He has, however, been accuſed of not ſufficiently en- 
couraging agriculture, and of paying too much attention to 
the manufactures connected wirh luxury. But theſe, ee, 


France, he was ſenſible; only could ſupply the exceſſive drain 
of war, and the oltentatious waſte of the king. He was not 
at liberty to follow his own judgment. The neceſſities' of 
the ſtate obliged him to adopt a temporary policy ; and to 
encourage the more ſumptuous manufactures at the expence 


4 
= 


But in the profecution of this ſyſtem; which though radi: 
cally deſective, was the beſt that could be adopted in ſuch 


circumſtances, Colbert employed the wifeſt meaſures. He 


not only eſtabliſhed the moſt ingenious, and leaſt known ma- 
nufactures, ſuch as ſilks, velvets, laces, tapeſtries, carpets; 
but he eſtabliſhed them in the cheapeſt and moſt convenient 
places, and encouraged, without -Aiſtinction, perſons of all 
nations and all religions. Above the reſt, the Hugonots, or 
French Proteſtants, ſeemed to claim his attention. Having 
long loſt their political conſequence, they devoted themſelves 
chiefly to manufactures. They every where recommended 
themſelves by their induſtry and ingenuity, which were often 
rewarded with great opulence. This opulence begot envy; 

envy produced jealouſy ; and ſoon after the death of Colbert, 
who had always protected and patronized them, theſe uſeful 
and ingenious ſectaries, without the imputation of any 
crime, were expoſed to a crucl and impolitic perſecution, 
5 = which 


i 
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which reduced them to the wad of abandoning * 
native country. 

This bee, Sli hol ES was aa * Feed: re- 
vocation of the famous Edict of Nantz, which ſecured to the 
French Proteſtants the free exereiſe of their religion, and = 
was underſtood to be perpetual, throws peculiar difgrace on 
the poliſhed court and enlightened .reign of Lewis. XIV. 
Even before the revocation of that edict, ſo blindly bigotted, 
or violent and ſhort-{ighted, were the French miniſters, that 
the Proteſtants were not only excluded from all civil employ- 
ments, but rendered incapable of holding any: ſhare. in the 
principal ſilk cee, though * only could carry 
them on to advantage ** 

One might think, 3 e e that thoſe mi- 
niſters had lived in the darkeſt ages, or were. determined to 
ruin the ſtate. Nor were their ordinances, after repealing 
the Edict of Nantz, leſs impolitic or abſurd. They baniſhed 
all the Proteſtant paſtors, without once ſuſpecting the flock 
would follow them; and when that evil was perceived, it 
was ineffectually decreed, that ſuch as attempted to leave the 
kingdom ſhould be {cnt to the gallies. Thoſe who remain- 
ed, were prohibited even the private exerciſe of their religion, 
on pain of death; and, by a ſingular piece of barbarity, the 
children of Proteſtants were ordered to be taken from their 
parents, and committed to their neareſt catholic relations ; 
or, in default of thoſe, to ſuch other good Catholics as the 
judges ſhould appoint for their education. All the 
terrors of military execution, and all the arti- 
fices of prieſtcraft, were employed to make converts; and. 
ſuch as relapſed, were ſentenced to the moſt cruel] puniſh- 
ments. A twentieth part of the whole body was put to death 
in a ſhort time, and a price was ſet on the heads of the reſt, 
who were hunted like wild beaſts upon the mountains 


A. D. 1686. 


11. Mem. de Neailles, par l Abbe Millot, tom. i. 
12. Id. ibid. Sec alſo Voltaire, Stecle, chap. x:xi» 
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By theſe ſeverities, in ſpite of the guards that were placed 
on the frontiers, and every other tyrannical reſtraint, France 
was deprived of near fix hundfed thouſand of her moſt vas 

{| luable inhabitants, who carried their wealth, their induſtry; / 

' . and their ſkill in ingenious manufactures, into England, 

WH Holland, and Germany; where Lewis XIV. found, in his 
ewn fugitive, and once faithful ſubjects, not only formid- 

Fi | able rivals in commerce, but powerful enemies burning 

=_ with revenge, and gallant ſoldiers teady to ſet bounds to his 

ambition. | Wa 
But while Lewis thus perſecuted the French Proteſtants, 
contrary to all the principles of humanity and ſound policy; 
he was no dupe to the court of Rome. On the contrary, he 
did every thing in his power to mortify Innocent XI. a man 
of virtue and abilities, who now filled the papal chair. He 
carried eccleſiaſtical diſputes with him as far as poſſible, with« 
out ſeparating the Gallican church entirely from the apoſtolic 
aint at. ſee. In civil affairs, the conteſt was ſtill warmer, 
and took its riſe from a ſingular abuſe. The am- 
baſſadors of popiſh princes at Rome extended what they 
called their quarters, or the right of freedom and aſylum, 
to a great diſtance from their houſes. This pernicious pri- 
vilege rendered one half of Rome a certain refuge for all 
ſorts of criminals; and, by another privilege, as whatever 
entered Rome under the ſanction of an ambafſador's name; 
paid no duty, the trade of the city ſuffered, and the ſtate was 
defrauded of its revenue. In order to remedy theſe abuſes; 
Innocent prevailed on the emperor and the king of Spain to 
forego ſuch odious rights; and an application to the ſame 
purpoſe was made to the king of France, entreating him to 
concur with the other princes in promoting the tranquillity" 
and good order of Rome. Lewis, who was already diffatisfied 
with the pope, haughtily replied, that he had never made the 
conduct of others an example to himſelf z but, on the con- 
trary, would make himſelf an example to others] He ac- 
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cordingly ſent his ambaſſador to Rome, ſurrounded with 
guards and another armed attendants z and Innocent was * 
to oppoſe him only with excommunications. ' 

This triumph over the ſpiritual father of Chriſtendom 
was the laſt inſult on the dignity of ſovereigns, which 
Lewis XIV. was ſuffered to commit with impunity. The 
emperor had taken Buda from the Turks, after an obſtinate 
ſiege : he had defeated them with great ſlaughter at Mohatz : 
he had entirely ſubdued the Hungarian malcontents : he had 
even got the crown of Hungary declared hereditary in the 
houſe of Auſtria, and his ſon Joſeph proclaimed king of that 
country. Though ſtill engaged in hoſtilities with the Infi- 
dels, he had now leiſure to turn his eye towards France 
nor could he do it with indifference. The ſame vain-glori- 
ous ambition which had prompted Lewis to tyrannize over 
the pope, and to perſecute his Proteſtant ſubjects, That, 
to uſe the language of his hiſtorians, as there was oxE king 
there might be but ons religion in the monarchy, and which 
juſtly alarmed all Germany and the North, at length awakett- 
ed the reſentment of Leopold. 

A league had been already concluded by the whole empire 
at Augſburg, in order to reſtrain the encroachmeats of 
France, and to vindicate the objects of the treaties of Weſt- 
phalia, the Pyrenees, and Nimeguen. And an ambitious at- 
tempt of Lewis XIV. to get the cardinal de Furſtemberg, 
one of his own creatures, made elector of Cologne in op- 
poſition to the emperor, at once ſnewed the neceſſity of ſuch 
an aſſociation, and lighted anew the flames of war in Ger- 
many and the Low Countries. Spain and Holland had be- 
come principals in the league; Denmark, Sweden, and. 
Savoy were afterward gained; ſo that the acceſſion of Eng- 
land ſeemed only wanting to render the confederacy com- 
plete, and that was at laſt acquired. But, before I enter 
into particulars, we muſt take a view of the unhappy reign 
of James II. and the great change in the 3 conſtitu- 


tion wich which it was terminated. 
LE Te 
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Great BrITAIN and IRELAND, during the Reign of James II. 
HARLES II. by his popular character and temporiſing 
policy, had fo generally reconciled the Engliſh nation 
to his arbitrary adminiſtration, that the obnoxious religion, 
and even the blind bigotry of his brother, may 
perhaps be conſidered as fortunate circumſtances ' 
for the Britiſh conſtitution. For had James II. been a Pro- 
teſtant, he might quietly have eſtabliſhed deſpotiſm in Eng- 
land; or had he, as he formerly promiſed, made his religion 
a private affair between God and his own conſcience, he 
might ſtill have been able to ſubdue the ſmall remains of li- 
berty, and to eſtabliſh that abſolute government which he 
loved. But the juſtice of theſe reflections will beſt baſs | 
from the facts by which they were ſuggeſted. ö 
The new king, who was fifty years of age when he 4. ; 
cended the throne, began his reign with a very popular act. 
He immediately afſembled the privy council, and declared, 
That although he had been repreſented as a man of arbitrary 
principles, and though determined not to relinquiſh the juſt 
rights and prerogatives of the crown, he was reſolved to 
maintain the eftabliſhed government, both in church and 
{tate, being ſenſible that the laws of England were ſufficient 
to make him as great a monarch as he could wiſh ** This 
declaration gave great ſatisſaction to the council, and was 
received with the warmeſt applauſe by the nation. As 
James had hitherto been conſidered as a prince of unim- 
peached honour and ſincerity, no one doubted but his inten- 
tions were conformable to his profeſſions. We have now, 
it was commonly ſaid, the word of a king; and a word 
© never yet broken *!”. It was repreſented as a greater ſe- 


A.D. 1685. 
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curity to the conſtitution than any that laws could give. 
Addreſſes poured in from all quarters, full not only of ex- 
preſſions of duty, but of the moſt ſervile adulation “. | 

But this popularity was of ſhort continuance. The na- 
tion was ſoon convinced, that the king either was not ſincere 
in his promiſe to preſerve the conſtitution inviolate, or en- 
tertained ideas of that conſtitution very different from thoſe 
of his people, and ſuch as could yield no ſecurity to their 
civil or religious liberties. He went openly, and with all 
the enſigns of his dignity, to maſs, an illegal worſhip : he 
was even ſo imprudent as to urge others to follow his exam- 
ple: he ſent an agent to Rome, in order to make ſubmiſſions 
to the pope; and he levied taxes without the authority of 
parliament *; 

James, however, ſoon found the econ of aſſembling a 
parliament z and, in conſequence of the influence which the 
crown had acquired in the boroughs, by the violation of the 
corporation-charters, a houſe of commons was procured as 
compliant as the moſt arbitrary prince could have wiſhed. 
If they had been otherwiſe diſpoſed, the king's ſpeech was 
more calculated to work on their fears than their affections, 
to inflame oppoſition than to conciliate favour; and ſtrongly 
indicated the violence of his principles. After repeating his 
promiſe to govetn according to the laws, and to preſerve the 
eſtabliſhed religion, he told the commons, that he poſitively 
expected they would grant him, during his life; the ſame res 
venue which his brother had enjoyed. I might uſe many 
« arguments,” ſaid he, “ to enforce this demand! the bene< 

| . 

3. The addreſs from the quakers was; however, diſtinguiſhed by that 
plainneſs which has ſo long characteriſed the ſect. We are come,” ſaid 
they, © ro teſtify our ſorrow for the death of our good friend Charles, and 
«© our joy for thy being made our governor. Weate told thov art not of the 
ic perſuaſion of the church of England, any more than we; wherefore, we 
© hope, thou wilt grant us the ſame liberty which thou alloweſt thyſelf ; 


* which doing, we wiſh thee all manner of happineſs.” 
4. Burnet, book iv; Carte s Life of Ormond, vol. ili. 
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4e fit of trade, the ſupport of the navy, the neceſſities of the 
& crown, and the well-being of the government itſelf, which 
I muſt not ſuffer to be precarious: but, I am confident 
ce that your own conſideration, and your ſenſe of what is 
ce juſt and reaſonable, will ſuggeſt to you whatever might on 
& this occaſion be enlarged upon. There is indeed one po- 
“e pular argument,” added he, „ which may be urged 
&« againſt compliance with my demands. Men may think, 
ce that by feeding me from time to time with ſuch ſupplies 
& as they think convenient, they will better ſecute frequent 


c meetings of parliament : but as this is the firſt time I 


* ſpeak to you from the throne, I will anfwer this argu- 
„ ment once for all. I muſt plainly tell you, That ſuch 
« an expedient would be very improper to employ with 
« ME; and that the beſt way to engage me to meet you 
cc often, is always to uſe me well *.”? 

In return to this imperious ſpeech, which a ſpirited par- 
liament would have received with indignation, both houſes 
preſented an addreſs of thanks, without ſo much as a de- 
bate; and the commons unanimoully voted, “ That the re- 
« venue enjoyed by the late king, at the time of his death, 
&« ſhall be ſettled on his preſent majeſty, during life.“ 
Nor did the generoſity of the commons ſtop here. The 
king having demanded a farther ſupply for removing the 
anticipations on the revenue, and other temporary purpoſes, 
they revived certain duties on wines and vinegar, which 
had been granted to the late king; but which, having 
expired during the bad humours of his latter parliaments, 
had not been renewed, To theſe were added ſome impo- 
fitions on tobacco and ſugar; all which, under the rigid 
economy of James, rendered the crown, in time of peace, 
independent of the parliament “. 

The Scottiſh parliament went yet farther than that of 
England. Both lords and commons declared their abhorence 


Journale, May, 19, 1685. 6. James II. 1685. 
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of all principles and poſitions derogatory to' the king's ſacred, 
ſupreme, ſovereign, abſolute authority; of which none, they 
laid, whether fingle perſons or collective bodies, can par- 
ticipate but in dependence on him and by commiſſion from 
him. They offered, in the name of the nation, to ſupport 
with their lives and fortunes their preſent ſovereign and his | 
lawful heirs, in the poſſeſſion of the crown and its preroga- 
tives, againſt all mortal men: and they annexed the whole 
exciſe, both of inland and foreign commodities, for ever to 
the crown 7. 7 : = | ; 

This profuſe liberality of the parliaments of the two king- 
doms, and the general, and even abje& ſubmiſſion of the 
two nations, gave the king reaſon to believe that his throne 
was as firmly eſtabliſhed as that of any European monarch. 
But, while every thing remained in tranquillity at home, a 
ſtorm was gathering abroad to diſturb his repoſe z and which, 
although diſſipated without much trouble, may be conſidered 
as a prelude to that great revolution which finally deprived 
him of his crown, and condemned himſelf and Eis poſterity 
to a dependent and fugitive life among foreigners. 

The prince of Orange, ever ſince the propoſed excluſion 
of his father-in-law, had raiſed his hopes to the Engliſh 
throne, He had entered deeply into intrigues with the mis 
niſters of Charles II. he had encouraged the parliamentary 
leaders in their violent oppoſition ; and, unaccountable as it 
may ſeem, it appears that he ſecretly abetted the ambitious 
views of the duke of Monmouth, though they both aimed 
at the ſame object. It is at leaſt certain that he received 
the duke with great kindneſs, and treated him with the 
higheſt marks of reſpect, after he had been pardoned by a 
fond and indulgent father, for his unnatural ſhare in the 
Rye-houſe plot, but ordered to leave the kingdom on a new 
ſymptom of diſaffection; that on the acceſſion of James IL 


7. Purnet, book iv. Hume, vol. viii. 
8. Sce king James's Mem. in Macpherſon's Griginal Papers, ve 1. and 
Count D'Avaux's Negoc iations, tom. i. ii. iii. iv. 
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bal when he prince of Orange was profeſſing the ſtrongeſt 


attachment to his father-in-law, Monmouth, Argyle, and 
other Engliſh and Scottiſh fugitives in Holland, were ſuf. ; 
fered, under his ſecret protecton, to provide themſelves pri- 
vately with neceſſaries, and to form the plan of an invaſion, 
in hopes of rouſing to arms the diſſatisfied part of the two 
kingdoms *. 3 

Argyle, who was firſt ready, failed for Scotland wat 


three veſſels, carrying arms and ammunition; and, ſoon 


after his arrival in the Highlands, he found himſelf at the 
head of two thouſand men. But the king's authority was 
too firmly eſtabliſhed in Scotland to be ſhaken by ſuch a 
force. Early made ſenſible of this, Argyle was afraid to 


venture into the low country; where, if he had been able 


to keep the field, he might have met with ſupport from 
the Covenanters. At any rate, he ought to have hazarded 
the attempt, before the ardour of his adherents had leiſure to 
cool, or his well-wiſhers time to diſcern his danger, inſtead 
of waiting for an acceſſion of ſtrength among his moun- 
tains, But his ſituation, it muſt be owned, was at all 
times diſcouraging. Government, appriſed of his intended 
invaſion, had ordered all the conſiderable gentry of hig 
clan to be thrown into priſon. The whole militia of the 
kingdom,. to the number of twenty-two' thouſand men, 
were ſoon under arms; and a third part of them, with 
all the regular forces, were now on their march to op- 


poſe him. The marquis of Athol preſſed him on one ſide; 


lord Charles Murray on the other; the duke of Gordon hung 
upon his rear; the earl of Dumbarton met him in front. 
His arms and ammunition were ſeized, his proviſions cut off. 
In this deſperate extremity, he endeayoured to force his way 
into the diſaffected part of the weſtern countries. He ac- 
cordingly croſſed the river Levan, and afterward the Clyde; 
but no perſon ſhewed either courage or inclination to Join 


9. Id. ibid 
him. 
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kim. His followers, who had ſuffered all the hardſhips of 
famine and fatigue, gradually deſerted; and he himſelf be- 
ing made priſoner, was carried to Edinburgh, and imme- 
diately executed on a former iniquitous ſentence . T'wo 
Engliſh gentlemen excepted, his adherents, by diſperſing 
themſelves, eſcaped puniſhment. 

Meanwile the duke of Monmouth, according to agrement, 
had landed in the Weſt of England; and ſo great was his 
popularity, that although” accompanied only by about four- 


ſcore perſons, the number of his adherents ſoon increaſed to 


five thouſand. At the head of theſe, who were chiefly of 
the lower claſs, he entered Faunton; where he was re- 
ceived with ſuch extraordinary expreſſions of joy, that he 
iſſued a declaration aſſerting the legitimacy of his birth, and 


aſſumed the title of king. From Taunton he marched to 


Bridgewater, where he was received with equal affection, 


and proclaimed king by the magiſtrates, with all the forma- 


lities of their office. His followers hourly increaſed ; and 
he was obliged every day, for want of arms, to diſmiſs great 


numbers who crowded to his ſtandard. He only, perhaps, 


needed conduct and abilities to have overturned his uncle's 


throne. Conſcious of his want of theſe, as well as of re- 
ſources, the nobility and gentry kept at a diſtance. He had 
no man of talents or courage, to adviſe with in the cloſet, 


or to afliſt him in the field. Lord Gray, his general of 
horſe, and whom he had the weakneſs to continue in com- 
mand, was to his own knowledge a coward ; and he himſelf, 
though perſoually brave, allowed the expectation of the 
people to * without attempting any bold enter- 


priſe “. 
Notwithſtanding this imprudent caution, and che news of 


Argyle's miſcarriage, Monmouth's followers continued to ad- 


here to him, after all his hopes of ſucceſs had failed, and 
when he had even thoughts of providing for his own ſafety 


Jo. Büyrnet. Wadraw. Hume. It, Burnet, Kennet. Ralph. 
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i? 


by flight. Rouſed to action by ſuch warm attachment, and 
encouraged by the proſpect of ſeizing an unexpected adyan= 
tage, he attacked the king 8 forces, under the ear] 
of Feverſham, at Sedgemoor, near Bridgewater ; 
and had it not been for his own miſconduct, and the cow- 
ardice of lord Gray, he might have gained. a deciſive victory. 
Though Gray and the cavalry fled in the beginning of the 
action, the undiſciplined infantry gallantly maintained the 
combat for three hours; and the duke himſelf, beſide his 
errors in generalſhip, quitted the deln too early for an ad- 
venturer contending for a crown About fourteen hun- 
dred of the rebels were killed in the battle and purſuit, and 
nearly an equal number made priſoners. 
Monmouth himſelf, with a ſingle attendant, eſcaped to a 
conſiderable diſtance from the ſcene of action; but his horſe ; 
at length failing him, he was reduced to the neceſſity of tra- 
velling on foot, and changed cloaths with a peaſant, in order 
to conceal himſelf from his purſuers. In that humble diſ- 
guiſe, he was found lying i in the bottom of a ditch, covered | 
with weeds. He had in his pocket ſome green peas, which 
had been his only food for ſeveral days and his ſpirits being 
exhauſted with hunger and fatigue, he burſt into tears, and 
behaved otherwiſe in a manner unworthy of his character. | 
Even on his arrival in London, allured by the fond hope of 
life, he was induced to make the meaneſt ſubmiſſions, in 
order to procure a pardon '*; though he might have been 
ſenſible, from the greatneſs of his own offences, and the 


July. 5. 


King's unſeeling diſpoſition, that he could expect no mercy. 


fter that hope failed him, he behaved with becoming dig- 
nity; and diſcovered great firmneſs and compoſure at his 
execution, meek accompanied with N horrid circum- 


Had 


12. Purnet, book iv. 13. Id. ibid. See alſo ſames IT. 1685. 


ſtances *? 


14. Touched with pity, og unmanned by terror, at the noble preſence of 
Mo mouth, and the 13 art he was to POR; the executioner ſtruck him three. 
times, 
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Had James uſed his victory with moderation, this fortu- 
nate ſuppreſſion of a rebellion in the beginning of his reign 
would have tended much to ſtrengthen his authority; but 
the cruelty with which it was proſecuted, and the deluſive 
proſpects which it opened for his zeal to popery and un- 
limited power, proved the chief cauſe of his ruin. Such ar- 
bitrary principles had the court infuſed into its ſervants, that 
the earl of Feverſham, immediately after the battle of Sedge- 
moor, and while the ſoldiers were yet fatigued with laughter, 
ordered above twenty of the inſurgents to be hanged, with- 
out any form of trial. But this inſtance of illegal ſeverity 
was forgotten in the ſuperior inhumanity of colonel Kirk, 
whoſe military executions were attended with circumſtances 
of wanton cruelty and barbarity. On his firſt entry into 
Bridgewater, he not only hanged nineteen priſoners without 
the leaſt inquiry into the nature of their guilt, but ordered a 
certain number to be executed while he and his company 
ſhould drink the king's health; and obſerving their feet to 
quiver, in the agonies of death, he commanded the drums to 
beat and the trumpets to ſound, ſaying he would give them 
muſic to their dancing. 


times, without effe@; and then threw aſide the axe, declaring that he was un- 
able to finiſh the bloody office. The ſheriff obliged him to renew the attempt, 
and the duke's head was at laſt fevered from his body. 

15. Burnet, Kennet. Ralph.—One ſtory, commonly told of Kirk, is 
memorable in the hiſtory of human treachery and barbarity. A beautiful 
young maiden, bathed in tears, threw herſelf at his feet, and pleaded for the 
life of her brother. The brutal tyrant, inflamed with deſire, but not ſoftened 
into pity, promiſed to grant her requeſt, provided ſhe would yield to his 
wiſhes. She reluctantly complied with the cruel requeſt, without reflecting 
that the wretch who could make it was unworthy of credit or confidence. 
But ſhe had ſoon reaſon to know it. After paſſing the night with him, the 
wanton and perfidious ſavage ſhewed her in the morning, from the bed-room 
window, that beloved brother, for whom ſhe had ſacrificed her innocence, 
hanging on a gibbet, which he had ſecretly ordered to be erected for the pur- 
poſe! Rage, indignation, and deſpair took at once poſſeſſion of her ſoul, and 
deprived her for ever of her ſenſes. 


4 Even 
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Even the inhumanities of Kirk were exceeded by the 
violence of lord chief juſtice Jefferys; who ſhewed the 
aſtoniſhed nation, that the rigours of law may equal, if not 
exceed, the ravages of military tyranny. A ſpecial commiſ- . 
ſion being iflued to this man, whoſe diſpoſition was brutal 
and arbitrary, and who had already given ſeveral ſpecimens 
of his character, he ſet out, accompanied by four other 
judges, with a ſavage joy, as to a full harveſt of death. He 
opened his commiſſion firſt at Wincheſter, whence he pro- 
ceeded to Dorceſter, Exeter, Taunton, and Wells, carrying 
every where along with him terror and conſternation. The 
juries, ſtruck with his menaces, gave their verdict with 
hurry and precipitation; ſo that many innocent perſons are 
ſuppoſed to have ſuffered. About five hundred priſoners 
were tried and condemned, in all : of theſe two hundred 
and fifty were executed: the reſt were tranſported, con- 
demned to cruel whippings, or permitted, as is ſaid, to pur- 
chaſe their pardon of the cyrannical and proſtituted chief- 
Juſtice “. | 

As if deſirous to take upon himſelf the odium of theſe 
ſevere executions, the king rewarded the inhumanity of Jef- 
ferys with a peerage and the office of chancellor; and he 
took care, on the meeting of parliament, more fully to open 
the eyes of the nation, and to realize all thoſe appre- 
henſions which had excited the violence of the Ex- 
cluſioniſts, He plainly told the two houſes, That the mi- 
litia, i in which the nation truſted, having been found, during 
the late rebellion, altogether inſufficient for the ſafety of go- 
vernment, he had increaſed the regular forces to double 
their former number; and he demanded a freſh ſupply for 
the ſupport of this additional force. He alſo took notice, 
That he had diſpenſed with the Teſt Act, in favour of ſome 


N OV. 9. 


16, Ibid. What a theſe ſeverities leſs excufable, was, That moſt of 
the priſoners were perſons of low condition, who could never have diſtur bed 
the ney of of Government. Burner, DOPE Iv. 
1 | Roman 
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Roman catholic officers; and, in order to cut ſhort all op- 
poſition, he declared, That having employed them to advan- 
tage in the time of need and danger, he was determined nei- 
ther to expoſe them afterward to Glgrace, nor himſelf to the 
want of their ſervice 7. 

Had James uſed his diſpenſing power nk declaring 
it, no oppoſition would probably have been made to this dan- 
gerous exerciſe of prerogative by the preſent obſequious par- 
liament. But to invade at once the civil conſtitution, to 
threaten the eſtabliſhed religion, to maintain a ſtanding army, 
aud to require the concurrence of the two houſes to all theſe 
meaſures, exceeded the bounds of their patience. The com- 

mons took into conſideration his majeſty's ſpeech: they pro- 
ceeded to examine the diſpenſing power of the crown; and 
they voted an addreſs to the king againſt ir. The lords ap- 
pointed a day for taking the ſpeech into conſideration 3 and 
James, afraid that they alſo would make an application 
againſt his diſpenſing power, immediately proceeded to a - 
prorogation : ſo imperious was his temper, ſo lofty the idea 
which he had entertained of his own authority, and ſo vio- 
lent the meaſures ſuggeſted by his own bigotry and that of 
his prieſts **! By four more prorogations, he continued the 
parliament during a year and a half; but having in vain 
tried, by ſeparate applications, to break the firmneſs of the 
leading members, he at laſt diſſolved that aſſembly ;z and as 
it was evidently impoſlible for him to find among his Proteſ- 
tant ſubjects à ſet of men more devoted to royal authority, 
it was univerſally concluded, that he intended thenceforth to 
govern wholly without a parliament. 

The king's diſappointment in England did not divert him 
from purſuing the ſame deſign in Scotland: and the implicit 
ſubmiſſion exhibited by the Scottiſh parliament at its firſt 
meeting flattered him with the moſt pleaſing hopes of ſuc- 
ceſs. But experience ſoon convinced him, that thoſe men 


17. Journals, Nov. 9, 1684. 18. Hume, vol. vüi. 
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who had reſigned their political freedom with ſo much 
ſeeming indifference, were not to be preſuaded to endanger 
the Proteſtant faith. Though he demanded, in the moſt 
ſoothing expreſſions, ſome indulgence for the Roman catho- 
lics, and ſupported this requeſt with propoſals of advantage 
to the Scottiſh nation, the parliament ſhewed no inclination 
to repeal any of the Penal Laws. It was there- - 
fore prorogued by the commiſſioner, and ſoon 
after diſſolved by the king“. 

Reſolute, however, in his purpoſe, this miſguided mo- 
narch, in contempt of the general voice of the legiſlative 
body of the two kingdoms, determined to ſupport his pro- 
rogative of diſpenſing with the penal ſtatutes againſt ſec- 
taries, by the authority of Weſtminſter-hall. With that 
view, four judges were diſplaced, and men of more com- 
pliant tempers ſubſtituted in their room. A caſe in point 
was produced; and fir Edward Herbert, lord chief-juſtice 
of the King's Bench, upon the iſſue declared, That there was 
nothing whatever with which the Xing, as /upreme Lawgiver, 
might not diſperſe. This deciſion was confirmed by eleven 
out of the twelve judges. But the arguments of lawyers, 
founded upag ancient precedents, had no influence upon the 
ſeritiments of the nation. Men in general could not diſ- 
tinguiſh between a diſpenſing and a repealing power in the 
crown; and they juſtly deemed it unreaſonable, that leſs 
authority ſhould be neceſſary to repeal than «o enact any 
ſtatute. If one penal law was diſpenſed with, any other 
might undergo the ſame fate; and by what principle could 
even the laws that define property, be afterward ſecured from 
violation ?—The Teſt Act had ever been conſidered as the 
great barrier of the national religion under a Popiſh ſucceſ- 
ſor. As ſuch it had been inſiſted on by the parliament, as 
ſuch granted by the late King ; and as ſuch, during the de- 
bates concerning the Excluſion Bill, it had been recommend- 


A. D. 1686. 


19. Burnet. Wodrow. 
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ed by the lord chancellor. By what magic then, it was aſæ- 
ed, by what chicane of, law, is it now annihilated, ts 
dered of no validity? 5 . 
| Fortified, however, with the opinion of, the judges in fa, 
your of his diſpenſing power, James thought himſelf now 
authoriſed to countenance more openly his religious friends. 
The earl of Powis, with the lords Arundel, Bellaſis, and 
Dover, all zealous Catholics, and who had long managed in 
private the affairs of the nation, in conjunction with Sunder- 
land, were publicly received at the council-board. Bellaſis, 
ſoon after, was placed at the head of the treaſury, and Arun- 
del ſucceeded Halifax in the office of privy-ſeal. The king's. 
apoftolical enthuſiaſm, i in a word, which ſeemed to have di- 
veſted him of common prudence, made him ſo deſirous of 
making proſelytes, that all men plainly ſaw the only way to 
acquire his favour and confidence was to embrace the catho- 
lic faith. Sunderland affected ſuch a change; and, in Scot- 
land, the earls of Murray, Perth, and Melford, were brought 
over to the religion of the court: . | 

Theſe were bold advances; but it was yet only in Ire- 
land, where the majority of the people were already attached 
to the Romiſh communion, that the king thought himſelf at 
liberty wholly to pull off the maſk, and proceed to the full 
extent of his zeal and violence. Immediately after the ac- 
ceſſion of James, the duke of Ormond had been recalled from 
the government of that kingdom; and, on the ſuppreſſion 
of Monmouth's rebellion, orders were ſent to the lord's- 
juſtices, under colour of preventing a like inſurrection, to 
recall the arms of the Iriſh militia, who were all Proteſtants, 
and to depoſit them in different magazines. Nor did the 
vigilance of government ſtop here. Talbot, a violent papiſt, 
having been created earl of Tyrconnel, and appointed lieu- 
tenant-general of the king's forees in Ireland, diſmiſſed near 


20. Sir Robert Atkins. Burnet, Hume. x 
21, Burnet, book iv. James II. 1686, 
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three hundred Proteſtant officers, and a great number of 
private men, under pretence of new modeiling the army. 
The earl of Clarendon went cver as lord-lieutenant; but as 
he had refuſed to oblige the king, by changing his religion, 
he ſoon found that he poſſeſſed no credit or authority. He 
was even a kind of priſoner in the hands of the general; 
and as he gave all the oppoſition in his power to the violent 
meafures of the Catholics, he was ſoon recalled, and Tyr- 
connel ſubſtituted in his place **. The unhappy Proteſtants 
now ſaw all the civil authority, as well as the military force, 
transferred into the hands of their inveterate enemies, and 
dreaded a renewal of the recent maſſacres. Great numbers, 
filled with ſuch apprehenſions, left their habitations, and 
came over to England ; where the horror againſt popery was / 
already roufed to the higheſt pitch, by the frightful tales of 
the French refugees, who, in conſequence of the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantz, had fled from the perſecutions 
of Lewis XIV. 
All the more moderate Catholics were ſenſible that theſe - 
extravagant meaſures would ruin the cauſe they were meant 
to ſerve. But the king was ſo entirely governed by the 
violent counſels of his queen, an Italian and popiſh princeſs, 
and by thoſe of father Petre his confeſſor, that the boldneſs 
of any meaſure ſeems to have been with him a ſufficient rea» - 
fon for adopting it. He now not only re-eſtabliſhed the 
Court of High-commiſſion, which had been aboliſhed, as 
we have feen, by act of parliament, in the reign of his father 
Charles I. but iſſued a Declaration of general 
Indulgence, or liberty of conſcience, “by his ſo- 
« yereign authority, and ab/o/ute power,” to his ſubjects of 
all religions. Such an indulgence, though illegal, might 
have been confidered as liberal, if the king's private purpoſe, 
the more ready introduction of popery, had not been gene- 
rally known. Let ſo great was the ſatisfaction ariſing from 


A. D. 1687. 


22. Clarendon's Zciters, Kennet, vol, iii. 23. Burnet, book iv. 
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preſent eaſe, and ſo violent the animoſity of the Proteſtant 
ſectaries againſt the eſtabliſned church, that they every where 
received the royal proclamation with . of j Joy and 
exultation ** 

If the diſſenters were ever deceived in coed to James's 
views, he took care ſoon to open their eyes, and to diſplay 
his bigotry and imprudence to all Europe. He publicly diſ- 
patched the earl of Caſtlemain ambaſſador extraordinary to 
Rome, in order to expreſs his obeiſance to the pope, and to 
reconcile his kingdoms, in form, to the Holy See; and al- 
though Innocent XI. very juſtly concluded, that a ſcheme 
conducted with ſo much indiſcretion could not poſſibly be 
ſucceſsful, he ſent a nuncio to England, in return for the 
embaſſy. - All communication with the pope had been made 
treaſon by act of parliament : but ſo little regard did James 
pay to the laws, that he gave the nuncio a public audience 
at Windſor ; and the duke of Somerſet being then in waiting, 
as one of the lords of the bed- chamber, was deprived of all 
his employments, becauſe he refuſed to aſſiſt at the illegal 
ceremony: . The nuncio afterward reſided openly in Lon- 
den. Four catholic biſhops were publicly conſecrated at 
the king's chapel, and ſent out under the title of vicars 
apoſtolical to exerciſe the epiſcopal function in their reſpective 
dioceſes. The Jeſuits were permitted to erect a chapel and 
form a college in the Savoy; the Recollects built a chapel 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields; the Carmelites formed a ſeminary 
in the city; fourteen monks were even ſettled at St. James's ; 
in different parts of the country, places of public worſhip 
were erected by the papiſts: and the religious of the Romiſh 
communion appeared at court in the habits of their reſpective 
orders? 

N now remained for James, who had already t tranſ- 
ferred almoſt every great office, civil and military, in the 


24. Id. ibid. 25. Kenner. Ralph Hume. 
26. James II. 686 and 1627, | 
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three kingdoms, from the Proteſtants, to their ſpiritual ene< 
mies, but to throw open the doors of the church and univer- 
fities to the Catholics : and this attempt was ſoon made. 
The king ſent a letter to the vice-chancellor of Cambridge; 
commanding the univerſity to admit one Francis, a monk of 
the order of St. Benedict, to the degree of maſter of arts, 
without exacting the uſual oaths. The univerſity refuſed z 
and the king, after ſuſpending the vice-chancellor, deſiſted 
from any farther attack upon that ſeminary . But the 
compliant temper of the univerſity of Oxford, which had; 


ia a formal decree, made profeſſion of paſſi ve obedience, gave 


James hopes of better ſucceſs there, though he carried till 
higher his pretenſions. 

The preſidentſhip of Magdalen college, one of the richeſt 
foundations in Europe, having become vacant, a day was 
appointed for a new election; and one Farmer, a recent 
convert to popery, was recommended by a royal mandate; 
accompanied with a di/pen/ation from the uſual oaths. The 
fellows of the college entreated the king to recall his man- 
date, or recommend ſome perſon of a leſs exceptional cha- 
racter than Farmer; but the day of election arriving before 
they received any anſwer, they choſe as their preſident Dr. 
Hough, a man of learning, virtue, and ſpirit, who braved 
the threatening danger. | 

A citation was iſſued for the members of the college to 
appear before the Court of High Commiſſion, in order to 
anſwer for their diſobedience. The matter came to a regu- 
lar hearing; and ſuch articles af folly and vice were proved 
againſt Farmer, as juſtified the fellows in rejecting him, with- 
out having recourſe to the legal diſqualifications under which 
he laboured. The commiſſioners, however, proceeded to the 
deprivation of Dr. Hough, and a new mandate was iffued in 
favour of Parker, lately created biſhop of Oxford ; a man of 
Gflolute morals, but who, like Farmer, had atoned for all 


27. Kennet, Ralph, 


his 
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his vices by his willingneſs to embrace the Romiſh reli- 
gion. The college replied, that no new election could be 
made till the former ſhould be legally annulled. A new 
eccleſiaſtical commiſſion was iſſued for thar purpoſe ; and the 
commiſſioners, attended by three troops of horſe, repaired 
to Oxford; expelled the refractory preſident and all the fel- 
lows, except two, who had uniformly adhered to the king's 
mandate, and inſtalled Parker in the preſidentſhip of Mag- 
dalen college **. | 

Of all the acts of violence committed during the tyranni- 
cal reign of James II. this may perhaps be conſidered as the 
moſt illegal and arbitrary. It accordingly occaſioned uni- 
verſal diſcontent, and gave a general alarm to the clergy. 
The church, the chief pillar of the throne, and which, dur- 
ing the two laſt reigns, had ſupported it with ſuch unſhaken 
firmneſs; the church, which had carried the prerogative fo 
high, and which, if protected in her rights, would have car- 
ried it {till higher; the church, now ſeeing thoſe rights in- 
vaded, and her very fountains in danger of being poifoned, 
took refuge in the generous principles of liberty, and re- 
folved to preſerve that conſtitution which her complacency 
had almoſt ruined, | 

The king, however, was determined to adhere to his ar- 
bitrary meaſures ; and as a balance to this reverend body, 
whoſe oppoſition he had wantonly rouſed, he endeavoured to 
gain the Proteſtant diſſenters, and to form an unnatural coa- 
lition between them and the Roman Catholics. With that 
view, he took occaſion frequently to extol the benefits of 
toleration, and to exclaim againſt the ſeverities of the church 
of England. He commanded an inquiry to be made into 
all the oppreſſive proſecutions which the diſſenters had ſuf- - 
fered, as a prelude to yielding them ſecurity or redreſs; and 
by means of that aſcendency which the crown had acquir- 


2?, Burnet, hook iv. MS. Account by Dr. Smith, ap. Macpherſon, Hip. 
Bit. vol. i. Hume, vol. viii. 
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ed over the corporations, he every where thruſt them into 
the magiſtracy, under various pretences, in hopes of being 
able to procure a parliament that would give its ſanction to 
the repeal of the Teſt Act and the penal laws againſt non- 
conformity. He affected to place them on the ſame foot- 
ing with the Catholics; and, in order to widen the breach 
between them and the church, whoſe favour he deſpaired of 
recovering, but whoſe loyalty he never ſuſpected, 
he ifſued anew his Declaration of Indulgence; 

and ordered it to 5 read in the pulpit by all the eſtabliſhed 
clergy 30 ; 
This order was confi dered, by the whole eccleſiaſtical 


A. D. 1688. 


body, as an inſult on the hierarchy, and an infidious at- 


tempt to drag them to diſgrace; for as the penal laws 


againſt non-conformiſts had, in a great meaſure, been pro- 


cured by the church, the clergy were ſenſible, that any 
countenance which they might give to the diſpenſing power 
would be regarded as a deſerting of their fundamental prin- 
ciples. They determined, therefore, almoſt univerſally, ra- 
ther to hazard the vengeance of the crown, by diſobedience, 
than to fulfil a command they could not approve, and ex- 
poſe themſelves, at the ſame time, to the certain hatred 
and contempt of the people. 

Conformable to this reſolution, and with a view to en- 
courage every one to perſevere in it, fix biſhops, namely, 
Lloyd of St. Aſaph, Ken of Bath and Wells, Turner of 
Ely, Lake of Chicheſter, White of Peterborough, and Tre- 
lawney of Briſtol, met privately with Sancroft, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, in his palace at Lambeth, and concerted the 
form of a petition to the king ; beſeeching him not to inſiſt 
upon their reading the declaration of indulgence as being 
founded on a prerogative repeatedly declared illegal by par- 
liament . Enraged at this unexpected oppoſition to his fa. 


29. Burnet, boot iv. 30. Id. ibid. See alſo Kennet. Ralph. Echard. 
375 See me petition itſelf, ap. Hume, vol. viii. p. 266. 
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yourite meaſure, James not only refuſed their requeſt, but 
ordered them to be committed to the Tower, on their re- 
fuſing to give bail for their appearance before the court of 
Kine! s Bench; to anſwer for what was denominated an high 
miſdemeantr, and afterward proſecuted as a LiBEL. 

James was not inſenſible of the danger of purſuing this 
tyrarinical proſecution, though his pride would not allow 
him to deſiſt. But the circumſtances attending the commit- 
ment of the biſhops. ought fill farther to have opened his 
eyes, and made him perceive the dreadful precipice upon 
which he was ruſhing. Though they were carried by water 
to the Tower, multitudes of anxious ſpectators crowded the 
banks of the river, and at once implored the bleſſing of thoſe 
venerable prelates, and offered their petitions to Heaven for 
the ſafety of the perſecuted guardians of their religion. Even 
the ſoldiers, ſeized with the contagion of the ſame ſpirit, are 
ſaid to have flung themſelves on their knees, and craved the 
benediction of the holy pritoners; whom they were appoint- 
ed to guard *?, 

A like ſcene was exhibited, when the biſliops were con- 
ducted to trial: Perſons of all conditions were affected with 
the awful crifis to which affairs were reduced, and conſider- 
ed the deciſion of the cauſe depending, as of tlie laſt import- 
ance to both king and people. Twenty-nine temporal peers 
attended the priſoners to Weſtminſter hall; and ſuch crowds 
of gentry joined in the proceſſion, that little room was left 
ſor the populace to enter. The trial, which laſted near ten 
tours, was managed with ability by the counſel on both 
ſides, and liſtened to with the moſt eager attention. Though 
the judges held their ſeats only during pleaſure, two of them 
had the courage to declare againſt a diſpenſing power in the 
crown, as inconſiſtent with all law: and if the diſpenſing 
power was not legal, it followed of courſe, that the biſhops 
could not be criminal in refuſing obedience to an illegal 


32. Burnet. Rolph. Hume. 
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command. The jury at length withdrew ; and when they 


brought in their verdict, © Not Guilty,” the populace, who 
filled Weſtminſter-hall and all Palace- yard, ſhouted thrice 
with ſuch vehemence, that the ſound reached the city 3. 
The loudeſt acclamations were immediately echoed from 
ſtreet to ſtreet; bonſires were lighted, and every other demon- 
{tration given of public joy. Nor were the rejoicings on 
account of this legal victory confined to the capital: they 
rapidly ſpread over the whole kingdom, and found their way 
even into the camp 55; where the triumph of the church 
was announced to the king in the ſhouts of his mercenary 
army . | | 

If James had made uſe of that naturally ſound, though 
narrow underſtanding, with which he was endowed, 'he 
would now have perceived, that the time was come for him 
to retract, unleſs he meant ſeriouſly to ſacrifice his crown to 
his religious prejudices. But ſo blinded was he by bigotry, 
and ſo obſtinate in his arbitrary meaſures, that although he 
knew they were exccrated by all orders of men in the ſtate, 
a handful of Roman Catholics excepted; yet was he, by a 


32. Price to Beauſort, June 3o, 1683, MS. ap. Macpherſon, Hi. Brit. 
vo. i. 34. Burnet, book iv. 35. Id. ibid. 

36. In order to convince the people, that he was determined to ſupport his 
authority by force of arms, if neccſlary, and to over-awe them by a diſplay of 
his power, the king had, for two ſummers palt, encamped his army, to the 
number of fifteen thouſand men, on Hounflow-heath, He fpent much of his 
time in training and diſcipli:ing theſe troops; and a popiſh chapel was openly 
erected in the midſt of the camp, with a view of bringing over the ſoldiers to 
that communion. Rut the few converts that the prigſts made, were treated 
with ſuch contemrt and ignoming by their companions, as deterred others 
from following the example. The king had reviewed his army on the ſame 
morning that the jury gave in their verdict in favonr of the proſecuted pre- 
lates; and having afterward retire: into the tent of lord Feverſham, the gene- 
ral, he was ſuddenly alarmed with a great uproar ih the camp, attended with 
the moſt ext avagant cxvreſions of tumuituous jay. He anxiouſly enquired 
the cauſe, and was told by Fevermam, “it was nothing but the rejoicing af 
« the ſoldiers for the zequittal of the biſhops,” “' And do you call that no- 
« thing?“ extiaimed James, rcacy to built with rage and indignation 
Hume, vel van. . 


4 ſingular 
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ſingular infatuation, incapable of ſo much as remitting his 
violence in the purſuit of them He immediately diſplaced 
the two judges, who had given their opinion in favour of the 
biſhops, and ſupplied their ſeats with men of more accommo- 
dating principles. He iſſued orders to the eccleſiaſtical com- 
miſſioners to proſecute all the clergy who had not read his 
Declaration of Indulgence; that is, the whole body of the 
church of England, unleſs about two hundred; and even 
theſe obeyed his command but imperfectly. He ſent a man- 
date to the new fellows, whom he had obtruded on Mag- 
dalen College after expelling the former, to elect for preſi- 
dent, in the room of Parker, lately deceaſed, one Gifford, a 
doctor of the Sorbonne; and he is ſaid to have nominated 
the ſame perſon to the ſee of Oxford *? ! 

Such violent and repeated infringements of the conſtitu- 
tion could not fail to alarm the whole nation. The moſt 
moderate-minded men could aſcribe the king's meaſures to 
nothing leſs than a ſettled ſyſtem to introduce his own re- 
ligion and an unlimited power in the crown ; and the only 
conſolation to all men was the advanced age of the king, 
and the proſpect of a proteſtant ſucceſſor, who would re- 
place every thing on ancient foundations. This conſidera- 
tion, together with the great naval and military force of 
James, kept the more ardent ſpirits from having immediate 
recourſe to arms; and the prince of Orange, who ſtill main- 
tained a ſecret correſpondence with the Engliſh malcontents, 
and was ready on any emergency to obey the call of the na- 
tion, ſeemed to have laid aſide all thoughts of an open rup- 
ture, and to wait patiently for an event that could not be 
very diſtant, the death of the king. 

But theſe hopes, both at home and abroad, were ſuddenly 
blaſted, by the unexpeCted birth of a prince of Wales. From 
a ſon, educated by ſuch a father, nothing could be expected 
but a continuance of the ſame unconſtitutional meaſures. 


37. Burnet. Ralph. Hume. 
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People of all ranks took the alarm, as if a regular plan had 


been formed for entailing popery and arbitrary power on 


them and their deſcendants to the lateſt poſterity. Calumny 


went even ſo far, though the queen's delivery was as public'as 


the laws of decency would permit, as to aſcribe to the king 
the deſign of impoſing upon the nation a ſuppoſititious child, 
who might ſupport, after the death of James, the catholic 
religion in his dominions. And the prince of Orange did 
not fail to propagate the improbable tale; which, in the 
preſent ſtate of men's minds, was greedily received by the 
populace both in England and Holland. SS 
Under theſe apprehenſions, many of the Engliſh nobility 
and gentry, and ſome of the principal clergy, invited the 
prince to come over and aſſiſt them with his arms, in the 
recovery of their conſtitutional rights. In this invitation 
men of all parties, civil and ecclefiaſtical, concurred. The 
Whigs, conformable to thoſe patriotic principles which had 
led them to urge with ſo much violence the Excluſion Bill, 
were zealous to expel from the throne a prince, whoſe con- 
duct had fully juſtified all that their fears had predicted of 
his ſucceſhon : the 'Tories, enraged at the preference ſhewn 
to the Catholics, and the church inflamed by recent injuries, 
reſolved to pull down the idol that their own hands had 
made, and which they had blindly worſhipped. Their eyes 
being now opened, they ſaw the neceſſity of reſtoring and 
fecuring the conſtitution. And the proteſtant nonconfor- 
miſts, whom the king had gained by his indulgence, Judged 
it more prudent to look forward for a general tolcration, to 
be eſtabliſhed by law, than to rely any longer on the inſidious 
careſſes of their theological adverſaries. — Thus, my dear 
Philip, by a wonderful coalition, was faction for a time 
flenced ; all parties ſacriſicing, on this occaſion, their former 
animoſities, to the apprehenſion of a common danger, or to 
the ſenſe of a common intereſt **®. The Revolution, evef 


38. For a more full account of this coalition, ſee Bolingbroke's Diſſertation 


en Parties, Let. vii. and Hume, vol. viii. 
in 
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in its beginning, was a national work; and patriotiſm, un- 
der the guidance of political wiſdom, ſuggeſted the glorious 
| plan. . 

Not ſatisfied, with a formal invitation, ſeveral Engliſh no- 
blemen and gentlemen went over to Holland, and in perſon 
encouraged the prince of Orange to attempt their deliver- 


ance from popery and arbitrary power. The requeſt was too 


flattering to be flighted, - William, from the moment of his 
marriage with the lady Mary, had always kept his eye on the 
crown of England; though he had a complicated ſcheme of 
policy to conduct, and many interfering intereſts to recon- 
cile on the continent. Happily all theſe intereſts conſpired 
to promote his. propoſed enterpriſe. The league of Augſ- 
burg, formed to break the power, of France, could not ac- 
compliſh its object without the acceſſion of England. The 
houſe of Auſtria, therefore, in both its branches, and even 
Innocent XI. who then filled the papal chair, preferring their 
political views to their zeal for the catholic faith, counte- 
nanced the projected expulſion of James who had refuſed 
to take part in the league, as the only means of humbling 
Lewis XIV. their common enemy. All the German princes 
were in the ſame intereſt; and the prince of Orange held 
conferences, not only with Caſtanaga, governor of the 
Spaniſh Netherlands, but with the electors of Brandenburgh 
and Saxony, with the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, and with the 
whole houſe of Lunenburg. It was agreed that theſe princes 
thould protect the United Provinces during the abſence of 
William“. | 
Other circumſtanees contributed to facilitate the deſigns 
of the prince of Orange. The elector of Cologne, who was 
alſo biſhop of Liege and Munſter, and whole territories al- 
moſt ſurrounded the United Provinces, having died about 
this time, a violent conteſt aroſe for that rich ſucceſhon. 
The candidates were prince Clement of Bavaria, ſupported 
by the houſe of Auſtria, and the cardinal de Furſtemberg, a 
39. Burnet, book iv. D' Avaux, tom. iy, , 
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prelate dependent on France. The former at length prevail- 
ed, through the partiality of the pope ; but as Lewis threaten- 
ed to recover by force what he had loſt by intrigue, 
the prince of Orange formed à camp, between 
Grave and Nimeguen, of twenty thouſand men, under pre- 
tence of guarding againſt danger on that ſide. Under other 
pretences, he forwarded his preparations by ſea; and had 
equipped for ſervice twenty ſhips of the line, without having 
recourſe to the States. But the States, though not for- 


Auguſt, 


mally admitted into the ſecret counſels of William, could 


not be ignorant of his real views; and the body of the peo- 


ple, being highly irritated againſt France, exhibited the 


utmoſt eagerneſs for every preparation for war. The com- 
merce of the Dutch with that kingdom had lately been di- 
miniſhed one fourth, by unuſual reſtrictions : their religious 
rage was kindled by the cruelties inflicted on the Proteſtants 
by Lewis, in conſequence of the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantz : the terrors raiſed by the bigotry of James in Eng- 
land had alſo ſpread to Holland; and the enthuſiaſtic zeal 
of theſe two potent monarchs for the catholic faith was re- 
preſented, in both countries, as the certain ruin of the pro- 
teſtant cauſe, unleſs reſtrained by the moſt vigorous exer- 
tions—by the united efforts of all the members of the re. 
formed communion **, 

While one half of Europe thus combined againſt the king 
of England, while many of his own ſubjeCts were deter- 
mined to oppoſe his power, and more to diveſt him of his 
authority, James, as if blinded by deſtiny, repoſed himſeif. 
in the moſt ſupine ſecurity, and diſregarded the repeated ac- 
counts of the preparations conveyed to his ears. In vain 
did Lewis XIV. who had early received certain information 
of the deſigns of the prince of Orange, attempt to rouſe the 
infatuated monarch to a ſenſe of his danger : in vain did he 
offer his aid. Deceived by his ambaſſador in Holland, and 


41. Burnet, D'Avaux, ubi ſup. 
| betrayed 


40. Id. ibid, 
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betrayed by his miniſter the earl of Sunderland, James had 
the weakneſs to believe, that the rumour of an invaſion was 
only raiſed by his enemies, in order to frighten him into a 
cloſer connection with France, and to complete, by that 
means, the defeCtion of his ſubjects “. Nor was this jea- 
louſy, though carried to an imprudent height, utterly with- 
out foundation ; for when Lewis took the liberty to remon- 
ſtrate with the States, by his ambaſſador D' Avaux, againſt 
their preparations to invade England, not only the Dutch 
but the Engliſh took the alarm. Their apprehenſions of a 
league between the two monarchs, for the deſtruction of the 
proteſtant religion, ſeemed now to be confirmed, and the 
wildeſt ſtories were propagated to that pupoſe “. 

Had the defection occaſioned by theſe fears been confined. 
to the Engliſh populace, or merely to men in a civil capa- 
city, James might {till have bid defiance to the deſigns of his 
ſon-in-law. But, unhappily for that miſguided monarch, 
both the fleet and army were infected with the ſame ſpirit of 
difloyalty. Of this he had received ſome mortifying proofs, 
when certain advice was brought him, from his miniſter in 
Holland, that he muſt ſoon expect a formidable in- 
vaſion, as the States had at laſt acknowledged, that 
the purpoſe of all their naval preparations was to o tranſport 
forces into England. 

Though James could reaſonably tapes no other intel- 
ligence, he was much affected with the news: he grew pale, 
and the letter dropt from his hand“. His delirium of 
power vaniſned; and he found himſelf on the brink of a 
{rightful precipice, which had hitherto been concealed from 
his view by the illuſions of ſuperſtition. He now ſaw the 
neceſſity of providing for his ſafety, as well as of endeavour- 
ing to conciliate the affections of his people. He immedi- 
ately ordered his fleet to be aſlembled, and his army to be 


Sept. 23. 


42. D'Avavx, tom. iv. James II. 1688. 43. Id. ibid. See alſo 
Hume, vol. viii. 44. Hume, vol. viii. 
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recruited with new levies. He ſent for troops from Scot- 
land and Ireland; and to his no ſmall ſatisfaction, found his 
land- forces amount to forty thouſand men =. 

Nor was the king leſs liberal of his civil conceſſions than 
vigorous in his military preparations. He had already iſſued 
writs for the meeting of parliament on the 27th of the en- 
ſuing November. He followed theſe with a declaration, 
That it was his fixed purpoſe to endeavour to eſtabliſh a LE- 
GAL ſettlement of an univerſal liberty of conſcience for all 
his ſubjects; that he had reſolved to preſerve inviolate the 


church of England : and he proteſted, that it was his inten- 


tion, Roman catholics ſhould remain incapable of fitting in 
the houſe of commons. He gave orders to the lord-chan- 


cellor, and the lord-lieutenants of the ſeveral counties, to 


replace all the deputy- lieutenants and juſtices, who had been; 
deprived of their commiſſions for their adherence to the, 
Teſt and the penal laws againſt non- conformiſts: he reſtored 
the charter of London, and the charters of all the corporations 


in the kingdom: he annulled the court of eccleſiaſtical com- 


miſhon : he reinſtated the expelled preſident and fellows of 
Magdalen college ; and he invited again to his councils all the 
biſhops whom he had ſo lately perſecuted and inſulted, aſ- 
ſuring them, that he was ready to do whatever they ſhould; 
think neceſſary for the ſecurity of the proteſtant — and 
the civil rights of his ſubjects **. 

But theſe conceſſions, though important in themſelves, 
were made too late to be allowed much merit; and being 
generally ſuppoſed to be extorted by fear, they were coldly 
received by the nation. Nor was the conduct of the king, 
in other reſpects, anſwerable to ſuch conciliating meaſures. 
He recalled the writs for the meeting of parliament, with; 
out iſſuing any new enes; a ſtep which created univerſal ſuſ- 


| picion of his fincerity, and begat a belief that all his con- 


ceſſions were no more than temporary expedients. He ſhewed, 


46. Gazeiier, paſſim. 
however, 


45. James II. 1688. 
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however, a laudable zeal for his own honour, in obtaining 
a legal proof of the birth of the prince of Wales; but by an 
imprudence approaching to infanity, the heir of the 
crown was baptized in the Romiſh communion, 
and the pope, Has wy his nuncio, ſtood ent to 
the boy 7. 

Meanwhile the prince of Orange continued his prepara - 
tions. A powerful fleet was ready to put to ſea: the troops 
fell down the Maeſe from Nimeguen: the tranſports, which 
had been hired at different ports, were ſpeedily aſſembled: 
the artillery, arms, ammunition, proviſions, horſes, and men, 
were embarked; and William, after taking formal leave of 
the States, and calling God to witneſs, that he had not the 
leaſt intention to invade, ſubdue, or make himſelf maſter of 
the kingdom of England; went himſelf on board“. His 
whole armament, which ſailed from the Brille and Helvoet- 
ſluys, on the 19th of October, conſiſted of fifty ſtout ſhips of 
war, twenty-five frigates, and an equal number of fire- 
ſhips ; with five hundred tranſports, carrying about fifteen 
thouſand land-forces, including five hundred and fifty-fix 
officers, Admiral Herbert, who had left the ſervice of James, 
led the van; the Zealand ſquadron, under vice-admiral Evert. 
zen, brought up the rear; and the prince of Orange in per- 
ſon commanded in the centre, carrying a flag with Engliſh co- 
lours, and his own arms ſurrounded with theſe popular words: 
—© The PROTESTANT RELIGION and the LiBERTIEs of 
ENGLAND.” Under this inſcription was placed the appoſite 
motto of the houſe of Naſlau ; — Fe maintiendrai, „I will 


maintain “!“ 

This great embarkation, the moſt important which had, 
for ſome ages, been undertaken in Europe, was ſcarce com- 
pleted, when a dreadful tempeſt aroſe at ſouth-weſt, and 
drove the Dutch fleet to the northward, The ſtorm raged 


for twelye hours, and the prince was obliged to return to 


Oct. 15. 


47. Burnet, book iv. James Il. 1683. 48. Neuville, tom. i, 
43- Burnet, bock iv. De, tom, iv. Rapin, vol. ii. 10l. edit. 
Heclyoet- 
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Helvaetſuys. But lie ſoon repaired his damages, and again 
put to ſea. An eaſt wind carried him down the Channel; 
where he was ſeen from both ſhores, between Dover 
and Calais, by vaſt multitudes of anxious ſpecta- 
tors, who felt alternately the extremes of hope and ſear, 
mingled with admiration, at ſuch a magnificent ſpeCacle, 
After a proſperous voyage, he landed his army in Torbay, 
wWithauß the ſmalleſt oppoſition either by ſea or land ?. 

The fame wind, which fayoured the enterpriſe of the 
prince of Orange, confined the Engliſh fleet to its own 
coaſt. Lord Dartmouth, who was inviolably attached to 
James, lay near Harwich with thirty-eight ſhips of the line, 
and twenty-three frigates; a force ſufficient to have diſcon- 
certed the deſigns of William, if it could poſſibly have put 
to fea ; ſo that the ſucceſs of the glorious Revolution may 
be ſaid to have depended upon the winds ! The deſtruction 
of the Dutch fleet, even after the landing of the prince, 
would have diſcouraged his adherents, and proved fatal to 
his undertaking, Senſible of this, Dartmouth came before 
Torbay, with a fixed reſolution to attack the Hollanders, as 
they lay at anchor. But his fleet was diſperſed by a violent 
ſtorm, and forced to return to Spithead, in ſuch a ſhattered 
condition, as to be no more fit for ſervice that ſeaſon **, Little 
wonder, if, aſter ſuch ſingularly fortunate circumſtances, 
William's followers began to conſider him and themſelves 
as the peculiar favourites of Heaven; and that even the 
learned Dr. Burnet could not help exclaiming, in the wordg 
of Claudian, 


Nov. 3. 


O nimium dilecte Deo, cui militat ther, 
Et conjurati veniunt ad claſſica venti. 


« Heaven's darling charge ! to aid whoſe great deſign, 
% The fighting ſkies and friendly winds combine.” 
The prince of Orange, immediately on his landing, di- 


50. Id. ibid. Si. Burnet, book iv. Torrington' 8 Mem. 
ſperſed 
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ſperſed a printed Declaration, which had been already pub. 
liſhed in Holland, and contributed not a little to his future 
ſucceſs. In that elaborate performance, written originally 
in French by the penſionary Fagel, and tranſlated into Eng- 
liſh by Dr. Burnet, the principal - grievances of the three 
Britiſh kingdoms were enumerated ; namely, The exerciſe 
of a diſpenſing and ſuſpending power the reyival of the 
court of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion; the filling of all offices 
with catholics; the open encouragement given to popery, by 
building every where places of worſhip, colleges, and ſemi- 
naries for that ſect; the diſplacing of judges, if they gave 
ſentence contrary to the orders or the inclinations of the 
court; the annulling the charters of all the corporations, 
and thereby ſubjecting elections to arbitrary will and plea- 
ſure; the treating of petitions to the throne, even the moſt 
modeſt, and from perſons of the higheſt rank, as criminal 
and ſeditious; the committing of the whole authority in 
Ireland, civil and military, into the hands of papiſts; the 
aſſuming of an abſolute power over the religion and laws of 
Scotland, and openly exacting in that kingdom an obedience 
without reſerve. He concluded with proteſting, that the 
ſole object of his expedition was to procure a redreſs of theſe 
grievances z to get a legal and free parliament ſummoned, 
that might provide for the liberty and ſecurity of the nation, 
and examine the proofs of the legitimacy of the prince 
of Wales, in regard to which he expreſſed the moſt violent 
ſuſpicions 5?. 


Though 


52. The proofs produced by James, in ſupport of the birth of his ſon, be- 
fore an extraordinary council, to which the lords both ſpiritual and temporal 
were ſummoned, and at which the lord mayor and aldermen of London, and 
all the judges were preſent, were as ſtrong as any that can perhaps be pro- 
duced to eſtabliſh ſuch a fact. But if any doubts in regard to this matter 
could ſtill remain in the moſt prejudiced mind, the declaration of the duke of 
Berwick, the king's natural ſon, and a man of unimpeached veracity, would 
be ſufficient to remove them. © I could ſpeak knowingly on the ſubject, 

ſays 


2 — 
2 
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| 


— Though this declaration was received with ardour by the 


nation, the prince, for ſome time after his landing, could 


not boaſt of his good fortune. A great deal of rain having 
fallen, the roads were rendered almoſt impaſſable; and he 
poſſeſſed neither cattle nor carriages ſufficient to convey the 
baggage of his army. He directed, however, his encum- 
bered march to Exeter; but without being joined by any 
perſon of eminence, either on. his way, or for eight. days 
after his arrival at that place. His troops were diſcouraged; 
he himfelf began to think of abandoning his enterpriſe; and 
actually held a council of his principal officers, to deliberate 
whether he ſhould not reimbark **. Impatient of diſappoint- 
ment, he is ſaid even to have publicly declared his reſolution 
to permit the Engliſh nation to ſettle their own differences 
with their king; and to direct his father-in-law where to 


puniſh, by tranſmitting to him the ſecret correſpondence 1 


his ſubjects 5*, 

The friends of the court exulted mightily at the coldneſs 
of William's reception ; but their joy was. of ſhort duration, 
One Burrington having ſhewn the example, the prince was 
ſpeedily joined by the gentry of the counties of Devon and 


fays he, 4 for I was preſent ;, and, notwithſtanding my. reſpe& and attach» 
c ment to the king, I could never have conſented to ſo deteſtable an action, 
, as that of introaucivg a ſuppokititious child, in order to deprive the trus 
„ heirs of the crown. Much lefs ſhould I have continued, after the king's 
death, to ſupport the pretenſions of an impoſtor: honour and conſcience 
e would have reſtrained me.“ (Mem. of the Duke of Berwick, written by him- 
ſelf, vol. i. p. 40.) The anſwer of Anne princeſs of Denmark (July 4, 1688) 
to the queſtions of her ſiſter Mary princeſs of Orange, relative to the birth 
of the prince of Wales, is ſtill more ſatisfactory. Though ſeemingly diſ- 
poſed to fayour the idea of an impoſture, ſhe enumierates ſo particularly, even 
to indelicacy, the circumſtances attending the queen's delivery, and the perſons of 


both ſexes preſent at it {who were many, and of high rank), that it is truly 


aſtoniſhing William ſhould afterward have aſſigned the ill-gitimacy of the 
prince of Wales as one of his reaſons for landing in England. (Dalrymp, 
Append. part ii.) See farther, on this much conteſted ſubject, a Letter from 
Dr. Hugh Chamberlayne to the Princeſs Sophia, ubi ſup. 

53- Duke of Berwick's Mem, vol. i. 54. Dalryreple's Append, © 


Somerſet, 
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Somerſet, and an aſſociation was ſigned for his ſupport. The 
carl of Abingdon, Mr. Ruſſell, ſon of the earl of Bedford, 
lord Wharton, Mr. Godfrey, Mr. Howe, and a number of 
other perſons of diſtinction, repaired to Exeter. All Eng- 
land was ſoon in commotion. Lord Delamere took arms in 
Cheſhire z the city of York was ſeized by the earl of Danby; 
the carl of Bath, governor of Plymouth, declared for the 
Prince; and the earl of Devonſhire made a like declaration 
in Derby. Every day diſcovered ſome new inſtance of that 
general confederacy, into which the nation had entered 
againſt the meaſures of the king. But the moſt dangerous 


ſymptom, and that which rendered his affairs deſperate, was 


the defection of the army. Many of the principal officers 


were infpired with the prevailing fpirit of the nation, and - 


diſpoſed to prefer the intereſts of their country. to their duty 
to their ſovereign. Though they might love James, and 
have a due ſenſe of the favours he had conferred upon 
them, they were ftartled at the thought of rendering him 
abſolute maſter, not only of the liberties, but even of the 
lives and properties of his ſubjects; and yet this, they ſaw, 
mult be the conſequence of ſuppreſſing the numerous inſur- 
rections, and obliging the prince of Orange to quit the king- 
dom. They therefore determined rather to bear the re- 


proach of infidelity, than to run the hazard of becoming the 
inſtruments of deſpotiſm. 


The example of deſertion among the officers was ſet by | 


lord Colcheſter, ſon of the earl of Rivers, and by lord 
Cornbery, fon of the earl of Clarendon. The king 
had arrived at Salifbury, the head-quarters of his army, 
when he received this alarming intelligence; but as the ſol- 
dicrs in general ſeemed firm in their allegiance, and the 
officers in a body expreſſed their abhorrence of ſuch trea- 
chery, he reſolved to advance upon the invaders. Unfortu- 
nately however for his affairs, the Dutch had already taken 
poſſeſſion of Axminſter. A ſudden bleeding at the noſe, 


with which he was ſeized, occaſioned a delay of ſome days "mn 


nd farther ſymptoms of defeCtion appearing among the offi- 


5 cers 


1 
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cers, he judged it prudeent to retire toward London. Lord 
Churchill, afrerward the great duke of Marlborough, and the 
duke of Grafton, natural ſon of Charles II. who had given 
their opinion for remaining at Saliſbury, fled under cover of 
the night to the prince of Orange. Succeſſive misfortunes 
poured in on the unfortunate monarch. Trelawney, who 
occupied an advanced poſt at Warminſter, deſerted with all 
his captains, except one. Prince George -of Denmark, the 
king's ſon-in-law, and the young duke of Ormond, left him 
at Andover. Every day diminiſhed the number of his offi 
cers; and to increaſe his accumulated misfortunes, he found 
* his arrival in London, that his favourite daugh- 

ter, Anne, princeſs of Denmark, had ſecretly with- 
drawn herſelf the night before, in company with lady 
Churchill 55. All his firmneſs of mind left him : tears ſtarted 
from his eyes; and he broke out into ſorrowful exclamations, 
expreſſive of his deep ſenſe of his now loſt condition. God 
ec help me!” cried he, in the agony of his heart; © my own 
& children have forſaken me!“ 

Henceforth, the conduct of the infatuated James is ſo 
much marked with folly and puſillanimity, as to diveſt his 
character of all reſpect, and almoſt his ſufferings of compaſ- 
ſion. Having afſembled, as a laſt reſource, a council of the 
peers then in London, he iſſued, by their advice, writs for a 
new parliament, and appointed the marquis of Halifax, the 
earl of Nottingham, and lord Godolphin, his commiſ- 
ſioners to treat with the prince of Orange. Thinking the 
ſeaſon for negociation paſt, William continued to advance 
with his army, at the ſame time that he amuſed the commiſ- 
fioners. Though he knew they were all devoted to his cauſe, 
he long denied them an audience. Meanwhile James, diſ- 
tracted by his own fears, and alarmed by the real or pre- 
tended apprehenſions of others, ſent the queen and the prince 
of Wales privately into France, and embraced the extraor- 
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dinary reſolution of following them in perſon. He accord- 
ingly left his palace at midnight, attended only by 3 10 
Sir Edward Hales; and, in order to complete his 
imprudence and deſpair, he commanded the earl of Fever- 
ſham to diſband the army, recalled the writs for the meet- 
ing of the parliament, and threw the great- ſeal into the 
Thames“ 

If James had deliberately reſolved to place the prince of 
Orance on the throne of England, he could not have pur- 
ſued a line of conduct more effectual for that purpoſe. 
Beſides the odious circumſtances of ſeeking refuge with 
the heir of the crown in a country diſtinguiſhed for popery 
and arbitrary power, and recalling the writs for a free par- 
liament, the anarchy and diforder, which enſued on the ſud- 
den diſſolution of government, made all men look up to 
William as the ſaviour of the nation. The populace roſe 
in London, and not only deſtroyed all the popiſh chapels, 
but even rifled the houſes of the ambaſſadors of catholic 
princes and ſtates, where many of the papiſts had lodged 
their moſt valuable effects. Riot and devaſtation every where 
prevailed. The whole body of the people, releaſed from 
the reſtraints of law, felt one general movement; and new 
violences were apprehended from the licentious ſoldiers, 
whom Feverſham had diſbanded, without either e 5 
or paying them . 

In order to remedy theſe evils, and reſtore public tranquil- 
lity, an office which ſeemed now beyond the power of the 
civil magiſtrate, ſuch of the biſhops and peers as were in 
London aſſembled in Guildhall; and erecting themſelves 
into a ſupreme council, executed all the functions of royal- 
ty. They gave directions to the mayor and aldermen fer 
keeping the peace of the city: they iſſued their commands, 
which were readily obeyed, to the flcet, to the neglected 
army of James, and to all the garriſons in England. They 


$6. Id. ibid. £7. Ralph. Hume. 
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' 
ordered the militia to be raiſed ; and they. publiſhed-awdecla. 
ration, by which they unanimouſly reſolved to apply to the 
prince of Orange to ſettle the affairs of the nation, deſertedd 


by the king, through the influence of evil counſellors. 


William was not backward in aſſuming. that authority, 
which the imprudence of James had devolved upon him. 
He exerciſed, in his perſon, many acts of ſovereignty; and, 
in order to make his preſence more welcome in London, he 


is ſaid to have propagated a report, that the diſbanded Iriſh 


had taken arms, and begun a general maſſacre of the Pro- 
teſtants. Such a rumour at leaſt was ſpread. all over the 


kingdom, and begot univerſal conſternation. . The alarm 


bells were rung, the beacons fired; and men fancied they 
ſaw at a diſtance the ſmoke of the burning cities, and heard 
the dying groans of thoſe who were ſlaughtered by the ene- 
mies of their religion 5? ! Nothing leſs than the approach of 
the prince of Orange and his proteſtant 1 it was thought, 
could ſave the capital from ruin. 

William had advanced to Windſor, when he received the 
unwelcome news, that the king had been ſeized in diſguiſe, 
by ſome fiſhermen, near Feverſham in Kent, on ſuppoſition 
that he was ſome popiſh prieſt, or other delinquent, who 
wanted to make his eſcape. This intelligence threw all par- 
ties into confuſion. The prince of Orange ſent orders to 
James, not to approach nearer to London than Rocheſter; 
But the meſienger miſſed him on the way, and he once more 
entered his capital amid the loudeſt acclamatiens of joy. 
The people forgot his miſconduct in his misfortunes, and all 
orders of men ſcemed to welcome his return ©? 

This, however, was only a tranſient gleam before a new 
ſtorm. Scarce had the king retired to his bed- chamber, 
when he received a meſſage from the prince, defiring him 
to remove to Ham, a houfe belonging to the ducheſs of 
Lauderdale; and the following night, as he was going to 


59. Hi. Deſert. p. 91. Rapin, vol. ii fol. edit. 60. Purnet, bock ir. 
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reſt, the Dutch guards, without further notice, took poſſeſs 


ſion of his palace, and diſplaced the Engliſh, to the great 


diſguſt of the army, and no inconſiderable part of the na- 


tion. James ſet out next morning, by permiſſion, for Ro- 


cheſter, in preference to Ham, under a Dutch guard; and 
although convinced, that be could not do a more acceptable 
ſervice to his rival, and that he had under-rated the loyalty of 
his ſubjects, he ſtill reſolved to make his eſcape to France. 


The earls of Arran, Dumbarton, Aileſbury, Litchfield, 
and Middleton, the gallant lord Dundee, and other officers 


of diſtinction, who had afſembled at Rocheſter, argued ſtre- 
nuouſly againſt this reſolution. They repreſented to the 
king, that the opimon of mankind began already to change, 
and that events would daily rife in favour of his authority. 
© The queſtion, Sir,“ urged Dundee, with all his generous 


ardour, “ is, whether you will ſtay in England, or fly to 
« France? Whether you ſhall truſt the returning zeal of 


« your native ſubjects, or rely on a foreign power? Here 
&« you ought to ſtand. Keep poſſeſſion of a part, and the 
© whole will ſubmit by degrees. Reſume the ſpirit of a 
« king 3 ſummon your ſubjects to their allegiance : your ar- 
© my, though diſbanded, is not annihilated, Give me your 
« commiſſion, and T will collect ten thouſand of your 
© troops: J will carry your ſtandard at their head through 
England, and drive before you the Dutch and their 
© prince.” James replied, that he believed it might be done, 
but that it would occaſion a civil war; and he would not do 
ſo much miſchief to a people who would ſoon return to their 
ſenſes. Middleton, who ſaw the fallacy of this opinion, 
preſſed him to ſtay, though in the remoteſt part of his king- 
dom. © Your majeſty,” ſaid he, © may throw things into 
t confuſion by your departure, but it will be only the anar- 
* chy of a month: a new government will ſoon be ſetiled 
and then you and your family are ruined for eyer **,” 


61. Macpherſon's Original Papers, 1688. 
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But theſe animated remonſtrances could not inſpire with 
new firmneſs a mind broken by apprehenſion and terror. 
Afraid of being taken off either by poiſon or aſſaſſination 2, 
and mortified at his preſent abject condition, James conti- 
nued to meditate his eſcape; and as the back-door of the 
houſe in which he- lodged was intentionally left without any 
guard, he found no difficulty in accompliſhing his deſign. 
He privately withdrew at midnight, accompanied by 
his natural ſon, the duke of Berwick, and went on 
board a large ſloop, which waited for him in the river Med. 
way. After ſome obſtructions, he ſafely arrived at Amble- 
teuſe, in Picardy; whence he haſtened to St. Germains, 
where the queen and the prince of Wales had arrived the 
day before “. | | 
Thus, my dear Philip, ended the reign of James II. a 
prince not deſtitute of virtue or abilities, but who, as you 
have ſeen, was ſo enſlaved by the Romiſh ſuperſtition, and 
blinded with the love of arbitrary power, that he obſtinately 
violated the civil and religious conſtitution of his country; 
and was, therefore, juſtly deprived of the throne. Who 
had a right to fill that throne ? is a queſtion which we ſhall 
afterward have occaſion to diſcuſs. In the mean time, I 
muſt carry ſorward the progreſs of the prince of Orange 
obſerving, by the way, that whatever reſtraints might have 
been impoſed en the regal authority which had been abuſed, 
the king's deſertion of his people, though in ſome meaſure 
deſerted by them, only could have occaſioned the utter loſs 
of his crown, or have changed the line of ſucceflion. _ 
The fame day that James left Whitehall, William arrived 
at St. James's. It happened to rain very heavily, and yet 
great numbers came to ſee him. But, after they had ſtayed 
long in the wet, he diſappointed them. Being an enemy to 
ſhew and parade, perhaps from a conſciouſneſs of his un- 
graceful figure, and dead to the voice of popular joy, he 


Dec. 23 
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went through the park to the palace “. Even this trifling 
incident helped to alter the ſentiments of the people; and 
being now cool, they judged more impartially They con- 
ſidered it as an unnatural thing for the prince of Orange to 
waken his father-in-law out of his ſleep, and force him 
from his own palace, when he was ready to ſubmit to every 
thing : they began even to ſuſpect, that this [pecious under- 
taking would prove to be only a diſguiſed and defigned uſurp- 
ation **, The public bodies, however, waited upon the 
prince, and expreſſed their zeal for his cauſe : and, among 
others, the gentlemen of the law, with old ſerjeant May- 
nard at their head; who, when William took notice of his 
great age, and ſaid he muſt have outlived all the lawyers of 
his time, wittily replied, “ I ſhould have outlived the law 
« itſelf, if your highneſs had not come over!“ 

The only thing that now remained for all parties was the 
ſettlement of the kingdom. With this view, the peers met 
in their own houſe; and the prince laid before them his 
Declaration, as the foundation of their deliberations. In 
the courſe of debate it was urged, That the king, by with- 
drawing, had diveſted himſelf of his authority, and that 
government itſelf had ſuffered a demiſe in law *7. A free 
parliament was, therefore, declared to be the only means of 
obtaining a legal ſettlement; and the reſult of the whole 
was, that an addreſs ſhould be preſented to the prince of 
Orange, deſiring him to afſume the adminiſtration of go- 
vernment, and to ſummon a convention. 'The offer was 
too alluring to be rejected; but William, cautious in all his 
proceedings, judged it {till neceſſary to ſtrengthen the reſo- 
lution of the lords with the authority of the commons. For 
that purpoſe, a judicious expedient was fallen upon. All 
the members of the three laſt parliaments, who were in 
London, were invited to meet, together with the lord mayor, 
the court of aldermen, and fifty members of the common- 


64. Burnet, book iv. 65. Id. ibid. 66, Burnet, book iv, 
v7. Clarendo 1's iar, Dec. 26, 1688. 
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council. This mixed aſſembly, which was regarded as the 
molt equal repreſentation of the people that could be ob- 
tained in the preſent emergency, unanimouſly voted an ad- 
dreſs, the ſame in ſubſtance with that of the lords ; and the 
prince, ſupported by ſo great a part of the nation, dif- 
patched his circular letters to the various boroughs, coun- 
ties, and corporations in England, for a general election of 
repreſentatives* *. | "EY 
While the Revolution: nus approached to maturity in Eng- 
land, the people of Scotland were not idle ſpectators. The 
Preſbyterians in that kingdom, who had long been perſecut- 
ed and oppreſſed, compoſed the bulk of the nation; and as 
the prince of Orange was of their perſuaſion, the moſt fer- 
vent prayers were offered for his ſucceſs, as ſoon as his de- 
ſigns were known. He had undertaken to deliver Scotland 
as well as England ; and, in order to facilitate his views, the 
popular party, on receiving his Declaration, diſſolved the 
few regular troops that remained in the kingdom, and af- 
A. D 1689. ſumed the reins of government. Thirty noble- 
Jan. 7. men, and about eighty gentlemen, repaired to 
London; and forming themſelves into a kind of conven- 
tion, requeſted the Prinee to take into his hands the admi- 
niſtration of Scotland, He thanked them for the truſt they 
had repoſed in him, and ſummoned a general convention to 
meet at Edinburgh. This aſſembly being regarded as illegal 
by the more zealous Royaliſts, they took little ſhare in the 


elections; ſo that the popular party, or the Whigs, were re- 


turned for moſt places. The proceedings of the members of the 
Scuttiſh convention were accordingly bold and deciſive. They 
ordered, by proclamation, all perſcns between the age of ſix- 
teen and ſixty to be ready to take arms: they gave the com- 
mand of the militia to Sir Patrick Hume, one of their moſt ac- 
tive leaders: they raiſed eight hundred men for a guard, under 
the earl of Leven: they impowered the duke of Hamilton, 
their preſident, to ſecure all diſaffected and ſuſpected per- 


68, Burnct, ubi ſup. Echard, vol. iii. 
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ſons; and without amuſing themſelves with nice diſlinc- 


tions, and the latent meaning of the words, they reſolved, ' 


4 That king James, by mal-adminiſtration, and by his abuſe 


« of power, had forfeited his right of the crown.“ They 


therefore declared the throne vacant, and invited the Prince 


and Princeſs of Orange to take poſſeſſion of it, though not 


without due attention to their civil and religious rights*?. 

In the mean time, the Engliſh convention had met; and 
after a long debate, the commons came to the following 
memorable reſolution :—& That king James II. having en- 
« deavoured to ſubvert the conſtitution, by breaking the 
« Original Contract between King and People; and having 
< violated the fundamental laws, and withdrawn himſelf 
from the kingdom, has abdicated the government; and that 
« the throne is thereby become wacant'?.” This reſolution 
was carried up to the houſe of peers, where it met with 
much oppoſition, and many warm debates enſued. The 
moſt curious of theſe was, © Whether any original contract 
«© ſubliſted between the king and the people? -a queſtion 
more fit for the ſchools than a national aſſembly, but which 
the vote of the commons had rendered neceſſary. Argu- 
ments may ſurely be produced from reaſon, to prove a kind 
of tacit compact between the ſovereign and the ſubject 
but ſuch a compact has ſeldom had any actual exiſtence. 
The Engliſh national charters, however, ſeemed to realize 
ſuch a compact: and theſe charters had all been recogniſed 
and confirmed by the Bill of Rights, a ſolemn and recent 
tranſaction between the king, the nobles, and the repre- 
ſentatives of the people. The majority of the lords, there- 
fore, declared for an Original Contract; and the houſe al- 
moſt inſtantly reſolved, That James had broken that con- 
tract . : | 

The oppoſition, however, did not end here. The lords 
proceeded to take into conũderation the word abdicated, 


69. Palcarras's Minutes of the Convention. Burner, book iv. v. 
70. Journals, Jall. 26, 1689. 71. Journals of the Lords, Jan. 30. 
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contained in the vote of the commons ; and, after ſome de- 
bate, agreed that deſerted was more proper. The next and 
concluding queſtion was, © Whether king James, having broken 
de the original contract, and deſericd the government, the throne 
© is thereby vacant ?” The queſtion was debated with 
more warmth than any of the former; and, on a diviſion, it 
was carried by eleven voices againſt a vacancy. The vote 
of the commons was ſent back with theſe amendments ; and 
as they continued obſtinate, a free conference was appointed 
between the two houſes, in order to ſettle the controverſy. 
Never perhaps was there a national debate of more im- 
portance, or managed by more able ſpeakers. The leaders 
of the commons contended, that although the word deſerted 
might be more ſignificant and intelligible, as applied to the 
king's withdrawing himſelf, it could not, with any propriety, 
be extended to his violation of the ſundamental laws. The 
man gers for the lords, changing their ground, inſiſted, 
Tat, admitting the king's abuſe of power to be equivalent 
to an abdication, it could operate no otherwiſe than his vo- 
Juntary reſignation, or natural death, and could only make 
way for the next heir; who, though they did not name him, 
they infinuated, being yet an infant in the cradle, could have 
committed no crime: and no juſt reaſon, they thought, 
could be aſſigned, why, without any default of his own, he 
ſhould loſe a crown to which he was entitled by his birth. 
The leaders of the commons replied, That the oath of allegi- 
ance, which binds the ſubject to the heirs of the king as well 
as to himſeif, regarded only a natural demiſe, and that there 
was no proviſion in law for a civil demife, which ſeemed 
equivalent to an attainder; that although upon the death of 
a king, whoſe adminiſtration had been agreeable to the laws, 
many and great inconveniences would be endured, rather than 
exclude the lineal ſucceſſor; yet when, as in the prefent 
caſe, the people, on the principle of ſelf-preſervation, had 
been obliged to have recourſe to arms, in order to dethrone 
a prince who had violated the conſtitution, that the govern- 
ment reverted, in ſome meaſure, tO its firſt principles, and 
the 
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| the community acquired a right of providing for the public 
welfare by the moſt rational expedients. 

The members of the convention might ſurely eſtabliſh a 
new precedent, as well as their anceſtors. Never could a 
more fair repreſentation of the people be obtained ; and the 
people, it muſt be allowed, though they cannot deliberate in 
a body, have a right, on every revolution, and whenever their 
conſtitutional liberties are invaded, to chuſe their own go- 
vernors, as well as the form of government under which they 
leſire to live, unleſs the monſtrous doctrine of MANY made 
for ONE ſhould be revived. The two houſes, however, part- 
ed without coming to any concluſion ; but as it was impoſ- 
ſible for the nation to remain long in its preſent ſtate, the 
majority of the lords, in conſequence of the deſertion of 
ſome Tories to the Whig party, at laſt agreed to paſs the 
vote of the commons, without any alteration or amend- 
ment“. 

This grand controverſy being got over, the next queſtion 
was, „ Who ſhould fill the vacant throne??? The marquis 
of Halifax, in order to recommend himſelf to the future 
ſovereign, moved that the crown ſhould be immediately con- 
ferred upon the Prince of Orange. The earl of Danby, his 
political rival, propoſed to confer it ſolely on the Princeſs; 
and others contended for a regency. / William, who had 
hitherto behaved with great moderation and magnanimity, 
avoiding to interfere in the debates of either houſe, and diſ- 
daining even to beſtow careſſes on thoſe members whoſe in- 


72. Journale of the Lords, Feb. 6. 

73. During all theſe debates, it ſeems ſomewhat extraordinary, that no en- 
<uiry was made concerning the birth of the prince of Wales ; more eſpecially 
as ſuch an enquiry had been cxpreſsly mentioned by the prince of Orange in 
his Declaration. The reaſons aſſigned by Burnet for this neglcct, though 
plauſib'e, are by no means concluſive. (Hiſt. Own Times, book iv.) The 
only ſubſtantial reaſon for ſuch emiſſion ſeems to be, That the Whigs, finding 
it impracticable to prove an impoſture even by preſumptive evidence, judged 
it prudent ro let the matter reſt in obſcuriry. | | 
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fluence might be uſeful to him, now perceiving that he wag 
likely to loſe the great object of his ambition, broke through 
that myſterious reſerve, and ſeeming apathy, in which he 
had been ſo long wrapt. He calledtogether Halifax, Shrewſ. 
bury, Danby, and ſome other leading men, and told them, 
that he had heard ſome were for placing the government in 
the hands of a regent. He would not, he ſaid, oppoſe the 
meaſure; but he thought it neceſſary to inform them, that 
he would not be THAT regent. Others, he added, ſeemed 
diſpoſed to place the Princeſs ſingly on the throne, and that 
he ſhould reign by her courteſy. This he alfo declined ; de- 
claring, that he could not accept of an authority, which ſhould 
depend on the will or the life of another; that no man could 
eſteem a woman more 'than he did the Princeſs Mary, but 
he could not “think of holding any thing by apron-ſtrings ! 1 
and therefore, if they did not think fit to make a different 
ſettlement, that he would return to Holland, and concern 
himſelf no more in their affairs“. | 

This threat, though not deemed to he altogether fi incere, 
had its weight. Both houſes voted, That the Prince and 
e Princeſs of Orange ſhould be declared King and Queen 
« of England;“ and a bill was brought in for that pur- 
poſe. In this bill, or Inſtrument of Settlement, it was pro- 
vided, That the Prince and Princeſs ſhould enjoy the crown 
of England during their natural lives and the life of the ſur- 
vivor, the ſole adminiſtration to be in the prince; that, 
after the death of both, the throne ſhould be filled by the 
heirs of the body of the princeſs; and that, i in default of ſuch 
iſſue, Anne, princeſs of Denmark, and the heirs of her body, 
ſhoutd ſucceed, before thoſe of the prince of Orange, by any 
other wife but the princeſs Mary 75, The Inſtrument of 


74. Burnet, book iv. 
5. Fowrnals of the Lords, Feb. 7, 1689. See alſo the Inflrument, or act it- 
1 n In this act was inſet ted a clauſc, diſabling all papiſts, or ſuch as ſhould 
marry papiſts, from ſucceeding to the crown; and another, abſolving 8 ſub- 
jeQs, in that caſe, from their allegiance, 
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Settlement, befides regulating the line of ſucceſſion, alſo 
provided againſt the return of thoſe grievances, which had 
driven the nation to the preſent extremity z, and, although it 
ought to have been more full on this head, it declared, and 
effeCtually, ſecured from the future encroachments of the ſo- 
yercign, the moſt efſential rights of the ſubject. 

Thus, my. dear Philip, was bappily terminated the great 
ſtruggle between Privilege and Prerogative, between the 
crown and the people; which, commenced, as you have ſeen, 
with the acceſſion of the family of Stuart to the throne of 
England, and continued till their excluſion, when almoſt a 
century had elapſed. The Revolution forms a grand æra 
in the Engliſh conſtitution. By bringing on the deciſion of 
many important queſtions in favour of liberty, and yet more 
by the memorable precedent of depoſing one king and eſta- 
bliſhing another, with a new line of ſucceſſion, it gave ſuch 
an aſcendant to popular principles, as, has put the nature 
of our government beyond all controverſy. A king of Eng- 
land, or of Britain, to uſe the words of my lord Bolingbroke, 
is now ſtrictly and properly what a king ſhould be; a mem- 
ber, but the ſupreme member or head, of a political, body 
diſtinct from it, or independent of it, in none. He can no 
longer move in a different orbit from his people; and, like 
ſome ſuperior planet, attract, repel, and direct their motions 
by his own, He and they are parts of the ſame ſyſtem, in- 
timately joined, and co-operating together; acting and act- 
ed upon, limiting and limited, controuling and controuled, 
by one another; and when he ceaſes to ſtand in this relation 
to them, he ceaſes to ſtand in any. The ſettlements, by vir- 
tue of which he governs, are plainly original contracts: his 
inſtitution is plainly conditional; and he may forfeit his right 
to allegiance, as be TT and ET as the ſubject his 
right to Protection“ 


76. Diſertation en Parties, Let. ix. 
But 
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But theſe advantages, ſo much and ſo deſervedly praiſed, 
and which can never be too highly valued, ſerve at preſent 
only to convince us of the imperfeCtion of all human inſti- 
tutions. Happily poiſed as our government is, and although 
the people of this iſland have enjoyed, ſince the Revolution, 
the moſt perfect ſyſtem of liberty ever known among man- 
kind, the ſpirit of patriotiſm (which, as it gave birth to that 
ſyſtem, can alone preſerve it entire) has continued to de- 
cline ; and the freedom, though not the form of our con- 
ſtitution, is now expofed to as much danger from the en- 
ſhaving in/uence of the crown, as ever it was from the inva- 
fions of prerogative or the violence of arbitrary power. The 
nature of this influence, _ the mode of its operation, as 
well as its riſe and progrefs, I ſhall afterward have occaſion 
to explain, | 

We ſhould now return to the affairs on the continent; 
but, for the ſake of perſpicuity, it will be proper firſt to re- 
late the efforts made by James IL. for the recovery of his 
grown. 


LE Ts 
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GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, from the Revolution in 1688, till 
the Afſaſſmation Plot in 1696. : 


HOUGH the Revolution, as we have already ſeen, my 
dear Philip, was brought about by a coalition of parties, 
not by a faction; though Whig and Tory, united by the ty- 
rannical proceedings of James, contributed with their joint 
efforts to that event, the moſt glorious in the annals of 
liberty; yet this union was but the union of a day. No ſooner 
were the Tories freed from the terror of arbitrary power, 
than their high monarchical principles began to- return. It 
was the prevalence of theſe principles in the Engliſh conven- 
tion, which occaſioned thoſe warm and contentious diſputes 
in regard to the vacancy of the throne and the original con- 
tract; and which, but for the obſtinacy of the Whigs, and 
the firmneſs of the prince of Orange, would have rendered 
the great work, in which the nation was engaged, imperfect. 
Though diſpoſed to nothing leſs, as a body, than the re& 
ſtoration of James, the Tories, enſlaved by their political pre- 
judices, were ſtartled at the idea of breaking the line of ſuc- 
ceſſion. Hence the ridiculous propoſal of a regency. And 
a party, ſince properly diſtinguiſhed by the reproachful ap- 
pellation of Facobites, ſecretly lurked among the Tories ; a 
party, who from their attachment to the perſon or the fa- 
mily of the dethroned monarch, and an adherence to the 
monſtrous doctrines of paſſive obedience and of divine inde- 
ſeaſible hereditary right, wiſhed to bring back the king, and 
invariably held, that none but a STUART could juſtly be in- 
veſted with the regal authority. Of this. opinion were all 
the bigotted high-churchmen and Catholics in the three 
kingdoms. Among the Whigs, or moderate churchmen and 


diſſenters, in like manner, lurked many enthuſiaſtic Repub- 
licans 


| 
= 
= 
þ 
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licans; who hoped, in the national ferment, to effect a diſ- 
ſolution of monarchy. | | 

The conteſt between theſe parties, fomented by the am- 
bitious views of individuals, which long diſtracted the Eng- 
hih government, and is not yet fully compoſed, began imme- 
diately after the Revolution, and threatened the fudden ſub- 
verſion of the new eſtabliſhment. The filent reſerved tem- 
per, and ſolitary diſpoſition of William, early diſguſted the 
citizens of London *; and the more violent Tories, who had 
loſt all the merit which their party might otherwiſe have 
claimed with the king, by oppoſing the change in the ſucceſ- 


chiefly toward the Whigs. The hope of retaining this fa- 
your, and with it the principal offices of the ſtate (of which 
they had been ſo long in poſſeſſion, and to which they thought 
themſelves entitled, by the antiquity of their families, and 


on, were enraged at ſeeing the current of court favour run 


* 


their ſuperiority in landed property) was probably their lead- 


ing motive ſor concurring in a revolution which they were 
ſenſible they could not prevent. But, whatever their motives 
might be for ſuch co-operation, they had juſtly forfeited all 
title to royal favour, by their ſubſequent conduct, not only 
in the eſtimation of William, but of all the zealous lovers 
of their country. They reverted to ancient prejudices and 
narrow principles, at a criſis when the nation was ready to 
embrace the moſt enlarged way of thinking, with reſpect 
both to religion and government. 

The church alſo was enraged at the general toleration, 
which William, ſoon after his acceſſion, very prudently as 
well as liberally, granted to all his proteſtant ſubjects ; and 
ſtill more by an attempt which he made toward a compre- 
henſion in England; while the whole epiſcopal body in 
Scotland took part with the Jaccbites, in conſequence of the 
re- eſtabliſiment of the Preſbyterian religion in that kingdom. 
This eſtebliſnment, the Scottiſh convention, which conſiſted 


I. Eurnet, book v. 


chicfly 
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chiefly of Preſbyterians, had demanded. They connected it 
intimately with the ſettlement of the crown *; and their | 
ſpirit, in fo doing, deſerves to be admired. But William 
had little to fear from that quarter. The Preſbyterians, who 
compoſed about three-fourths of the inhabitants of Scotland, 
were not only able to defend the new ſettlement, but will- 
ing to do it at the hazard of their lives. The Rate of Ire- 
land was very different. 

The great body of the people in 1 that kingdom were Ro- 
man Catholics. The earl of Tyrconnel, a violent Papiſt, 
was lord-lieutenant ; and all employments, civil and mili- 
tary, were in the hands of the fame ſect. Yet this man, 
who had induced the infatuated James, by working on his. 
civil and religious prejudices, to invade the privileges of the 
Iriſh corporations, in the ſame manner as thoſe of England 
had been attacked by Charles II. and who, under the plau- 
{ible pretence of relieving ſome diſtreſſed and really injured 
papiſts, had prepared a bill for deſtroying the whole ſettle- 
ment of the kingdom, as eſtabliſhed at the Reſtoration, and 
which would have given to the crown the diſpoſal of almoſt 


all the lands in Ireland; this apparently zealous Catholic, 


and piouſly loyal ſubject, is ſaid to have traiterouſſy made an 
offer of his government to the prince of Orange; and 
William is ſaid to have politically refuſed it, that he might 
have a decent pretext for keeping up an army, in order to 
ſecure the obedience of England, and that he might be en- 
abled, by Iriſh forfeitures, to gratify his "OP and DI. 
favourites * ! 

But one who lived at the time, who was no friend to 
William, and who had every opportunity of knowing the 
character and examining the adminiſtration of Tyrconnel, 
declares that his firmneſs preſerved Ireland in the intereſt of 
James, and that he nobly rejected all the advantageous offers 


2. Parnet, ubi fup. 
3- Palrymple's Append. 4. Macpherſon's Hi,. of Brit. vol. i, 


6 which 
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which were made to induce him to ſubmit to the prince of 
Orange * : and the general tenor of his conduct, as well ag 
the teſtimony of other contemporary writers, ſeems to prove, 
That the propoſals which he ſent to the Prince were only in- 
tended to gain time, that he might be enabled to put his go- 
vernment in a better ſtate of defence, and procure aſſiſtance 
from France. William, however, though ſomewhat ſuſ- 
picious of his ſincerity, did not flight the advances of the 
lord-lieutenant: he diſpatched general Hamilton, his coun- 
tryman and friend, to treat with him. Hamilton betrayed 
his truſt 7: Tyrconnel, in conformity with his real views, 


levied a great body of troops, which having no regular pay, 


5. Duke of Berwick's Mem. i. 

6. In reaſoning ſo circumſtantially on this ſubject, I am leſs influenced by 
any defire of vindicating the conduct of William or of -Tyrconnel, than of 
ſhewing the inſufficiency of thoſe origina! papers, which have been ſo liberally 
produced of late years, to alter our opinion of the eſtabliſhed characters of men 
for, as, in the preſent caſe, Tyrconnel's er to negociate with William is no proof = 
of his being à traitor to ſames; ſo, in molt other caſes, our ignorance of the mo- 
tives of the parties ought to make us ſuſpend our judgment of ſuch doubtful or 
ſuſpicious evidence At any rate, theſe abortive intrigues, and inſidious anecdotes, 
which have been brought as a charge againſt ſo many otherwiſe unſullied re- 
putations, are fitter for the chronicle of ſcandal, or the memoirs of individuals, 
than the page of general hiſtory, which they can ſerve only to contaminate 
and perplex. Little father attention ſhall, therefore, be paid to them in the 
body of this work; which has chiefly for its object important events, with their 
cauſes and conſequences. 

To throw a ſhade over the brighteſt characters, cannot ſurely be a deſirable 
employment for a liberal mind; yet have ſome men of talents undertaken this 
invidious taſk, and proſecuted it with unwearicd induſtry. They who love to 
contemplate human nature on the dark fide, will find ſufficient food for their 
paſſion in Dalrymple's Appendix, and Macpherſon's Original Papers, Happily, 
however, theſe papers, contrary to the apparent purpoſe of the compilers 
furniſh arguments for the advocates of freedom, as well as the abettors of deſ- 
potiſm. I have accordingly uſed them as a counter-poiſon, | 

7. This treachery was attended with a very ſtriking circumſtance. Sir Wil- 
liam Temple's ſon, who was ſecretary at war to king William, having engaged 
himſelf for the fidelity of Hamilton, was ſo much mortified at his defection, 
that he put an end to his own life, by leaping out of a boat into the Thames. 
Clarendon's Diary. 

4 | were 
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were left to live upon the plunder of the Proteſtants; and 
theſe unhappy people, rouſed by oppreſſion, and fearing a 
general maſſacre, flew to arms, and throwing themſelves into 
Londonderry, Inniſkilling, and other places of ſtrength, 

hoped to be able to hold out till wy ſhould obtain orcas 
from England *. 

In the mean time James, who had bein received with 
marks of the moſt cordial affection by Lewis XIV. either 
from a ſympathy of religious ſentiments, or with a view of 
making him ſubſervient to his ambition, was preparing to 
make a deſcent in Ireland. Preſſed by the ſolicitations, and 
encouraged by the favourable repreſentations of Tyrconnel, 
he accordingly embarked at Breſt, early in the 
ſpring, and: landed ſafely at Kinſale, with only 
twelve hundred men, all his native ſubjects, one hundred 
French officers, and ſome gentlemen of diſtinction. Seven l 
battalions of French troops were afterwards ſent over“. 
But theſe, and all his Iriſh forces, were by no means ſuffi- 
cient to oppoſe the veteran army of William. 

James and his adherents, however, had other ideas of the 
matter. Elated at the preſence of a prince, who had loſt 
two kingdoms from his predileCtion for their religion, the 
Iriſh catholics every where received him with the higheſt 
demonſtrations of joy. But this rage of loyalty, by iavolv- 
ing him in meaſures ſubverſive not only of the Proteſtant 
intereſt, but of all the laws of juſtice and humanity, has diſ- 
graced his character, and proved highly injurious to his 
cauſe. Having aſſembled a parliament, conſiſting chiefly of 
Catholics, a bill was paſſed- for repealing the ACt of Settle- 
ment, by which the Proteſtants were ſecured in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of their eſtates z and, in order to complete the ruin of 
the whole ſect, an act of attainder was afterward paſſed 
againſt all Proteſtants, male and female, who were abſent 


March 12. 


8, Burnet. King. 
9. Duke of Berwick's Mem, vol. i, 
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from the kingdom; who did not acknowledge the autho- 
rity of king James, or who had been any way connected 
with rebels from the firſt day of Auguſt in the preceding 
year. The number of Proteſtants attainted by name in 
this act amounted to about three thouſand. Another vio- 
lent act was paſſed, POT Ireland HO of the 
Engliſh parliament ** 

While James was 5 attempting to eſtabliſh his autho- 
rity in Ireland, by flattering the prejudices of the natives, 
William was engaged in managing the Engliſh parliament, 
and in conducting that great ſyſtem of continental policy, of 
which he had been ſo long the centre. To both theſe ends 
the violence of the Iriſh Catholics, their influence with the 
dethroned monarch, and his throwing himſelf into their 
hands, contributed not a little; and William, in order ſtill 
farther to quiet and unite the minds of men, as well as to 
promote his own views, recommended to the parliament an 
act of general indemnity, and procured an addreſs for a de- 
claration of war againſt France. Both propoſals were rea- 
dily embraced. Inflamed with ancient and hereditary hate, 
and rouſed by recent jealouſy, the Engliſh nation had long 
been defirous of turning its arms againſt Lewis XIV. and 
the ſuppoſed attachment of James to the French intereſt, 
his bigotry not excepted, had been the principal cauſe of his 
ruin. Had he acceded to the league of Augſburg, he would 
never have loſt his crown. Threatened by that league, and 
willing to ſtrike the firſt blow, Lewis had ſent an army into 
Alſace, and made himſelf maſter of Philipſburg in 1688. 
This violence, which was immediately ſucceeded by others, 
alarmed the emperor, Spain, Holland, and all the confederate 
powers on the continent. They ſaw the neceſſity of having 
immediate recourſe to arms ; and the interpoſition of France 
in the affairs of Ireland furniſhed William with a good 
pretence for throwing the whole weight of England into the 
hoſtile ſcale. The confederacy was now complete. 


10. Burnet, Ra'ph. King. 11. Ibid. ; 
But 
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But the critical ſtate of his new dominions called off the 
attention of William, for a time, from the continental ſyſ- 
tem. The duke of Gordon ſtill held out the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh for James; and the viſcount Dundee, the ſoul of the 
Jacovite party in Scotland, having collected a ſmall but gal- 
lant army of Highlanders, threatened with ſubjeCtion the 
whole northern part of the kingdom. Dundee, who had 
publicly diſavowed the authority of the Scottiſh convention, 
had been declared an out- law by that aſſembly; and general 
Mackay was ſent againſt him with a body of regular troops. 
Lord Murray, fon to the marquis of Athol, had laid ſiege to 
the caltle of Blair, which was held by ſome of the adherents 
of James. Sir Alexander Maclean, by Dundee's order, 
marched againſt Murray, and forced him to raiſe the ſiege. 
But this event did not decide. the conteſt. Mackay, who 
had hitherto contented himſelf with obſtructing the progreſs, 
or watching the motions of the Highlanders, reſolved to re- 
duce the diſputed caſtle, and put himſelf in motion for that 
purpoſe. 

Apprifed of the deſign of his antagoniſt, Dundee ſum- 
moned up all his enterpriſing ſpirit, and by forced marches 
arrived in Athol before him. Next Morning he was in- 
formed that Mackay's vanguard, conſiſting of four 
hundred men, had cleared the paſs of Killicranky; a 
narrow defile, formed by the ſteep fide of the Grampian- 
hills, and a dark, rapid, and deep river. Though chagrined 
at this intelligence, Dundee was not diſconcerted. He im- 
mediately. diſpatched Sir Alexander Maclean to attack the 
cnemy's advanced party, with an equal number of his 
clan, while he himſelf ſhould approach with the main body 
of the Highlanders. But before Maclean had proceeded a 
mile, Dundee received information that Mackay had march- 
ed throungy the paſs with his whole army. He commanded _ 
Maclean to halt, and boldly advanced with his Snhful band, 
dgtermined to give battle to the enemy. 

Mackay's army, conſiſting of ſour thouſand five hand 
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foot, and two troops of horſe, was formed in eight bat- 
talions, and ready for action, when Dundee came in view. 
His own brave, but undiſciplined followers, of all ranks and 
conditions, did not exceed three thouſand three hundred 
men. Theſe he inſtantly ranged in hoſtile array. They 
ſtood inactive for ſeveral hours in ſight of the enemy, on the 
ſteep fide of a hill, which faced the narrow plain where 
Mackay had formed his line, neither patty chuſing to change 
their ground. But the fignal for battle was no ſooner given, 
than the Highlanders ruſhed down the hill in deep columns; 
and having diſcharged their mutkets with effect, they had 


| recourſe to the broadſword, their proper weapon, with which 


they furiouſly attacked the enemy. Mackay's left wing 
was inſtantly broken, and driven from the field with great 
ſlaughter by the Macleans, who formed the right of Dun- 
dee's army. The Macdonalds, who compoſed his left, were 


not equally ſucceſsful : colonel Haſtings's regiment of Eng- 


liſh foot repelled their moſt vigorous efforts, and obliged 
them to retreat. But Sir Alexander Maclean and Sir Evan 
Cameron, at the head of part of their reſpective clans, ſud- 
denly aſſailed this gallant regiment in flank, and forced it to 
give way, or cut it in pieces. 

Ihe victory was now complete. Two thouſand of Mac- 
kay's army were ſlain; and his artiilery, baggage, ammuni- 
tion, proviſions, and even king William's Dutch ſtandard, 
fell into the hands of the Highlanders. But their joy, like 
a ſmile upon the cheek of death, deluſive and inſincere, was 
of ſhort duration. Dundee was mortally wounded, in the 
purſuit, by a muſket ſhot. He ſurvived the battle, but ex- 
pired ſoon aſter, and with him periſhed the hopes of James 
in Scotland. The caſtle of Edinburgh, had already ſurren- 
dered to the convention ; and the Highlanders, diſcouraged 
by the loſs of a leader whom they loved and almoſt adored, 


| gradually diſperſed themſclves, and returned to their ſavage 


mountains, to bewail him in their ſongs . His memory 1s 
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ſtill dear to them: he is conſidered as the laſt of their heroes; 
and his name, even to this day, is ſeldom mentioned among 
them without a ſigh or a tear. Dundee, indeed, appears 
to have been a very extraordinary man. Beſide great know- 
ledge of the military art, the talent of ſeizing advantages, 
and the moſt perfect recollection in battle, he poſſeſſed, in 
no common degree, that diſtinguiſhing feature of the heroic 
character, the power of influencing the opinions of others, 
and of inſpiring them with his own ardour. | 
Fortune did not prove more favourable to the affairs of 
James in Ireland. His moſt important enterpriſe was the 
ſiege of Londonderry. Before this town he appeared in 
perſon, with a large army, commanded by the mareſchal de 
Roſen, de Maumont, general Hamilton, the duke of Berwick, 
and other officers of diſtinction. But ſo bold was the ſpirit of 
the inhabitants, that inſtead of tamely ſurrendering, they 
gallantly repelled all attempts to reduce the place, and even 
annoyed the beſiegers with their allies. At length, how- 
ever, weakened and diſtreſſed by famine, and diminiſhed in 
number by peſtilence, 1ts too common attendant, they were 
reduced almoſt to deſpair. In order finally to complete their 
depreſſion, in this frightful extremity, mareſchal de Roſen, in 
the abſence of James, collected all the Proteſtants in the neigh- 
bouring country, to the number of four or five thouſand, with- 
out diſtinction of age, ſex, or condition, and cruelly placed 
them between his lines and the walls of the town; where many 
of them were ſuffered to periſh of hunger, from a perſua- 
ſion that the beſieged would either relieve their friends or 
ſurrender the place. But this barbarous expedient had 
no ſuch effect: it ſerved only to confirm the inhabitants in 
their reſolution of holding out to the laſt man. Happily, 
before their perſeverance utterly failed, a reinforcement ar- 
rived from England with ammunition and proviſions, and 
the beſiegers thought proper to abandon the undertaking **, 


73. Macpherſon, 14, King. Burnet. Duke of Berwick. James II. 1689. 
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The difficulties of James now crowded faſt upon him. 
Soon after the failure of this enterprize, the mareſchal, 
created duke of Schomberg, landed in Ireland with ten thou- 
ſand men. But the impracticable nature of the country, 
his inacquaintance with it, and the declining ſeaſon, pre- 
vented that able and experienced general from making any 
progrels before the cloſe of the campaign. During the win- 
ter, however, though his troops ſuffered greatly by diſeaſe, 
he gained ſome advantages over the Iriſh ; and William, in 
order to quicken his operations, and put at once 
A. D. 1690. R SS 
an end to the war, came over in perſon, with a 
freſh army, the beginning of next ſummer. 

James, on this occaſion, embraced a reſolution that has 
been conſidered as rath, but worthy of a ſovereign contend- 
ing for his laſt kingdom. Though his army was inferior in 
numbers as well as in diſcipline, to that of his rival, he de- 
termined to put all to the hazard of a battle. He accord- 
ingly took poſt on the ſouthern bank of the Boyne, and ex- 
tended his troops in two lines, oppoſed to the deep and dan- 
gerous fords of that river. No poſition could be more ad- 
vantageous. A moraſs defended him on the left, and in his 
rear lay the village of Dunore, where he had entrenched a 
body of troops. But all theſe circumſtances, ſo favourable 
to James, did not diſcourage William from ſeeking an en- 
gagement. After having reconnoitred the ſituation. of the 
enemy, he reſolved, contrary to the advice of Schomberg, 
to attack them next morning, though under no neceſ- 
July 1. : . . Foods 

ſity of running ſuch a riſk. His army accordingly, 
paſſed the river in three diviſions, one of which he headed in 
perſon. Schomberg, who led another, was killed ſoon after 
reaching the oppoſite bank, but not before he had broken 
the Iriſh Infantry. The Iriſh cavalry, commanded by ge- 
neral Hamilton and the duke of Berwick, behaved with 
more ſpirit, charging and re-charging ten times. But even 
they were at laſt obliged to yield to ſuperior force. Gene- 
ral Hamilton was made prifoner; and James, who had 
thewn 
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ſhewn ſome courage, but no conduct, thought proper to re- 
treat toward Dublin, under cover of the French auxiliaries, 
who had never been put into diſorder. His loſs was but 
ſmall, not exceeding fifteen hundred men; yet was the vic- 
tory complete, as many of the Iriſh troops deſerted their offi- 
cers during the following night, and returned to their ſeve- 
ral homes . | | 

The ſubſequent conduct of James was more blamable 
than either his precipitancy in riſing a battle, or his beha- 
viour during the engagement, allowing both to be deſerving 
of cenſure. No ſooner was he informed of the diſperſion 
of his army than he deſpondingly gave up Ireland as loſt ; 
and, leaving the inhabitants of Dublin to make their own n 
conditions with the victor, immediately embarked for 
France, though he had ſtill many reſources left. By bravely 
collecting his ſcattered, but not annihilated forces, and 
drawing troops from his different garriſons, independent of 
new levies, he might have appeared in the field more formi- 
dable than ever; whereas his puſillanimous flight, by di 
heartening his friends, and encouraging his enemies, left 
but a melancholy proſpect to his generals. 

But theſe new reſources, and the conſequences of neglect- 
ing them, did not occur to a mind broken by accumulated 
misſortunes, Beſides, the fugitive monarch tells us, that he had 
hopes of being able to recover the Engliſh crown, by means 
of an armament from France, during the abſence of William 
and his veteran troops. Theſe hopes, however, ſuddenly 
diſappeared; though, on his arrival at Breſt, the proſpect 
ſeemed to brighten. He was there informed, that the French 
navy had gained a ſignal victory over the combined fleet of 
England and Holland, commanded by the earl of Torring- 
ton and admiral Evertzen, and that Tourville was riding 
triumphant in the Channel. All this was nearly true; and 
2 deſcent in England, in favour of James, might certainly 


15. Ralph. King. Duke of Berwick, James II. 1590. 
3 have 
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have been made to great advantage, while it was in the 

power of the French fleet to have prevented the return of 
William. But the flight of that unfortunate prince from 
Ireland, had .ſo diſcouraging an aſpect, and Lewis XIV. 
placed ſo little faith in the perpetual rumours of inſurrec- 
tions and diſcontents in England, that he was reſolved not 
to riſk an army in ſuch an enterprize. He, therefore, lent a 
deaf ear to all James's propoſals for an invaſion. He even 
refuſed him a ſmall ſupply of ammunition for the remains of 
the army in Ireland, ſaying, that whatever ſhould be ſent 
thither would be ſo much loſt . As a proof of his ſince- 
rity, he diſpatched tranſports to bring off his own troops. 
And James, labouring under the deepeſt mortification 
and ſelf-condemnation, was made ſeverely ſenſible, when 
too late, That a prince, who deſerts his own cauſe, will 
ſoon ſee it deſerted by all the world. 

The Iriſh, however, though abandoned by their king and 
bis grand ally, did not refign themſelves to deſpondency, or 
attempt by ſubmiſſions to conciliate the clemency of their 
invaders. Seeming aſhamed of their miſbehaviour at the 
paſſage of the Boyne (for it does not deſerve the name of a 
battle) and anxious to vindicate their reputation, they every 
where made a gallant refiſtance; a circumſtance which con- 
tributed not a little to aggravate the tormenting reflections 
of James, by convincing him, that his adverſe fortune was 
more to be aſcribed to his own imprudence than to the diſloy- 
alty of his ſubjects, or their want of zeal in his ſervice. 

After viſiting Dublin, William advanced with his whole 
army to invelt Limerick; into which the remains of James's 
infaatry had thrown themſelves, whilſt the cavalry, under 
the command of Berwick and 'Tyrconnel, kept the field, in 
order to convey ſupplies to the garrifon. Limerick is fitu- 
ated on the Shannon, where that river is broad, deep, and 
rapid. Part of the town ſtands on the Munſter fide, part'on 
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an iſland in the Shannon, and the caſtle on the fide of Clare. 
Theſe three diviſions were united by two bridges. Wil- 
liam, not daring to croſs the Shannon in the face of the ene- 
my's cavalry, inveſted Limerick only on the ſouth ſide ; ſo 
that it was in no danger of being diſtreſſed for want of pro- 
viſions. Aware of this diſadvantage, he attempted to carry 
the place by ſtorm, after having made a practicable breach 
in the walls. But although ten thouſand men, by a kind of 
ſurprize, made their way into the town, the Irith charged 
them with ſuch fury in the ſtreets, that they were driven 
out with great ſlaughter 7. Chagrined at his 
falure in that aſſault, which coſt him near two 
thouſand men, William raiſed the ſiege in diſguſt, and re- 
turned ſoon after to England **. 

But this repulſe, though inglorious to the Britiſh mo- 
narch, afforded ſhort relief to the adherents of the dethroned 
prince. Lord Churchill, created earl of Marlborough, who- 
may juſtly be denominated the evil genius of James, arrived 
ſoon after in Ireland, with five thouſand freſh troops. 
More active and enterpriſing than William, and even, per- 
haps, already more deeply ſkilled in the whole machinery of 
war, he reduced in a few weeks Corke and Kinfale, though 
both made a vigorous defence; and having put his army 
into winter-quarters, he returned to England covered with 
clory at the cloſe of the campaign *?. 


Auguſt 30. 


| Ireland, however, was by no means yet ſubdued. Ath- 
lone, Galway, Limerick, and other places, ſtill held out. 


Athlone was beſieged in the beginning of next | 
R g A. D. 1691. 
campaign by baron Ginckle, who commanded 


the forces of William. And by an effort of boldneſs and 


I7. Duke of Berwick's Mem. vol. i. 

18. Id. ibid.“ He gave out, through Europe,” ſays the duke of Berwick, 
that continual rains had been the cauſe of his abandoning the enterprize , 
but I can affirm that not a drop of rain fell for above a month before, or for 
« three weeks after.” Me. vol. i. 

1). Ralph. King. Duke of berwick. 
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vigour, to which hiſtory ſcarce furniſhes a parallel, the place, 
though ſtrongly garriſoned, was carried by ſtorm and ſur- 
prize between two and three in the afternoon ; and although 
the Iriſh army lay encamped behind it, and the aſſailants, 
who had the Shannon to ford, were breaſt-high in water 
when they advanced to the breach !—St. Ruth, who com- 
manded the Iriſh army, and whom Lewis XIV. had ſent 
over for that purpoſe, at the requeſt of .James, filled with 
ſhame at his own fatal negligence, determined to hazard a 
battle with the enemy ; and to recover his reputation, or 
Joſe the kingdom and his life in the attempt. He according- 
ly took poſt at Aghrim, where he waited the approach of 
Ginckle. An obſtinate engagement enſued, in which the 
fortune of the day remained long doubtful, but at laſt de- 
clared againſt St. Ruth. He was killed by a cannon-ball, 
in bringing forward his body of reſerve, and his army was 
totally routed . . 

The remains of the Iriſh forces, and the garriſon of Gal- 
way, took refuge in Limerick, which was a ſecond time be- 
ſieged by a great army of Engliſh and foreign troops; and 
Tyrconnel being dead, the duke of Berwick recalled, and 
the impoſſibility of ſupporting the war evident, the place 
capitulated, after a ſiege of fix weeks, and all Ireland ſub- 
mitted to the arms of William. The terms granted to 
the garriſon were highly favourable, not only to the beſieged 
bat to all their countrymen in arms. It was agreed that 
they ſhould receive a general pardon ; that their eſtates 
ſhould be reſtored, their attainders annulled, and their out- 
Jawries reverſed ; that Roman Catholics ſhould enjoy the 
ſame toleration, with reſpect to religion, as in the reign of 


20. Ibid. The duke of Berwick is by no mcans of opinion, that“ the crown 
* of Ireland depended on the opportune fall of St. Ruth.“ On the contrary, 
he declares, that the battle was already loft, and thinks it impoſſible for St. 
Ruth to have reſtored it with his body of reſerve, which conſiſted only of fix 
ſquadrons. Mem, vol. i. 


21 Burnct. Ralph. Duke of Berwick, 
| Charles 
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Charles II. that they ſhould be reſtored to all the privileges of 
ſubjects, on merely taking the oaths of allegiance ; and that 
ſuch as choſe to follow the fortunes of James, ſhould be con- 
veyed to the continent at the expence of government **. 
Between twelve and twenty thoufand men took advantage 
of this laſt article, and were regimented by the dethroned 
monarch, but paid by the king of France. Among the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed of theſe refugees was major-general Sarsfield, 
whom | James had created earl of Lucan. He had rendered 
himſelf very popular in Ireland by oppoſing the moderate 
counſels of Fyrconnel, and was highly exalted in his own - 
opinion, as well as in that of his countrymen, by his ſucceſs 
in ſeizing 'a convoy on its way to the Engliſh camp before 
Limerick. He was, fays the duke of Berwick, a man of an 
amazing ſtature, utterlyoid of ſenſe, very good natured, and 
very brave . We muſt now return to the affairs of Eng- 
land. | | 
William, whoſe firſt care it had been to get the Conven- 
tion converted into a Parliament, was ſoon diſguſted with 
that aſſembly, to which he owed his crown. The obliga- 
tions on one fide, and the claims of gratitude on the other, 
were indeed too great to afford any rational proſpect of a 
laſting harmony : and other cauſes conſpired to excite diſ- 
cord. The Convention Parliament, which conſiſted chiefly 
of Whigs, the ever watchful guardians of liberty, refuſed 
to ſettle on William the revenue of the crown for life. 
Notwithſtanding their good opinion of his principles, they 
were unwilling to render him independent : they, therefore, 
granted the revenue only for one year. The Tories took 
advantage of this patriotic jealouſy, to render their rivals 
odious to the king; who, although educated in a republic, 
was naturally imperious and fond of power. They repre- 
ſented the Whigs as men who were enemies to kingly go- 
vernment, and whom the circumſtances of the times only 
had thrown into the ſcale of monarchy. And William, who 


22. Articles of Capitulation, 23. Mem. vol. i. 
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had publicly declared, That a king without a permanent re- 
venue was no better than a pageant, and who conſidered ſa 
cloſe a dependence on his ſubjects as altogether inconſiſtent 
with the regal authority, readily liſtened to ſuch infinua, 
tions; and, in order to emancipate himſelf, diffolyed the 
parliament **. | 
The new parliament, which conſiſted almoſt wholly of. 
Tories, not only ſettled the revenue of the crown on William 
for life, but granted liberal ſupplies for carrying on the war 
in Ireland, and on the continent. In thoſe votes the Whigs 
concurred, that they might not ſeem to deſtroy the work of 
their own hands. But the heads of the party were highly. 
diflatisfied, at ſeeing that fayour, and thoſe offices, to which 
they thought themſelves entitled by their paſt ſervices, be- 
ſtowed chiefly upon the Tories. They entered into cabals 
with the Jacobites, and even held a ſecret correſpondence 
with the dethroned monarch **. The Preſbyterians in Scot- 
land, offended at the reſervation of patronage, or the power 
of preſenting miniſters to the vacant Kirks, made by the 
king, in the propoſed eſtabliſhment of their religion, alſo 
joined in the ſame intrigues. But William, by permitting 
his commiſſioner to agree to any law, relative to their eccle- 
ſiaſtical government, that ſhould to the majority of the gene- 
ral aſſembly ſeem moſt eligible, entirely quieted their diſ- 
contents; and, in ſome meaſure, diſconcerted the deſign of 
the diſguſted Whigs in England, with whom they had enter- 
ed into the moſt intimate connexions, and who hoped to 
make uſe of the fanatical fury of the Scots, in diſturbing that 
ſettlement which they had ſo lately founded ?*. 
The adherents of James, however, were ſtill numerous in 
the North of Scotland; and William, by a frightful exam- 
ple of ſeverity, ſeemed determined to awe them into allegi- 


24. Burnet, Ralph. 25. Dalrymple's Append. . II. 1697. 
26. Burnet Balcarras. Macpherſon, 
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ance, or to rouſe them to ſome deſperate act of e | 
which might juſtify a general vengeance. 

In conſequence of a pacification with the Highlanders, a 
proclamation of indemnity had been iſſued to ſuch inſur- 
gents as ſhould take the oarhs to the king and queen before 
the laſt day of December, in the year 1691. The heads of 
all the clans, who had been, in arms for James, ſtrictly com- 
plied with the terms of the proclamation, except Macdonald 
of Glenco :—and his neglect, in ſuffering the time limited to 
lapſe, was occaſioned rather by accident than defign. His 
ſubmiſſion was afterward received by the ſheriff, though not 
without ſcruple. This difficulty, however, being got over, 
he conſidered himſelf as under the protection of the laws, 
and lived in the moſt perfect ſecurity. But ruin was ready 
to overtake him for his unpardonable delay in tendering his 
allegiance. William, at the inſtigation of Sir John Dal- 
rymple, his ſecretary for Scotland, ſigned a warrant of mili- 
tary execution againſt Macdonald and his whole 4 P. 1693. 
clan. And it was put in force by his country- Feb. 13. 
man Campbell, of Glenlyon, with the moſt ſavage barbarity, 
accompanied with a breach of hoſpitality. Macdonald him- 
ſelf was ſhot dead with two bullets in the back part of the 
head, by one Lindſay, an officer whom he had entertained 
as his gueſt : his tenants were murdered by the ſoldiers to 
whom they had given free quarters : women were killed in 
defending their tender offspring; and boys, in imploring 
mercy, were butchered by the officers to whoſe knees they 
clung *7 Near forty perſons were maſſacred, and many of 
thoſe who eſcaped to the mountains periſhed of hunger or 
cold. All the houſes in the valley of Glenco were re- 
| duced to aſhes ; the cattle were driven away, and with the 
other moveables divided as ſpoil among the officers and ſol- 
diers**., Never was military execution more complete. 


27. Enquiry into the 8 5 of Glenco, Maſe Traftr, vol. W 
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; This.cruel maſſacre, which ſhocked all Europe, could not 
fail to rouſe the reſentment of the Jacobites in general, 
but more eſpecially of the Highlanders; and the diffatiſ- 
fied Whigs made uſe of it, in order to render odious the 
government of William. An inſurrection, in favour of the 
dethroned monarch, was projected both in England and 
Scotland. James himſelf had taken all the ſteps, which his 
own prudence or the advice of his friends could ſuggeſt, to 


render his return agreeable to his former ſubjects; and 


Lewis XIV. encouraged by favourable accounts from Bri- 
tain, began ſeriouſly to think of an invaſion. An army of 
twenty thouſand Iriſh and French troops, under the mareſ- 
chal de Bellafons, fell down toward the coaſt of Normandy, 
James, attended by the duke of Berwick, arrived in the 
camp, between Cherburg and La Hogue. Three hundred 
tranſports were aſſembled at Breſt; and every thing was 
ready for the intended embarkation, when an unfortunate 
concurrence of circumſtances defeated the whole enter- 
prize *?, ; 

Lewis, viQorious by ſea as well as land, had appointed a 
powerful naval force to ſupport this invaſion. But the 
Toulon ſquadron, conſiſting of thirty fail, commanded by 
d'Eſtrees, was prevented, by contrary winds, from joining 
the Breſt fleet, under Tourville. Meanwhile the alarm of 
an invaſion had ſpread to England, and the earl of Marl- 
borough, and ſeveral other perſons of leſs note, were ſent to 
the Tower, on ſuſpicion of holding a treaſonable correſpon- 
dence, with their dethroned ſovereign 3%. Admiral Ruſſell 

Was 


29. Stuart Papers, 1692. Duke of Berwick's Mem. vol. i. = 
30. The earl of Marlborough certainly held a ſecret correſpondence with 


James; but that unfortunate monarch never believed him to be ſincere: he 


ſuſpected him of a deſign to betriy his ſovereign a ſecond time. Admiral 
Ruſſell ſeems alſo to have entered into theſe intrigues: and James had no 
better opinion of his ſincerity. He was appretienfive that Ruſſell, as a man 
of republican principles, wanted only to unhinge the government, and to de- 

baſe 
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was ordered out with the Engliſh fleet; and having formed 
a junction with the Dutch ſquadron, he directed his courſe 
for La Hogue. Off that place, about four o'clock in che 


morning, he diſcovered Tourville; who, though 
ſenſible of the ſuperiority of the ensmy, reſolved 
to hazard an engagagement, in order to vindicate himfelf 
from an aſperſion that had been thrown on his courage by 
M. de Seignelay, miniſter for the marine. He accordingly 
bore down in the Royal Sun, of one hundred and four guns, 
upon Ruſſell, in the Britannia, of one hundred guns. The 
reſt of the French fleet fell in with the Engliſh line, and 2 
hot engagement enſued, in which the Dutch had little ſhare. 
The two admirals plied their guns very warmly from eleven 
till one; when Tourville, being diſabled, was towed off by 
his boats, and five freſh ſhips, with a furious fire, covered 
his retreat | 

A fog, which fell about four in the 8 preſerved 
the French fleet from inſtant and inevitable ruin. But they 
were not. ſuffered to eſcape without loſs. Four of Tour- 


May 1g. 


baſe the crown in the perſon of fallen majeſty. James II. 1692. See alſo 
Dalrymple's Append. and Macpherſon's Original Papers. 

But whatever opinion Ruſſell might hold, or whatever views he might 
ſccretly entertain, his conduct proves him to have been an able and faithful 
ſcrvant to his country. Nor does any one feature in his character or circum- 
ſtance in his life, afford us the ſmalleſt room to believe, whatever we may 
be told by the aſſaſſins of public virtue, that he could ever ſeriouſly intend ta 
betray that country, and his truſt as an Engliſh admiral, by carrying over the 
fleet under his command to the dethroned monarch, while a papiſt and pen- 
ſioner of Lewis XIV. The ambitious and intriguing genius of Marlborough, 
his original treachery to James, and his long and intimate correſpondence 
with lus former maſter and benefactor whom he had betrayed, leave us more 
in the dark with reſpe& to his ultimate deſigns. He appears to have had 
neither moral nor political principles, when they interfered with his avatice 
or ambition; and it ſeems certain that, from zeal for the ſervice of James, or 
an averſion againſt William, he defeated, by his ſecret intelligence, an expe- 
dition againſt Breſt, under admiral Ruſſell, in 1694. Stuart Papers, May 
Icz4. James II. 1694. 

31. Ruſlcll's Leiter to Nettingham, june 2 25 a 2 
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ville's ſhips, which had been ſet on fire during the engage- 
ment, blew up during the night. Next morning the chace 
was renewed ; and the Royal Sun, the Admirable, another 
firſt rate, and the Conqueror, an eighty- gun ſhip, were de- 
ſtroyed near Cherburg. The day following, thirteen line of 
battle ſhips, which had ſought ſafety by running aſhore at 
La Hogue, were burnt, together with twenty tranſports, 
laden with military ſtores . James, to the utter confuſion 
of his hopes, beheld from the ſhore this deſtruction, which 
it was not in his power to prevent, and which totally broke 
the force of the French navy **. 

The adherents of James in England, however, were not 
diſcouraged. They conſidered the failure of the invaſion 
as an accident, which might ſoon be repaired, and continu- 
ed to diſturb the government with their intrigues. Theſe 


intrigues, the perpetual oppoſition between the Whigs and 


Tories, and the neceſſity of large ſupplies to ſupport the war 
Lb es. on the continent, gave riſe to two great and 
growing evils, intimately connected with each 
other; the national debt, and the corruption of the houſe of 
commons. At the ſame time that William, by a pernicious 
funding ſyſtem, was loading the ſtate with immenſe ſums, 
borrowed to maintain his continental connections, he was 
liberal of the public money to his ſervants at home; and em- 
ployed it with little ceremony, to bring over his enemies, or 
to procure a majority in parliament. 
In order to put a ſtop to this corruption, ſo far as it af- 
fected the repreſentatives of the people, a bill 
A. D. 1694. . 83 . 
was brought in for Triennial Parliaments ; and 


William found himſelf under the neceſſity of paſſing it, or 


32. Ibid. 
33. © Ah!”—exclaimed the unfortunate monarch, with a mixture of ad- 
miration and regret, at ſeeing the French fleet ſet on fire,—* none but 
« my brave Engliſh tars could have performed fo gallant an action!“ Dal» 


rymple's Mem. | 
of 
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of loſing the vote of ſupply, with which it was made to 
go hand in hand. He was beſide afraid to exert the influ- 
ence of the crown, in defeating a bill of fo much conſes 
quence to the nation; more eſpecially as the queen, whole 
death he was ſenfible would weaken his authority, was then 
indiſpoſed **. A ſimilar bill, as we have already ſeen, was 
extorted from Charles I. but repealed, ſoon after the Reſto- 
ration, in compliment to Charles II. To this imprudent 
compliance may be aſcribed the principal diſorders during 
that and the ſubſequent reign. A houſe of commons, elect- 
ed every three years, would have formed ſuch a ſtrong bul- 
wark to liberty, as muſt have baffled and diſcouraged all the 
attacks of arbitrary power. The more honeſt and inde- 
pendent part of the community, therefore, zealouſly promot- 
ed the preſent law; which, while it continued in force, 
certainly contributed to ſtem the tide of corruption, and to 
produce a more fair repreſentation of the people. How 
it came to be repealed, I ſhall afterward have occaſion to 


Notice. 

The queen, as William had apprehended, died ſoon after 
the paſſing of this important bill. Mary was a woman of 
great equality of temper, and of no ſmall ſhare of under- 
ſtanding. She was a ſincere proteſtant ; and by her exem- 
plary piety, the purity of her manners, and even by her nota- 
ble induſtry, ſhe contributed much to reform the court, 
which had been extremely licentious during the two former 
reigns. Nor was ſhe deſtitute of political addreſs; which, 
in the abſence of her huſband, ſhe employed in ſuch a man- 
ner as to conciliate the affections of all parties. But here 
her praiſe muſt ceaſe. She poſſeſſed few ſhining virtues, or 
elegant accompliſhments. And the character of an obedient 
wife, ſo juſtly her due, is ſhaded by the reproach of being a 
cruel ſiſter, and an unfeeling daughter; who entered the pa- 
lace of her father, ſoon after he had been forced to leave it, 


34. Burnet, book v. 
and 
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and aſcended his throne with as much gaiety as if he had 
been an enemy to her exiſtence, inſtead of an indulgent pa- 
rent, and the fountain of her blood 35. 

William appeared to be very much afflited at the death 
of the queen; and, however little regard he might have for 
her engaging. perſon, from the coldneſs of his ewn diſpo- 
ſition, his grief was poſſibly ſincere. Her open and agree- 
able deportment, and her natural alliance to the throne, had 
chiefly contributed to reconcile the minds of men to his go- 
vernment. The Whigs could forgive her every breach of 
filial duty, on account of her adherence to the proteſtant re- 
ligion and the principles of liberty; and even the Tories 
were ready to aſcribe her ſeeming want of ſympathy with 
her father's misfortunes, to an obſequious ſubmiſſion to 
the will of her huſband. With her, all natural title to the 
Engliſh crown expired, on the part of William ; and al- 
though his authority, ſupported by the act of Settlement, 
was too firmly eſtabliſhed to be immediately ſhaken, the 
hopes of the Jacobites began daily to riſe, and conſpiracies 
were formed againſt his life, as the only bar to 
the reſtoration of James, and the ſucceſſion of 
his ſon, the titular prince of Wales, whoſe legitimacy ſeemed 
now to be put beyond all queſtion, by the queen's undiſputed 
delivery of a daughter. 

The moſt dangerous of theſe conſpiracies, . by 
Sir George Barclay and other violent Jacobites, was inti- 
mately connected with a plan for an inſurrection in Eng- 
land, and an invaſion from France. The duke 
of Berwick was ſent over to forward the inſur- 
rection. But the Engliſh nobility and gentry in the inte- 
reſt of James, though warmly diſpoſed to ſerve him, very 


A. D. 169 5. 


A. D. 1696. 


35. Burnet, book iv. v. 

36. As the princeſs of Denmark had long held a ſecret correſpondence with 
her father, and obtained his pardon for her undutiful conduct, it was pre- 
ſumed ſhe would not oppoſe his reſtoration, by pleading her parliamentary 
title to the ſucceſſion. : 


prudently 
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prudently refuſed to take arms until a body of troops ſhould 
be landed to ſupport them. Finding them obſtinate in this 
reſolution, and being informed of the conſpiracy againſt the 
life of William, the duke immediately returned to France, 
that he might not be confounded with men, whoſe atrocious 
purpoſe had no connection with his commiſſion; though he 
thought himſelf bound in honour, he tells us, not to diſſuade 
them from it /. | "WM 

In the mean time the troops, intended for the invaſion, 
were aſſembled at Dunkirk and Calais. Four hundred tranſ- 
ports were collected, and eighteen men of war were ready 
to eſcort them. James himſelf was on his way to join the 
army, when he was met by the duke of Berwick, after his 
return from England. Though he could not blame the cau- 
tion of his friends, he was not a little mortified at it, as 
Lewis XIV. had poſitively declared, that he would not allow 
his troops to embark before an inſurrection had actually 
taken place. The diſconſolate prince, however, proceeded 
to Calais, in anxious expectation of the iſſue of the aſſaſſi- 
nation plot; from which, though undertaken without his 
authority, he hoped to derive advantage in his preſent diſ- 
treſſing circumſtances. Like a drowning mariner, he caught 
at a ſlippery rope, and reſted his deſperate fortune on the 
point of a ruffian's ſword, But his ſuſpence and embarraſ- 
ment were ſoon removed. The plot was diſcovered ; ſeve- 
ral of the conſpirators were ſeized and executed, and all 
England was thrown into a ferment. The current of pub- 
lic opinion was ſuddenly changed. Even many of thoſe, 
who hated the perſon, and diſliked the government of Wil- 
liam, were ſhocked at the idea of a barbarous attempt upon 
his life; and his throne, which ſeemed lately to ſhake to its 
baſe, was now more firmly eltablithed than ever“. 


Admiral 


37. Mem, vol. 1. | 
38. Burnet, book v. Duke of Berwick's Mem. vol. i. Jamcs II. 1696. 

Amid all theſe conſpiracies againſt h perſon and government, William diſ- 
VoL. IV. 0 | covered 
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Admiral Ruſſel, on the firſt certain intelligence of the 
projected invaſion, was ordered to repair to the Downs. 
Having hoiſted his flag on board the Victory, he collected 
with incredible diligence and diſpatch, a fleet of fifty fail, 
with which he appeared before Calais: and although he 
found it impracticable to deſtroy the French ſhipping, or 


greatly to injure the town, he ſpread terror all along the 


coaſt, and convinced the enemy of the neceſſity of attending 
to their own ſafety, inſtead of ambitiouſly attempting to in- 
vade their neighbours *?. Thus were all the hopes of James 
and his adherents blaſted, by what the French termed his 
MALIGNANT STAR. Covered with ſhame and confuſion, 
and overwhelmed with diſappointment and deſpair, he re- 
turned to St. Germains ; where, laying aſide all thoughts of 
an earthly crown, he turned his views ſolely toward heaven, 
Lewis XIV. who was an accompliſhed gentleman as well as 
a magnificent king, treated the dethroned monarch, on every 
occaſion, with much tenderneſs and reſpect. But ſome of 
the French courtiers were leſs polite than their ſovereign. 
« There,“ ſaid one of them, in the hearing of James, © is 
« a ſimpleton, who has loſt three kingdoms for a maſs ** !” 
We ſhall ſee, in the courſe of events, Lewis himſelf ob- 
liged to abandon the cauſe of this royal refugee, and to,ac- 
knowledge the right of William to his dominions. 


eovered a cool courage, which does great honour to his memory. On ſome 
occaſions he diſplayed even a generous magninimity that claims admiration. 
He not only pardoned but continued in employment ſome of his principal. 
ſervants, after making item ſeniible that he was acquainted with their in- 
trignes !—And he was rewarded with that fidelity which ſuch heroic conſi- 


dence deſerved, | 
39. Id. ibid. 40. Voltaire, Sizc/e, chap, xiv. 
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The Military Tranſactions on the Continent, from the Beginning of 
the War that fullowed the League of AuGsBURG, to the Peace of 
RysWICK, in 1697, and of CARLOWITZ, zz 1699. 


HAVE already had occaſion to obſerve, that Lewis XIV. 

threatened by the powerful confederacy formed in conſe- 
quence of the league of Augſburg, made himſelf 
maſter of Philipſburg and other places, in 1688, 
as a prelude to more vigorous exertions; and that the alli- 
ance againſt him was completed, by the acceſſion of England, 
in 1689. TI have alſo had occaſion to notice, that the empe- 
ror Leopold, the ſuppoſed head of this alliance, having ſub- 
dued the malcontents in Hungary, had got his ſon, Joſeph, 
proclaimed king of that country, and the Hungarian crown 
declared hereditary in the houſe of Auſtria. 

That revolution was not accompliſhed without the ſhed- 
ding of much blood, both in the field and on the ſcaffold: 
Leopold, the protector of Chriſtendom, and the aſſertor of 
the rights of nations, was himſelf a tyrant and a perſecutor. 
He was ſtill engaged in hoſtilities with the Turks; but the 
taking of Belgrade by aſſault, joined to his other ſucceſſes, 
enabled him to take part in the war againſt Lewis, whoſe 
vain-glorious ambition had alarmed all Europe. Beſide a 
jealouſy for the liberties of Germany, Leopold had other 
motives for entering into this war. He was ſenſible, that 
the Maſt Chriflian King, while perſecuting his own pro- 
teſtant ſubjects, for not conforming to the church of Rome, 
had ſupported the proteſtants in Hungary that he had in- 
cited them to take arms in defence of thoſe heretical opi- 
nions, which he abhorred ! and that, by his intrigues, he 
had even encouraged the Infidels to invade the Holy Roman 
Empire, the great bulwark of the Chriſtian world! 

The French monarch, truſting to his great refources, pre- 

- WS pared 


A. D. 1688. 
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pared himſelf to repel the ſtorm which his ambition had 
raiſed, with a vigour proportioned to the occaſion. He af- 
ſembled two armies in Flanders : he oppoſed a 
third to the Spaniards in Catalonia ; and in order 
to form a barrier on the ſide of Germany, he laid waſte the 
Palatinate with fire and ſword, after having made himſelf 
maſter of its principal towns. This barbatous policy, which 
has been juſtly and ſeverely blamed, can never be held in 
too much deteſtation. Men, women and children, were 
driven, in a ſevere ſeaſon, out of their habitations, 
to wander about the fields, and to periſh of hun- 
ger and cold; while they beheld their houſes reduced to 
aſhes, their goods ſeized, and their poſſeſſions pillaged by 
the rapacious ſoldiery. | The terrible execution began at 
Manheim, the ſear of the electors; where not only the pa- 
laces of thoſe princes were razed to the ground, but their 
very tombs opened in ſearch of hidden treaſures, and their 
venerable duſt ſcattered in the air 7. 1wice, during the 
reign of Lewis XIV. was this fine country deſolated by the 
arms of France; but the flames lighted by Turenne, how- 
ever dreadful, were only like ſo many 'torches, compared 
with the preſent frightful conflagration, which filled all Eu- 
rope with horror. 

Nor did that cruel expedient, ſo diſgraceful to the charac- 
ter of the French monarch, anſwer the end propoſed : it 
ſcryed only to increaſe the number and the rancour of his 
enemies. Though Lewis had near four hundred thouſand 
men in the field, he found himſelf inferior to the allies. 
Eleven thouſand Engliſh troops, commanded by the earl of 
Marlborough, augmented the army of Spain and the United 

Provinces, in Flanders, to near fifty thouſand men. The 
Germanic body, united under the emperor, aſſembled three 
formidable armies, beſide that oppoſed to the Turks ; name- 
iy, oz under the elector of Bavaria, who commanded on 


# A. D. 168g. 
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the Upper Rhine; another, and the main army, led by the 
duke of Lorrain, who acted on the Middle Rhine; and a 
third, conducted by the elector of Brandenburg, appeared 
on the Lower Rhine. | 

The duke of Lorrain, paſſing the Rhine at Coblentz, and 
the Moſelle at Alcken, purſued his march through the fo- 
reſt of Saon, and laid ſiege to Mentz; while the elector of 
Brandenburg, with his own troops, and thoſe of Weſtpha- 


lia, inveſted Bonne. Both places were taken: and the 


French, under the mareſchal d'Humiers, though determined 
to remain on the defenſive in Flanders, were brought to an 
engagement by the prince of Waldec, and worlted at Wal- 
court*, Nor was Lewis more ſucceſsful in Catalonia, where 
kis troops were driven back to their own frontiers by the duke 
de Villa Hermoſa 3 who, purſuing mareſchal de Noailles, 
laid Rouſſillon under contribution, and obliged him to aban- 
don Campredon, which he had taken in the beginning of the 
campaign *. 'The ſame bad fortune thar ſeemed to perſecute 
France, fell {till with greater weight upon the Grand Seig- 
ior, her ally. The prince of Baden, who commaded for 
the emperor on the ſide of Hungary, defeated the Turks in 
three ſucceſhve engagements. He forced their entrench- 
ments on the banks of the Morava, he routed them at Niſſa, 
and he obtained a complete victory at Widin *; ſo that the 
moſt Chriſtian king, who had expected a great diverſion of 
the imperial forces by the Infidels, now found himſelf oblig- 
ed to rely on his own arms. | 
The enemies of France were ſtill more numerous during the 
next campaign, but her generals were better choſen. The 
duke of Savoy having joined the allies, it became ne- 
ceſſary for Lewis to ſend an army into Italy. This 
army was committed to the mareſchal de Catinat, who united 
the fire of a hero to the coolneſs of a philoſopher. Bred to 
tne law, in which he would have excelled, he had quitted that 


A. D. 1690. 


%. Id. ibid. 3. Mem. de Moailles, toms i. 4. Barre, tom. x. 
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profeſſion in diſguſt, and riſen to the higheſt military rank by 
the mere force of merit. He every where ſhewed himſelf 
ſuperior to his antagoniſt Victor Amadeus, though reputed 
an able general, aud completely defeated him at Staffarada. 
In conſequence of this victory, Saluces fell into the hands 
of the French; Suza, which commanded the paſſes between 
Dauphine and Piedmont, was taken; and all Savoy, except 
the fortreſs of Montmelian, was ſoon reduced. 

The ſame ſucceſs atrended the arms of France on the 
frontiers of Spain, where all Catalonia was thrown into con- 
fuſion ; and Luxemburg, who united the conduct of Tu— 
renne to the intuitive genius of Conde, gave a new turn to 
her affairs in Flanders. Being ſuddenly joined by the mareſ- 
chal de Boufflers, he advanced againſt the Dutch and Spa- 
niards under the prince of Waldec: and an obſtinate bat- 
tle enſued, at Fleurus, near Charleroy; where, by a bold 
and deciſive motion of his cavalry, he gained a complete but 
bloody victory. Covered from the view of the enemy by a 
ring ground, the French horſe fell upon the flank of the 
Dutch, while engaged in front with the infantry. The 
Dutch cavalry were broken, and fled at the firſt ſhock ; but 
their infantry ſtood firm, and performed fignal feats of va- 
Jour. Seven thouſand were killed on the ſpot, before they 
gave way; and Luxemburg declared, that the Spaniſh in- 
fantry did not behave with more gallantry at Rocroy *. 

Nothing memorable happened during the campaign on 
the French fide of Germany. The inaction of the allies 
in that quarter may partly be aſcribed to the death of the 
duke of Lorrain. This gallant prince, whoſe high ſpirit 
induced him to abandon his dominions, and become a ſoldier 
of fortune, rather than ſubmit to the hard conditions offered 
him by Lewis XIV. at the peace of Nimeguen, had greatly 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf on many occaſions, and was become 


2 conſummate general. His injuries ſeem always to have 


5. Voltaire. Siecle, chap. Xv. Hainauk, 1699, 6. Id. ibid. 
been 
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been uppermoſt in his mind, except while engaged againſt 
the Infidels, when religion was predominant. He threatened 
to enter Lorrain at the head of forty thouſand men before 
the end of the ſummer; a circumſtance which appears to 
have given riſe to the report of his having been poiſoned by 
the emiſſaries of France. His letter to the emperor Leopold, 
his brother-in-law, written on his death-bed, ſtrongly marks 
his character. I am going,” ſays he, to give an account 
cc to a more powerful Maſter, of a life which I have de- 
« voted chiefly to your ſervice. Remember that I leave be- 
« hind me a. wife, who is nearly related to you ; children, 
ce who have no inheritance but my ſword, and ſubjects who 
c are in oppreſſion 7 !?? | | 

The Turks were no leſs ſucceſsful this campaign than 
the French. Exaſperated at the loſs of their armies in 
Hungary and the neighbouring provinces, they had demand- 
ed the head of the grand vizier, which was granted them; 
and the new vizier, being a man of an active diſpoſition, as 
well as ſkilful in the military art, made great preparations 
for carrying on the war with vigour. Nor did he neglect 
the arts of policy. The Vaivode of Tranſylvania having 
died lately, he prevailed with the Grand Seignior to declare 
Tekeli, the chief of the Hungarian malcontents, his ſuc- 
ceſſor. This revolution, and the ſucceſſes of Tekeli, ob- 
liged the prince of Baden, who commanded the imperial 
army in Hungary, to march into Tranſylvania, During bis 
abſence the Turks took Niſſa, Widin, and even Belgrade ; 
which was carried by aſſault, after a bloody ſiege, in conſe- 
quence of the blowing up of the powder magazine. All 
Upper Hungary, beyond the T'ibiſcus, fell into their hands 
and they took winter-quarters in that country, with every 
proſpect of improving their advantages, as ſoon as the ſea- 


ſon would permit *. | 
Amid the misfortunes of the allies during this campaign, 


7, Duke of Berwick's Mem. vol. i. 8. Barre, tom. x. Heiſs, lib. iii. 
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we ought not to omit the defeat of the combined fleet of 
England and Holland, by the French; an event which, in 
ſpeaking of the affairs ef Great Britain, I have already hint- 
ed at, but found no opportunity to deſcribe. The ſcene of 
action lay off Beachy-head ; where the fleet of France, un- 
der Tourville, was with diffidence attacked by two, mari- 
time powers, who had long contended ſingly for the ſove- 
reignty of the ocean. So great, indeed, had the exertions 
of Lewis been in raiſing his navy, that the allies were in- 
ferior to Tourville, both in the ſize and the number of their 
ſhips 3 but their ſkill in ſeamanſhip, and the memory of their 
former exploits, it was hoped, would make up for their defi- 
ciency in force. It happened, however, otherwiſe. | 
Aſter the hoſtile fleets had continued five days in fight of. 
each other, the earl of Torrington, who commanded in chief 
for the allies, bore down upon the enemy; in conſequence 
of expreſs orders to hazard a battle, which he had hitherto 
carefully avoided, The Dutch ſquadron, which formed the 
van of the combined fleet, was engaged with the van of the 
French about eight o'clock in the morning; and the blue 
diviſion of the Engliſh, before nine, attacked the rear of the 
enemy with great vigour. But the red diviſion, which 
formed the centre, and which Torrington conducted in per- 
ſon, did not come into action, till an hour later; and even 
then at ſuch a diſtance from the Dutch, as to permit their 
whole diviſion to be ſurrounded by the French. Though 
the Dutch fought with great courage, moſt of their ſhips 
were diſabled; three of the line were ſunk in the engage- 
ment, and three burnt in the flight. Beſides many brave. 
ſeamen, two of their admirals, and ſeveral captains, were 
flain. The Engliſh, who were in the action, fuffered ex- 
tremely. The French ſhips were well manned ; their fire 
was regular and rapid, and their management of the ſails 
during the action ſkilful and expeditious. Their ignorance of 
the courſe of the tides, and their purſuing in a line, only 
could have prevented them from totally breaking the naval 
force 
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force of England and Holland . In this unfortunate battle, 
the allies loſt eight ſhips of the line, and ſeveral others were 
rendered utterly unfit for ſervice *?. But it was attended 
with no farther conſequences of any importance. | 
The progreſs of the French, during the next campaign, 
was not equal to what might have been expected from their 
victories in the foregoing 3 nor was the ſucceſs of | 
the allies anſwerable to their hopes. Though 
Lewis in perſon took Mons, in the beginning of. April, in 
defiance of king William, who had placed himſelf at the 
head of the- confederate army, the ſummer was ſpent in a 
{tate of inactivity, and paſſed without any memorable event 
on the ſide of Flanders. On the frontiers of Germany the 
war languiſhed ; and although the French were ſucceſsful in 
Catalonia, they had no reaſon, on the whole, to boaſt of 
their good fortune. The conqueſts of Catinat in Italy were 
checked by prince Eugene and the young duke of Schom- 
berg; who repulſed him at Coni, in Piedmont, and obliged 
him ſoon after to repaſs the Po. Meanwhile the Turks, on 
the ſide of Hungary, loſt all the advantage which they had 
acquired in the preceding campaign. They were totally 
routed, by the prince of Baden, at Salankeman, with the 
loſs of twenty thouſand men; and the grand vizier, the ſe- 
raikier, and moſt of their principal officers being ſlain, the 
remains of their army found it neceſſary to ſeek ſhelter be- 
yond the Saave *', 

William and Lewis, the following ſpring, ſet out on the 
{ame day to join their reſpective armies, and the higheſt hopes 
were formed on both ſides. Lewis ſat ſud- 


A. D. 1691. 


A. D. 1692. 
denly down before Namur, with an army of forty- 92922 


five thouſand men; while Luxemburg, with another army, 
covered the ſiege of that important place, which is ſituated 
at the conflux of the Sambre and the Maeſe. The town was 


9. Torrington's Letter to Caermarthen, july 1, 1690. Kennet. Ralph. 
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ſtrong, the citadel was deemed impregnable : the garrifon 
conſiſted of ten thouſand men, under the prince of Barbaſon 
and the famous Cochorn defended in perſon a new fort, 
which bore his name, while Vauban directed the attack. 
The eyes of all Europe were turned toward Namur, where 
two great kings contended for glory and conqueſt, William 
advanced to the relief of the place, with an army of eighty 
thouſand men; but the ſtrong poſition of Luxemburg, on 
the banks of the Mehaign, which ran between the two 
armies, and the unexpected rains, which had not only ſwell- 
ed the ſtream, but formed into moraſſes the adjoining fields, 
deterred him from hazarding an engagement. Meanwhile 
Lewis, having taken the town, preſſed with vigour the ſiege 
of the new ſort ; and Coehorn, after an obſtinate defence, 
was obliged to capitulate. The fate of the citadel was ſoon 
after decided, and Lewis returned in triumph to Ver- 
failles *. 

In order to recover that reputation, which he had loſt by 
not ſuccouring Namur, William endeavoured to ſurprize the 
French army, under Luxemburg, at Steinkirk. The attack 
was chiefly made by the Britiſh troops, in columns. They 
preſſed with amazing intrepidity upon the right wing of 
the enemy, notwithſtanding the difadvantage of ground; 
broke their line, took their artillery, and, if properly fup- 
ported, would have gained an undiſputed victory. But Wil- 
tam and his Dutch generals not only failed to ſecond the ef- 
forts cf thoſe brave battalions with freſh troops, but to charge 
the enemy's left wing, when their right was thrown into 
diſorder s. In conſequence of theſe miſtakes, the battle was 
totally loſt. The Engliſh, neglected by their allies, and left 
to ſaſtain alone the whole ſhock of the houſhold troops of 
France, led by Luxemburg, and encouraged by the preſence 
of the princes of the blood, were at length obliged to give 
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ground, and almoſt all cut in pieces. Nor was the loſs of 
the French leſs conſiderable. Partial as the engagement 
proved, above ten thouſand men fell on both ſides, in the 
ſpace of two hours; and the veteran Luxemburg declared, 
that he was never in ſo hot an action “. William's military 
character ſuffered greatly by this battle, and the hatred of 
the Engl:ſh againft the Dutch became violent in the higheſt 
degrees. Let us fee what ſport theſe Englith bull-dogs 
will make!“ was the cool farcaſtical reply of count Solmes, 
when ordered to advance to the ſupport of the Britiſh troops. 

'The allies: were leſs unfortunate in other quarters. The 
French, by exerting their whole force in Flanders, left their 
own country expoſed. The army under the mareſchal de 
Catinat, being took weak to reſiſt the duke of Savoy, that 
prince entered Dauphine, and ſufficiently revenged himſelf 
for the inſults which he had received in his own dominions, 
during the two preceding campaigns. He ravaged the coun- 
try, he reduced the fortified towns, and ſickneſs only pre- 
vented him from acquiring very important conqueſts '*, 
Nothing of any conſequence happened on the Rhine, though 
the French had rather there the advantage. The affairs of 
the allies went better on the borders of Hungary. Great 


Waradin, after a long blockade, was taken by the Imperia- 


liſts z and thoſe diſorders, which uſually attend the misfor- 
tunes of the Turks, involved the court of Conſtantinople in 
blood. 

Elated with his paſt ſucceſſes, Lewis XIV. opened the 
next campaign with great pomp in Flanders. He went thi- 
ther in perſon, attended by his whole court, and 
appeared at the head of an army of one hundred 
and twenty thouſand men. Nothing leſs was expected from 
ſuch a force than the entire conqueſt of that fine country. 
But Lewis, influenced by motives which have never yet been 


A. D. 1693. 
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ſafficiently explained, ſuddenly diſappointed the hopes of 
his friends, and quieted the fears of his enemies. He ſent 
part of his army into Germany, under the Dauphin; and 
leaving to Luxemburg the conduct of the military operations 
in Flanders, returned to Verſailles with his court *7. 

This unexpected meaſure has been aſcribed to the ſtrong. 
poſition of the allies at Parks, near Louvain, where king 
William had judiciouſly encamped his army, in order to co- 
ver Bruſſels, and by which he is ſuppoſed to have diſcon- 
certed the deſigns of the French monarch. But William, who 
had only fifty thouſand men, would not have dared, as the 
duke of Berwick very juſtly obſerves, to wait the approach 
of fo ſuperior a force as that under Lewis; or, if he had, 
he muſt have been overwhelmed ; and Bruſſels, Liege, and 
even Maeſtricht, muſt have fallen . This, adds the duke, 
makes the king's departure, and the diviſion of his army, 
the more unaccountable. A flight indiſpoſition, and the 
anxiety of Madame de Maintenon (his favourite miſtreſs, 
who accompanied him) for the health and ſafety of her royal 
lover, probably ſaved Flanders ; though Lewis himſelf, in a 
letter to the mareſchal de Noailles, aſcribes his ſudden 
change of meaſures to a deſire of peace, and a conviction 
tha at it _ ang be kannn 5 vigorous exertions in Ger- 
many *? 

The . of Luxemburg, with the main body of the 
French army, after having attempted in vain, by a variety of. 
movements, by taking Huy and threatening Liege, to bring 
the allies to an engagement, reſolved to attack them in their 
camp, when they were weakened by detachments. He ac- 
cordingly quitted his poſt at Hellicheim, ſuddenly croſſed 
the Jaar, and advanced toward them by forced marches. 
His van was in ſight before they were adviſed of his approach; 
but as it was then almoſt evening, William might have re- 


17. Burnet. book v. Duke of Berwick, vol. i. 18. Duke of 
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tired in the night with ſafety, had he not depended upon 
the ſtrength of his poſition and the bravery of his troops. 
The river Geete bounded his right, and ran winding along 
his rear. On the left, and in the front of the left, was the 
brook of Landen. A thick hedge covered part of the front 


of his right wing. The village of Neerwinden, with en- 


trenchments before it, was ſituated between the left end of 
the hedge and his centre, the right joining the Geete. The 
village of Romſdorff ſtood farther advanced, oppoſed to the 
front of the left wing, and the entrenchments before it 
ſtretched to the brook of Landen. A line of entrenchments 
extended themſelves behind the two villages, and behind 
theſe the army of the allies was formed. Their whole front 
was covered with one hundred pieces of cannon z which, by 


being advantageouſly placed on an eminence, commanded all 


the approaches to their line *?. 

The duke of Luxemburg, on the evening of his arrival. 
diſlodged a detachment of the allies, poſted in the village of 
Landen, which ſtood advanced before the brook of that 
name. Between this village and that of Romſdorff he placed 
forty battalions in the night: he formed his centre of eight 
lines of horſe and foot intermixed; and his horſe, on the 
left wing, were ordered to extend themſelves to the Geete, 
oppoſing their line to the thick hedge which covered the ene- 
my's right. About five in the morning this arrangement 
was completed: a cannonading took place on both ſides, and 
the duke of Berwick, with two other lieutenant-generals, 
Rubantel and Montchevreuil, were ordered to begin the at- 
tack ; Rubantel, on the entrenchments to the right of Neer- 
winden, with two brigades ; Montchevreuil, on the left, 
with the ſame number; and -the duke of Berwick on the 
village, with other two brigades. The village projected out 
beyond the plain; ſo that the duke of Berwick, who was in 
the centre, attacked firſt. He forced the allies to abandon their 
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poſt: he drove them from hedge to hedge, as far as the plain, 
at the entrance of which he formed again in order of battle, 
But the troops deſtined to attack on his right and left, in- 
ſtead of following their inſtructions, thought they would be leſs 
expoſed to the enemy's fire by throwing themſelves into the 
village; in conſequence of which attempt, they got at once 
into his rear; and the allies, perceiving this blunder, re- en- 
tered Neerwinden by the right and left, now entirely un- 
guarded. A terrible conflict enſued. The four brigades 
under Rubantel and Montchevreuil were thrown into con- 
fuſion, and driven out of the village; and the duke of Ber- 
wick, attacked on all ſides, and unſupported, was taken 
priſoner . 

Luxemburg, however, was not intimidated by this dif- 
aſter. He made a ſecond attempt upon Neerwinden, and 
ſuccceded. His troops were again expelled, and a third time 
took poſſeſſion of the village. The battle now raged with 
fury on both ſides. William twice led the Engliſh infantry ' 
up to his entrenchments, which the enemy endeavoured to 
force; but nothing could reſiſt the impetuoſity of the French. 
Their centre being reinforced by the right wing, opened a 
way for their cavalry into the very lines of the allies. They 
flanked the Engliſh, they broke the German and Spaniſh- 
horſe ; and William, when bravely advancing to the charge, 
with part of his left wing, had the mortification to ſee his 
right driven headiong into the Geete. All was now tumult 
and confuſion. Terror and flight every where prevailed ; 
and beſide thoſe who ſunk in the general ſlaughter, many 
were drowned in the river. Twelve thouſand of the allies 
lay dead on the field; two thouſand were made priſoners ; 
and ſixty pieces of, cannon, and eight mortars, with about 
fourſcore ſtandards, and colours, fell into the hands of the 
French **. Yet Luxemburg, after all, gained little but glory 
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by the victory at Neerwinden. Eight thouſand of his beſt 
troops were flain in battle, and his army was ſo much weak- 
ened by the number of the wounded, that he could take no 
advantage of the conſternation of the enemy. During ſix 
weeks he continued in a ſtate of inaction, and Charleroy 
was the only conqueſt he afterward made, before the cloſe of 


the campaign *?. 

On the ſide of Germany, the Peak ſtained the glory of 
their arms by acts of cruelty and barbarity. Chamilly having 
taken Heidelberg by ſtorm, put the ſoldiers and citizens pro- 
miſcuouſly to the ſword z and when the maſſacre ended, 
rapine began. 'The houſes were burnt, the churches pilla- 
ged, the inhabitants ſtript naked, and the perſons of the 
women expoſed to violation, without reſpeCt to age or con- 
dition. This ſhocking tragedy excepted, nothing memo- 
rable happened in that quarter. The Germans, ſenſible of 
wy Ger ee. ſtudiouſly avoided a battle; and the Dau- 
phin, after croſſing the Necker, and diſperſing a vain mani- 
feſto, containing humiliating terms of peace, returned with- 
out laurels to Verſailles **. The war in Hungary produced 
no ſignal event. In Catalonia, the mareſchal de Noailles 
took Roſes in ſight of the Spaniſh army, and would have ac- 
quired more important conqueſts, had he not been obliged to 
{end a detachment into Italy ** 

The military operations, on the fide of Piedmont, after 
having languiſhed throughout the ſummer, were terminated 
by a deciſive action, toward the end of the campaign. The 
duke of Savoy, at the head of the confederates, had inveſted 
Pignerol. Meanwhile the mareſchal de Catinat, being re- 
inforced with ten thouſand men, deſcended from the moun- 
tains, and ſeemed to threaten Turin. Alarmed for the 
ſafety of his capital, the duke raiſed the fiege of Pignerol, 
and advanced to the ſmall river Ciſola, where it paſſes by 
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Marſaglia. Reſolving to engage Catinat, he ſent away his 
heavy baggage. The two armies were ſoon in ſight of each 
other, and the French general did not decline the combat. 
The imperial and Piedmonteſe cavalry, commanded by the 
duke in perſon, compoſed the right wing of the confede- 
rates; their infaritry; confiſting of the troops of Savoy, and 
thoſe in the pay of Great Britain, were ſtationed in the cen- 
tre, under the famous prince Eugene; and the Spaniards, 
led by their native officers, formed the left wing. The 
French acted in an unuſual manner. They received, as they 
advanced, the fire of the Spaniards; then fired, charged 
them with fixed bayonets, and afterward ſword in hand, 
The whole left wing of the allied army was inſtantly broken, 
and thrown in confuſion on the centre, which ſuſtained 
the battle with great obſtinacy. The centre, however, was at 
length obliged to give way, and a complete victory remained 
to the French. Beſide their cannon and light baggage, with 
a great number of colours and ſtandards, the allies loſt eight 
thouſand men in the action?“ . Among many perſons of 
diſtinction who fell or were taken, the young duke of 
Schomberg was mortally wounded and made priſoner. 

Nor were the French leſs ſucceſsful in maritime affairs. 
Though the ſhock which their navy had ſuſtained off La 
Hogue, the foregoing ſummer, rendered them unable to face 
the combined flect of England and Holland, they made up 
in diligence what they wanted in force. The Engliſh na- 
tion had, with reaſon, complained of the little attention paid 
to commerce ever ſince the beginning of the war. Though 
powerful fleets were ſent to ſea, and ſome advantages gained 
on that element, trade had ſuifered much from the frigates 
and privatcers of the enemy. The mrchants, therefore, 
reſolved to keep the richeſt ſhips in their ſeveral harbours, 
till a ſufficient convoy could be obtained : and ſo great was 
the negligence of government, that many of them had been, 
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for eighteen months, ready to fail ** ! Their number accu- 
mulated daily, At length the whole combined fleet was or- 
dered to conduct, as far as might be requiſite, four hundred 
merchantmen, conſiſting of - Engliſh, - Dutch, and Ham- 
burghers, bound for the different ports of the Mediterra- 
nean, and generally known by the name of the Smyrna Fleet. 
They accordingly put to ſea, and proceeded fifty leagues be- 
yond Uſhant; where they leſt Sir George Rooke, with a 
ſquadron of twenty-three ſail, to mY the tracers to the 
Straits. 

Meanwhile the French 1 under Tourville, had taken 
ſtation in the bay of Lagos, and lay in that place till Rooke 
and the multitude of rich veſſels under his conduct appeared. 
Deceived by falſe intelligence concerning the ſtrength of the 
enemy, the Engliſh admiral prepared to engage; but ſud- 
deny perceiving his miſtake, he ſtood away with an eaſy 


ſail, ordering the merchantmen to diſperſe and ſhift for 


themſeives. The French came up with the fternmoſt ſhips, 


and took three Dutch men of war. About fourſcore mer- 


chantmen were taken or deſtroyed in' the different ports of 
Spain, into which they had run, in order to avoid falling 
into the hands of the enemy. The object of the voyage was 
totally defeated, and the loſs in ſhips and yp amounted to 
twelve hundred thouſand pounds*?.  , | 

But Lewis XIV. amid all his victories, had the mortifica- 


tion to ſee his ſubjects languiſhing in miſery and want. 


France was afflicted with a dreadiui famine, partly occaſion- 
ed by unfavourable. ſeaſons, partly by the war, which had 


not left hands ſufficient to cultivate the ground ; and not- 
withſtanding all the provident attention of her miniſtry in 


bringing ſupplies of corn from abroad, in regulating the 
price and furniſhing the markets, many of the peaſants 

eriſhed of hunger, and the whole kingdom was reduced to 
poverty and diſtreſs ** 


28. Purnet, book v. 29. Burchet's Naval H . Burnet. Ralph. 
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William, appriſed of this diſtreſs, and Kill thirſting for re- 
venge, rejected ail advances toward peace, and haftened his 
military preparations. He was accordingly en- 

abled to appear early in Flanders at the head 

of a great and finely appointed army; but the ſuperior 

genius of Luxemburg, with an army much inferior, pre- 

vented him from gaining any conſiderable advantage. The 
 Fetaking of Huy was the only congueſt he made during 

the campaign. On the Upper Rhine, in Hungary, in Pied= 

mont, no event of any conſequence happened **. On the 

fide of Spain, the war was carried on with more vigour, 

The' mareſchal de Noailles, having forced the paſſage of 

the river Ter, in Catalonia,, defeated the Spaniſh army 

entrenched on the farther bank. Gironne and Oſtalric 

fell ſucceſſively into his hands; and he would have made 
kimſelf maſter of Barcelona, had not admiral Ruſſell, with 
the combined fleet, arrived in the neighbouring ſeas, and 
obliged the French fleet to take ſhelter in Toulon. While: 
Tourville and d'Eſtrees were blooked up in that harbour, 
the French ſeaports upon the Channel were bombarded, 
though with no great effect **, 

The glory and greatneſs of Lewis XIV. were now not only 
at their height, but verging toward a decline. His reſources: 
were exhauſted : his miniſter Louvois, who knew ſo well 
bow to employ them, was dead; and Luxemburg, the laſt 
of thoſe great generals, who had made France the terror 
of Europe, died before the opening of next campaign. 
Lewis determined, therefore, to act merely on the defenſive 
in Flanders, where the allies had aſſembled an amazing force. 
After ſome heſitation, he placed mareſchal de Villeroy at the 
head of the principal army, and entruſted the 
ſecond to Bouſſters. Namur on the right, and 
Dunkirk on the left, comprehended between them the ex- 
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tent of country to be defended by the French. Tournay 
on the Scheld; and Y pres, near the Lys, formed part of the 
tine. Boufflers was ordered to affemble his army neat Monsz 
to cover Namur; and Villeroy pofted humſelf between the 
Scheld and the Ie, to e Tournay, Vpres, and Bas 
kirk“. 

King William, who tock the field in che beginning of 
May, found himſelf at the head of at army much fuperior td 
that of France. In order to amttſe the enemy, and conceal 
his real deſign upon Namur, he made ſome artful move? 
ments, which diſtracted the attention of Vitteroy, and ren- 
dered him uncertain where the ftörtm would firft fafl. At 
length having completed his preparations, and formed his 
army into three bodies, he ordered the clector of Bavaria, 
with one divifiony to inveſt Namur. He Hmſelf, at the head 
of the main body, was eneamped behitid the Mehaign, and 
in a condition to paſs that river, and fuſtain the liege, if nes 
ceſſary; while the prince of Vaudemont, with an army of 
obſervation, lay between the Lys and the Mandel, to cover 
thoſe places in Flanders which were moſt expoſed . Namur, 
into which mareſchal BouMers had thrown himfelf with ſeven 
regiments of dragoons, in order to reinforce the garriſon, 
made a vigorous defence: but it was at laſt obliged to fur 
render; and the citadel, Which Villeroy attempted in vain 
to relieve, was alſo taken . Lewis XIV. in order to wipe 
off this diſgrace, and to retaliate on the confederatey for the 
attacks made by the Engliſh on the coaſt of France, com- 
manded Villeroy to bombard Bruſſels; and the prince of 
Vaudemont had the mortification to ſee great part of that 
city laid in ruins, without being able either to prevent or 
avenge the wanton deſtruction /. | 

The military reputation of William, which had ſuffered 
greatly during the three foregoing campaigns, was much 
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' raiſed by the retaking of Namur. But the allies had little 
ſucceſs in other quarters. No event of any importance 
happened on the ſide of Italy, on the Upper Rhine, or in 
Catalonia. On the ſide of Hungary, where peace had been 
expected by the confederates, the acceſſion of Muſtapha II. 
to the Ottoman throne, gave a new turn to ffairs. Poſ- 
ſeſſed of more vigour than his predeceſſor, Achmet II. Muſ- 
tapha reſolved to command his troops in perſon. He ac- 
cordingly took the field; paſſed the Danube; ſtormed Lippaz 
ſeized Itul; and falling ſuddenly on a body of Imperialiſts, 
under Veterani, he killed that officer, diſperſed his forces, 
and cloſed with ſucceſs. a campaign which. promiſed IE 
but misfortune to the Tyxks of | 
'The next campaign produced no ſignal event any whim: 
France was exhauſted by her great exertions z and, the king 
of Spain and the emperor excepted, all patties ſeemed 
heartily tired of the war. Lewis XIV. by his 
intrigues, had detached the duke of Savoy from 
the confederacy : he tampered with the other powers: and 
a congreſs for a general peace, under the mediation of 
Charles XI. of Sweden, was at laſt opened, at the caſtle of 
Ryſwick, between Delft and the Hague. The taking of 
Barcelona, by the duke of Vendome, induced the king of 
Spain to liſten to the propoſals of France; and 
the emperor, after reproaching his allies with de- 
ſerting him, found it neceſſary to accede to the treaty. 

The conceſſions made by Lewis XIV. were very conſider- 
able; but the pretenſions of the houſe of Bourbon to the 
Spaniſh ſucceſſion were left in full force. Though the re- 
nunciation of all claim to that ſucceſſion, conformable to the 
Pyrenean treaty, had been one great object of the war, no 
mention was made of it in the articles of peace. It was 
ſtipulated, That the French monarch ſhould acknowledge 
William to be lawful ſovereign of Great Britain and Ireland, 
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and make no farther attempt to diſturb him in the poſſeſſion 1 
of his kingdoms ; that the duchy of Luxemburg, the county 
of Chiney, e Mons, Aeth, Courtray, and all places 
united to France by the chambers of Metz and Briſac, as 
well as thoſe taken in Catalonia, during the war, ſhould be 
reſtored to Spain; that Friburg, Briſgaw, and Philipſburg, 
ſhould be given up to the emperor; and that the duchies of 
Lorrain and Bar ſhould be rendered back to their native 
prince“. e 
Scarce had the emperor. De to the treaty of Nett, 
which re- ſtabliſned tranquillity in the North and Weſt of 
Europe, when he received intelligence of the total defeat of 
the Turks, by his arms, at Zenta; a ſmall village on the 
weſtern bank of the Theyſſe, in the kingdom of Hungary. 
The celebrated prince Eugene of Savoy had ſucceeded the 
elector of Saxony in the command of the Imperialiſts, and 
to his conſummate abilities they were indebted for their ex- 
traordinary ſucceſs. Muſtapha II. commanded his army in 
perſon. The battle was of ſhort duration, but uncommon- 
ly bloody. About twenty thouſand Turks were left dead on 
the field ; and ten thouſand were drowned in the river, in 
endeavouring to avoid the fury of the ſword. The magni- 
ficent pavilion of the ſultan, the ſtores, ammunition, pro- 
viſions, and ali the artillery and baggage of the enemy, fell 


39. Lewis, we are told, diſcovered much reluQance in ſubmitting to this 
article; and that he might not ſcem altogether to deſert the dethroned mo- 
narch, propoſed that his ſoa ſhould tucceed to the crown of England, after 
the de 1th of William, that William, with little heſitation, agreed to the re 
quelt; hut he even ſolemnly engaged to procure the repeal of the Act of Set- 
tlement, and to obtain another ad declaring the pretended prince of Wales 
his ſucccſior. But James it is ande, rejected the offer; proteſting, That 
ſho le h. himſelf be capable of cunſentinę to ſuch a diſgraceful propoſal in 
fav Hur of hi ſon, he night juſtly be reproached with departing from his avow- 
ed principles, and wi n ruining morarchy, by rendering elective an ceditary 
crown. Depot des Afarres Etranger's «a V erfailics. James II. 1697. Macpherſon, 
Hijt. Brit. vol ii. 

4c, Dumont, Corp. Diplom. tom. viii. 
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into the hands of prinee Eugene. The grand vizier was 


killed, the ſeal of the Ottoman empire taken, and the Aga 


of the Janizaries, and twentyrſeven baſhaws, were n 
among the ſlain “. 

This decifive victory, though followed by no ſtriking con- 
ſequences, by reaſon of the declining ſeaſon, broke the ſpi+ 
rit of the Turks; and the haughty Muftapha, after at- 
tempting in vain, during another campaign, to recover the 
laurels he had loſt at Zenta, agreed to liſten to propoſals of 
peace. The plenipotentiaries of the belligerent powers ac- 
cordingly met at Carlowitz, and ſigned a treaty ; in which 
it was ſtipulated, that all Hungary, on this fide the Saave, 
with Tranſylvania and Sclavonia, ſhould be ceded to the 
houſe of Auſtria; that the Ruſſians ſhould remain in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Azoph, on the Palus Mzotis, which 
had been taken by their young ſovereign Peter I. 
afterward ſtyled the Great; that Caminiec thould be reſtored 
to the Poles; and that the Venetians, who had difs 
tinguiſhed themſelves during the latter years of the 
war, ſhould be gratified with all the Morea, or ancient Pe- 
loponneſus, and with ſeveral places in Dalmatia “. 

Thus, my dear Philip, was general tranquillity again re- 
ſtored to Europe. But the ſeeds of future diſcard, as we 
ſhall ſoon have occaſion to notice, were already ſown in eve- 
ry corner of Chriſtendom. It was but a deluſive calm be- 
fore a more violent ſcorm. It will however afford us leiſure 
to carry forward the Progreſs of Socicty. 


A. D. 1699. 


Jan. 26 


41. Barre, Hi d' Allemagne, tom. x. Life of Prince Eugene. 
42. Dumont, Corp. Diplom. tom. viii, Voltaire, Hif. Ruſſia, vol. i. 
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LETTER Mgt 


The Progreſs of SocteTY in Evrore from the Middle of the Six. 
teenth to the End of the Seventeenth Century, 


BOUT the middle of the ſixteenth century, as we 

have formerly ſeen *, Society had attained a very high 
degree of perfection in Italy. Soon after that zra, the Ita- 
lian ſtates began to decline, and the other European nations, 
then comparatively barbarous, to advance towards refine- 
ment. Among theſe, the French took the lead : for al- 
though the Spaniſh nobility during the reign of Charles V. 
and thoſe of his immediate ſucceſſors, were perhaps the 
moſt poliſhed and enlightened ſet of men on this fide of the 
Alps, the great body of the nation then was, as it {till con- 
tinues, ſunk in ignorance, ſuperſtition, and barbariſm. And 
the ſecluded condition of the women, in both Spain and 
Italy, was a farther barrier againſt true politeneſs. That 
grand obſtruction to elegance and pleaſure was effectually 
removed, in the intermediate kingdom, by the gallant Fran- 
cis I. Anne of Brittany, wife of Charles VIII. and 
Lewis XII. had introduced the cuſtom of ladies appearing 
publicly at the French court: Francis encouraged it; and 
by familiarizing the intercourſe of the ſexes, in many brilliant 
aſſemblies and gay circles, threw over the manners of the 
nation thoſe bewitching graces that have ſo long attracted 
the admiration of Europe. 

But this innovation, like moſt others in civil life, was at 
firſt attended with ſeveral inconveniencies. As ſoon as fa- 
miliarity had worn off that reſpect, approaching to adora- 
tion, which had hitherto been paid to the women of rank, 
the advances of the men became more bold and licentious. 
No longer afraid of offending, they poured their lawleſs 
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paſſion in the ear of beauty; and female innocence, unac- 
cuſtomed to ſuch ſolicitations, was unable to reſiſt the ſe- 
ducing language of love, when breathed from the glowing 
lips of youth and manhood. Not only frequent intrigues, 
but a groſs ſenſuality was the conſequence ; and the court 
of France, during half a century, was little better than a 
common brothel. Catharine of Medicis encouraged this 
ſunſuality, and employed it as the engine for perfecting her 
ſyſtem of Machiavelian policy. By the attraQtions' of her fair 
attendants, ſhe governed the leaders of the Hugonot faction, 
or by their inſidious careſſes obtained the ſecrets of her ene- 
mies, in order to work their ruin; to bring them before a 
venal tribunal, or to take them off by the more dark and 
common inſtruments of her ambition, poiſon, and the ſli- 
letto. Murders were hatched in the arms of love, and maſ- 
ſacre planned in the cabinet of pleaſure. 

On the acceſſion of Henry IV. and the ceſſation of the 
religious wars, gailantry began to aſſume a milder form. 
The reign of ſenſuality continued, but it was a ſenſuality 
mingled with ſentiment, and connected with heroiſm. Hen» 
Ty himſelf, though habitually licentious, was often in love, 
and ſometimes fooliſhly intoxicated with that paſſion, but he 
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was always a king and a ſoldier. His courtiers, in like man- 
ner, were frequently diſſolute, but never effeminate. The 
ſame beauty that ſerved to ſolace the warrior after his toils, 
contributed alſo to inſpire him with new courage. Chivalry 
ſeemed to revive in the tram of libertiniſm; and the ladies 
acquiring more knowledge and experience, from their more 
early and frequent intercourſe with our ſex, became more 


ſparing of their favours. 

Gallantry was formed into a ſyſtem during the reign of 
Lewis XIII. and love was analyſed with all the nicety of 
metaphyſics. The faculties of the two ſexes were whetted, 
and their manners poliſhed, by combating each other, Wo- 
man was placed beyond the reach of man, without the help 
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of grates or bars. In the boſom of ſociety, in the circle of 
amuſement, and even in the cloſet. of aſſignation, ſhe ſet 
him at defiance ; and while ſhe liſtened to his fond requeſt, 
ſhe was deaf to his ſuit, unleſs when preſented under the 
ſanction of virtue, and recommended by ſentiment. 
This tender ſentiment, ſo much talked of in France, and 
ſo little felt, was ſublimed to an enthufiaſtic paſſion, during 


the regency of Anne of Auſtria, and the civil wars that diſ- 


figured the beginning of the reign of Lewis XIV, , Then 


all things were conducted by women. The uſual time for 


deliberation was midnight; and a lady in bed, or on-a ſopha, 
was the ſoul of the council. 'There ſhe determined to fight, 
to negociate, to embroil, or to accommodate matters with 
the court; and as love preſided over all thoſe conſultations, 
ſecret averſions or attachments frequently prepared the way 
for the greateſt events. A revolution in the heart of a wo- 
man of faſhion, almoſt always announced a change in . 


lic affairs *, - 

The ladies often appeared openly at : the bags. of fations, 
adorned with the enſigns of their party; viſited the troops, 
and preſided at councils of war, while their lovers ſpoke as 
ſeriouſly. of an aſſignation, as of the iſſue of a campaign. 
Hence the celebrated verſes of the philoſophical duke de 
Rochefoucault to the ducheſs of Longueville: 


2. Every one had her department and her dominion. Madame de Mont- 
bazon, fair and ſhewy, governed the duke of Beaufort; Madame de Longue- 
ville, the duke of Rochefoucault ; Madame de Chattillon, Nemours and 
Conde; Madamoiſelle de Chevreuſe, the Coadjutor, afterward Cardinal 
de Retz; Madamoiſelle de Saujon, devout and tender, the duke of- Orleans; 
and the ducheſs of Bouillon, her huſband. +t the ſame time Madame de 
Chevreuſe, lively and warm, reſigned herſelf to her lovers from tate, and to 
politics occaſionally; and the princeſs Palatine, in turns the friend and the 
enemy of the great Conde, by means of her genius more than her beauty, 
ſubjected all whom ſhe deſired to pleaſe, or whom ſhe had either a whim or 
an intercſt to perſuade. Efſai ſur le Caractere, les Meurs, ef I Eſprit des 
mes dans les differens Sicgles, par M. Thomas de PAcademie Francoiſe. 
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Pour meriter ſon cœur, pour plaire à ſes beaux yeux, 
Fai fait la guerre aux rois, je l' auroit fait aux dieux! 


* To merit that heart, and to pleaſe thoſe bright eyes, 
« I made war upon kings; I'd have warr'd 'gainſt the ſkies!” 


Every thing connected with gallantry, how inſigniſicant ſo- 
ever in itſelf, was conſidered as a matter of importance, 
The duke de Bellegard, the declared lover of the queen- 
regent, in taking leave of her majeſty to take upon him the 
command of an army, begged as a particular favour that ſhe 
would touch the hilt of his ſword. And M. de Chatillon, 
who was enamoured of Mademoiſelle de Guerchi, wore one 
of her garters tied round his arm in battle 3, 

But this ſerious gallantry, which Anne of Auſtria had 
brought with her from Spain, and which was ſo contrary to 
the genius of the French nation, vaniſhed with the other re- 
mains of barbariſm on the approach of the bright days of 
Lewis XIV. when the glory of France was at its height, 
and the French language, literature, arts, and manners, were 
perfected. Eaſe was aſſociated with elegance, taſte with 
faſhion, and grace with freedom. Love ſpoke once more 
the language of nature, while decency drew a veil over ſen- 
fuality. Men and women became reaſonable beings, and 


the intercourſe between the ſexes a ſchool of urbanity z 


where a mutual delire to pleaſe gave ſmoothneſs to the beha- 
viour; ; and mutual eſteem, delicacy to the mind * ſenſibi⸗ 
lity to the heart *. 


3. Map. de Mad. Motteville. 

4. That gallantry which, roving from ohject to object, finds no 3 
tion but in variety, and which characteriſes the preſent French manners, was- 
not introduced till the minority of Lewis XV. © Then,” fays M Thomas, 
£ anew court and new ideas changed all things. A bolder gallantry became 
the feihi-n. Shame was mutually communicated, and mutually pardoned ; 
and levity joining itſelf to exceſs, ſormed a corruption at the ſame time decp 
and frivolous, which laughed at every thing, that it might bluſh at nothing.” 


Efſui jur le Caraciere, & c des Femmes dans les diforens Sicclet, p. 190. 
72 Nor 
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Nor was the refinement in manners during the reign of 
Lewis XIV. confined merely to the intercourſe between the 
ſexes, or to thoſe habits of general politeneſs produced by a 
more rational ſyſtem of gallantry. Duels, as we have fre- 
quently had occaſion to obſerve, were long permitted by the 
laws of all the European nations, and ſometimes authoriſed 
by the magiſtrate, for terminating doubtful queſtions. But 
ſingle combats, in reſentment of private or perſonal injuries, 
did not become common till the reign of Francis I. who, in 
vindication of his character as a gentleman, ſent a cartel of 
defiance to his rival, the emperor Charles V. The example 
was contagious. Thenceforth every one thought himſelf 
entitled to draw his ſword, and to call on his adverſary to 
make reparation for any affront or injury that ſeemed ro 
touch his honour. The introduction of ſuch an opinion 
among men of fierce courage, lofty ſentiments, and rude 
manners, was productive of the moſt fatal conſequences. 
A diſdainful look, a diſreſpectful word, or even a haughty 
ſtride, was ſufficient to provoke a challenge. And much 
of the beſt blood in Chriſtendom, in defiance of the laws, 
was wantonly ſpilt in theſe frivolous conteſts, which, to- 
ward the cloſe of the fixteenth century, were ſcarcely leſs 
deſtructive than war itſelf, But the practice of duelling, 
though alike pernicious and abſurd, has been followed by 
ſome beneficial effects. It has made men more reſpectable 
in their behaviour to each other, leſs oſtentatious in con- 
verfation, and more tender of living characters, but eſpecially 
of female reputation; and the gentleneſs of manners intro- 
duced by this reſtraint, at the ſame time that it has contri- 
buted to ſocial happineſs, has rendered duels themſelves leſs 
frequent, by removing the cauſes of offence. 

The progreſs of arts and literature, in France, kept pace 
with the progreſs of manners. As early as the reign of 
Francis I. who is deſervedly ſtyled the Father of the French 
Muſes, a better taſte in compoſition had been introduced. 

i Rabelais, 
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Rabelais and Montaigne, whoſe native humour and good 
ſenſe will ever make them be ranked among the greateſt 
writers of their nation, gave a beginning to the French 
proſe; and French verſe was gradually poliſhed by Marot, | 
Ronſard, and Malherbe, while proſe received new graces 
from Voiture and Balzac. At length Corneille produced the 
Cid, and Paſcal the Provincial Letters. The former is ſtill 
juſtly admired as a great effort of poetical genius, both with 
regard to ſtyle and matter; and the latter continues to be 
univerſally regarded as a model of proſe compoſition, as well 
as of delicate raillery and ſound reaſoning. 
The Ob/ervations of the French Academy on the Cid, are are 
a ſtriking proof of the rapid progreſs of taſte in modern 
times, as the Cinna of the ſame author is of the early per- 
fection of the French ſtage. Theſe obſervations were made 
at the deſire of cardinal Richelieu, who had eſtabliſhed, in 
1635, that Academy of Sciences and Belles Lettres; and who, 
not ſatisfied with being reputed, what he certainly was, the 
molt penetrating ſtateſman in Europe, was alſo ambitious of 
being thought what he was not, the moſt elegant poet in 
France. He was more jealous of the fame of Corneille, than 
of the power of the houſe of Auſtria, and affairs ſtood ſtill 
while he was concerting the criticiſm on the Cid“. | 
That criticiſm contributed greatly to the improvement 

of polite literature in France. Corneille was immediately 
followed by Moliere, Racine, Quinaut, Boileau, La Fon- 
taine, and all the fine writers who ſhed luſtre over the early 
part of the reign of Lewis XIV. The language of the ten- 
der paſſions, little underſtood even by Corneille, was ſuc- 
ceſsſully copied by madame De la Fayette in her ingenious 
novels, and afterwards no leſs happily introduced on the 
ſtage by Raciue; eſpecially in his two pathetic tragedies, 
1 2 Phedra ond Andromache. The glaring figures of diſcourſe, 
+. the pointed antitheſis, the gingle of words, and every ſpe- 
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cies of falſe wit and falſe refinement, which prevailed dur- 
ing the former reign, were baniſhed with the romantic gal- 
lantry that had introduced them : and compoſition, like 
manners, returned in appearance to the ſimplicity of nature, 
adorned but not diſguiſed by art. This elegant ſimplicity 
is more particularly to be found in the tragedies of Racine, 
the fables of La Fontaine, and the comedies of Moliere, 
whoſe wonderful talent for ridiculing whatever is affected or 
incongruous in behaviour, as well as of expoſing vice and 
folly, contributed not a little to that happy change which 
now took place in the manners of the French nation. 
The ſame good taſte extended itfelf to all the fine arts. 
Several magnificent edifices were raiſed in the moſt correct 


ſtyle of architecture; ſculpture was perfected by Girardon, 


of whoſe ſkill the mauſoleum of cardinal Richelieu is a laſt- 


ing monument; Pouſſin equalled Raphael in ſome branches 
of painting, while Rubens and Vandyke diſplayed the glo- 


ries of the Flemiſh ſchoo! ; and Lulli ſet to excellent muſic 


the ſimple and paſſionate operas of Quinaut. France, and 
the neighbouring provinces, toward the latter part of the 


ſeventeenth century, were what Italy had been a century 
before, the favourite abodes of claſſical elegance. 


The progreſs of taſte and politeneſs was leſs rapid in the 


North of Europe, during the period under review. Ger- 
many and the adjoining countries, from the league of Smal- 


kald to the peace of Weſtphalia, were a perpetual ſcene 


either of religious wars or religious diſputes. But theſe 


diſputes tended to enlighten the human mind, and thoſe 


wars to invigorate the human charaQer, as well as to per- 
fect the military ſcience; an advantage in itſelf by no means 
contemptible, as that ſcience is not only neceffary to protect 
ingenuity againſt force, but intimately connected with ſeve- 
ral others conducive to the happineſs of mankind. All the 
powers of the ſoul were rouſed, and all the emotions of the 
heart called forth. Courage ceaſed to be an enthuſiaſtic 
energy or rapacious impulſe ; it became a ſteady effort in 
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' | 
vindication of the deareſt intereſts of ſociety. No longer the 
ſlaves of ſuperſtition, of blind belief, or blind opinion, determin- 
ed and intelligent men firmly aſſerted their civil and religious 
Tights. And Germany produced conſummate generals, 
ſound politicians, deep divines, and even acute philoſophers, 
before ſhe made any advances in the Belles Lettres. * 
reaſon is obvious. 

The revival of learning in Europe had prepared the dub 
of men for receiving the doctrines of the Reformation, as 
ſoon as they were promulgated ; and inſtead of being ſtart- 
led when the daring hand of Luther drew aſide, or rather 
rent the veil that covered eſtabliſhed errors, the genius of 
the age, which had encouraged the attempt, applauded its 
ſucceſs. Eyen before the appearance of Luther, Eraſmug 
had confuted, with great eloquence and force of reaſoning, 
ſeyeral tenets of the Romiſh church (though it does not ap- 
pear that he had any intention of overturning the eſtabliſh- 
ed ſyſtem of religion), and expoſed others, as well as the 
learning of the ſchools, with much wit and pleſantry, to all 
the ſcorn of ridicule. Luther himſelf, though a ſtranger to 
elegance or taſle in compoſition, zealouſly promoted the 
ſtudy of ancient literature, as neceſſary to a right under- 
ſtanding of the ſcriptures, which he held up as the ſtandard 
of religious truth. A knowledge of the Greek and Latin 
languages became common among the reformers: and 
though in general little capable of reliſhing the beauties of 
the claſſics, they inſenſibly acquired, by peruſing them, a clear- 
neſs of reaſoning. and a freedom of thinking, which not only 
enabled them to triumph over their antagoniſts, but to inveſ- 
tigate with accuracy ſeveral moral and political ſubjects. 

Theſe, inſtead of polite literature, employed the thoughts 
of thoſe, who were not altogether immerſed in theological 
controverſy z and the names of Grotius and Puffendorf are 
ſtill mentioned with reſpect. They delineated, with no 
ſmall degree of exactneſs, the great outlines of the human 
character, and the laws of civil ſociety: it was reſerved for 

later 
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later writers, for Smith and Ferguſon, Monteſquieu and 
Helvetius, to complete the picture. Their principles they 
derived partly from general reaſoning, and partly from. the 
political ſituation of Europe in that age. In Germany and 
the United Provinces, Proteſtants and Catholics were every 
where blended ; and the fatal experience of the deſtructive 
effects of perſecution, not any profound inveſtigation, ſeems 
firſt to have ſuggeſted the idea of mutual toleration, the 
moſt important principle eſtabliſhed by the political and con- 
troverſial writers of the ſeventeentk century. This ſubject 
demands particular attention. | 
In the preſent age it may ſeem incredible, and more eſ- 
_ pecially in England, where the idea of toleration is become 
ſamiliar, and where its beneficial effects are felt, that men 
ſhould ever have been perſecuted for their ſpeculative opi- 
nions z or that a method of terminating their differences, fo 
agreeable to- the mild and charitable ſpirit of Chriſtianity, 
did not iramediately occur to: the contending parties. But 
in order to be able to judge properly of this matter, we muſt 
tranſport ourſelyes back to the ſixteenth century, when the 
ſacred rights of conſcience and of private judgment, obvi- 
ous as they now appear, were little underſtood 3 and when 
not only the idea of toleration, but even the word itſelf in 
the ſenſe now affixed to it, was unknown among Chriſtians. 
The cauſe of ſuch ſingularity deſerves to be traced. 
Among the ancient Heathens, whoſe deities were all local 
and tutelary, diverſity of ſentiments concerning the object 
or rites of religious worſhip ſeems to have been no ſource of 
animoſity z becauſe the acknowledging of veneration to be 
due to any one God, did not imply a denial of the exiſtence 
or power of any other God. Nor were the modes and 
rites of worſhip eſtabliſhed in one country, incompatible 
with thoſe of other nations. Therefore the errors in their 
theological ſyſtem were of ſuch a nature as to be conſiſtent 
with concord ; and notwithſtanding the amazing number of 
their divinities, as well as the infinite variety of their cere- 
5 a monies, 
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monies, a ſociable and tolerating ſpirit ſubſiſted almoſt uni- 
verſally in the Pagan world. But when the preachers of 
the Goſpel declared one Supreme Being to be the fole obje& 
of religious veneration, and preſcribed the form of worſhip 
moſt acceptable to him, whoſoever admitted the truth of it, 
conſequently held every other mode of religion to be abſurd 
and impious. Hence the zeal of the firſt converts to the 
Chriſtian faith, in propagating its doctrines, and the ardour 
with which they endeavoured to overturn all other forms of 
worſhip. That ardour, and not, as commonly ſuppoſed, 
their religious ſyſtem, drew upon them the indignation of 
the civil power. At length, as formerly. obſerved, Chriſtia- 
nity aſcended the throne of the Cæſars, and the Croſs was 
exalted in the Capitol *. / But although numbers, imitating 
the example of the court (which confined its favours chiefly 
to the followers of the new religion), crowded into the 
church, many ſtill adhered to the ancient worſhip. Enraged 
at ſuch obſtinacy, the miniſters of Jeſus forgot ſo far the na- 
ture of their own miſſion, and the means which they ought 
to have employed for making proſelytes, that they armed the 
imperial power againſt thoſe unhappy men ; and as they 
could not perſuade, they endeavoured to compel them to be- 


lieve ”. | | 

In the mean time, controverſies, concerning articles of 
faith, multiplied among the Chriitians themſelves; and the 
ſame compulſive meaſures, the ſame puniſhments, and the 
ſame threatenings, which had been directed againſt infidels 
and idolaters, were alſo made uſe of againſt heretics, or thoſe 
who differed from the eſtabliſhed church in matters of wor- 
ſhip or doctrine. Every zealous diſputant endeavoured to 
intereſt the civil magiſtrate in his cauſe, and ſeveral employ- 
ed, in their turn, the ſecular arm to cruſh or extirpate their 
opponents. In order to terminate theſe diſſenſions, which 
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every where deſolated the Chriſtian world, as well as to ex- 
alt their own conſequence, the biſhops of Rome put in their 
claim to infallibility i in explaining articles of faith, and decid- 
ing finally on all points of controverſy : and, bold as the pre- 
tenſion was, they fo far impoſed on the credulity of man- 
kind, as to get it recogniſed. Perhaps a latent ſenſe of the 
neceſſity of univerſal freedom, or of ſome fixed ſtandard. in 
matters of religion, might aſſiſt the deceit. But however 
that may have been, it is certain that the remedy was worſe 
than the diſeaſe. If wars and bloodſhed were the too com- 
mon effects of the diverſity of opinions ariſing from different 
interpretations of ſcripture, and of hereditary princes ſome- 
times embracing one opinion, ſometimes another, a total ex- 
tinction of knowledge and inquiry, and of every noble virtue, 
was the conſequence of the papal ſupremacy. It was held 
not only a reſiſting of truth, but an act of rebellion againſt 
the ſacred authority of that unerring tribunal, to deny any 
doctrine to which it had given the ſanction of its approbation; 
and the ſecular power, of which, by various arts, the popes 
had acquired the abſolute direction in every country, was in- 
ſtantly exerted to avenge both crimes. * A deſpotiſm more 
complete was eſtabliſhed than that of the Romiſh dominion, 
and more debaſing as we have mn than any ſpecies of civil 


tyranny. 

To this ſpiritual deſpotiſm had Furops been ſubjected 
for ſeveral centuries, before any one ventured to call in queſ- 
tion the authority on which it was founded. Even after the 
7a of the Reformation, a right to extirpate error by force 
was univerſally allowed to be the privilege of thoſe who 
poſleſſed the knowledge of truth; and as every ſect of Chriſ- 
tians b2tieved that was their peculiar gift, they ail claim:d 
and exerciſed, as far as they were able, the prerogatives 
wich it was ſuppoſed to convey. The Rom» Catholics, 
a3 tier ſyſtem reſted on the decifions of an infalliole judge, 
nevar doubted but truih was on their ade, and openly called 
on che civil power to repel the impious and heretical innova- 
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tors, who had riſen up againſt it. The Proteſtants, no leſs 
confident that their doctrine was well founded, required, 
with equal zeal, the princes of their party, to cruſh ſuch 
as preſumed to diſcredit or oppoſe it ; and Luther, Calvin, 
Cranmer, Knox, the founders of the reformed Church in 
their reſpective countries, inflicted, as far as they had power 
and opportunity, the ſame puniſhments that were denounced 
againſt their own diſciples by the church of Rome, on ſuch 
as called in queſtion any article in their ſeveral creeds ?, 
Nor was it till toward the cloſe of the ſeventeenth century, 
when the lights of philoſophy had diſpelled the miſts of-pre- 
judice, that toleration was admitted under its preſent ſorm; 
firſt into the United Provinces, and then into England. For 
although, by the Pacification of Paſſau, and the Receſs of 5 
Augiburg, the Lutherans and Catholics were mutually al- 
lowed the free exerciſe of their religion in Germany, the 
followers of Calvin yet remained without any protection 
from the rigour of the laws denounced againſt heretics. 
And after the treaty of Munſter, concluded in more liberal 
times, had put the Calviniſts on the ſame footing with the 
Lutherans, the former ſanguinary laws {till continued in 
force againſt other ſets. But that treaty, which reſtored 
peace and tranquillity to the north of Europe, introduced or-. 
dzr into the empire, and prepared the way for refinement, 
proved alſo the means of enlarging the ſentiments of men, 
by affording them leiſure to cultivate their mind; and Ger- 
many, alike free from civil and eccleſiaſtical tyranny, beheld, 
in proceſs of time, taſte and genius flouriſh in a climate; 
deemed peculiar to lettered induſtry and theological dulneſs, 
and her fame in arts and ſciences as great as her renown in 
arms. 3 - 
Even before this æra of public proſpexity, the lamp of 
liberal ſcience had illuminated Germany, on, ſubjects the 
moſt remote from religious controverſy, Copernicus had 
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diſcovered the true theory of the heavens, which was after- 
ward perfected by our immortal Newton ; that the ſun, by 
far the greateſt body, is the centre of our planetary ſyſtem, dif- 
penſing light and heat, and communicating circular motion to 
the other planets, Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupi- 
ter, and Saturn, which move around him. And Kepler had 
aſcertained the true figure of the orbits, and the proportions 
of the motions of thoſe planets ; that each planet moves in 
an ellipſis, which has one of its foci in the centre of the 
ſun ; that the higher planets not only move in greater cir- 
cles, but alſo more ſlowly than thoſe that are nearer; ſo 
that, on a double account, they are longer in performing 
their revolutions. 

Nor was that bold ſpirit of inveſtigation, which the Re- 
formation had rouſed, confined to the countries that had re- 
nounced the pope's ſupremacy, and the ſlaviſh doctrines of 
the Romiſh church. It had reached even Italy; where Ga- 
lileo, by the invention, or at leaſt the improvement, of the 
teleſcope, confirmed the ſyſtem of Copernicus. He diſco- 
covered the mountains in the moon, a planet attendant on 
the earth; the ſatellites of Jupiter; the phaſes of Venus; 
the ſpots in the ſun, and its rotation, or turning on its own. 
axis. But he was not ſuffered to unveil the myſteries of 
the heavens with impunity. Superſtition took alarm at ſee- 
ing her empire invaded. Galileo was cited before the In- 
quiſition, committed to priſon, and commanded ſolemnly to 
abjure his Hereſies and abſurdities ; in regard to which, the 
following decree, an eternal diſgrace to the brizhteſt age of 
literature in modern Italy, was paſſed in 1633: #* To ſay 
© that the ſun is in the centre, and without local motion, 
is a propoſition abſurd and falſe in found phitoſophy, and 
© eyen heretical, being expreſsly contrary to the Holy Sorip- 
ture; and to ſay that the earth is not placed in the centre 
© of the univerſe, nor immovable, but that it has ſo much 
© as a diurnal motion, is alſo a propoſition falſe and abſurd 
“ in ſound philoſophy, as well as erroncous in the faith l“ 
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The influence of the Reformation on government and 
manners, was no leſs conſpicuous than on philoſophy.. 
While the ſovereigns of France and Spain roſe into abſo- 


lute power at the expence of their unhappy ſubjects, the 


people in every Proteſtant ſtate acquired new privileges. 
Vice was depreſſed by the regular exertions of law, when the 
ſanctuaries of the church were abolithed, and the clergy 
themſelves made amenable to puniſhment. This happy 
influence extended itſelf even to the church of Rome. The 
deſire of equalling the reformers in thoſe talents which had 
procured them reſpect ; the neceſſity of acquiring the know- 
ledge requiſite for defending their own tenets, or refuting 
the arguments of their opponents, together with the emula- 
tion natural- between two rival churches, engaged the po- 
piſh clergy to apply themſelves to the ſtudy of uſeful ſei- 
ence; which they cultivated with ſuch aſſiduity and ſuc- 
ceſs, that they gradually grew as eminent in literature as 
they were formerly remarkable for ignorance. And the 
ſame principle, proceeding from the ſame ſource, hath oc- 


caſioned a change no leſs ſalutary in their manners. 


Various cauſes, which I have had occaſion to enumerate 
in the courſe of my narration, had concurred in producing 
great licentiouſneſs, and even a total diſſolution of manners 
among the Romiſh eccleſiaſtics. Luther and his adherents 
began their attacks upon the church with ſuch vehement in- 
vectives againſt theſe, that, in order to remove the ſcandal, 
and filence thoſe declamations, more decency of conduct 
was found neceſſary. And the principal reformers were ſo· 
eminent, not only for the purity but even auſterity of their 
manners, and had acquired ſuch reputation among the: p 
ple on that account, that the popiſſi clergy muſt have ſoon 
loſt all credit, if they had not endeavoured to conform, in 
ſome meaſure, to the ſtandard held up to them. They were 
befide ſenſible, that all their actions fell under dle ſevere in- 
ſpection of the Proteſtants, whom enmity and emulation 


prompted to obſerye, and to diſplay the ſmalleſt vice or im- 
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propriety in their conduct, with all the cruelty of revenge 
and all the exultation of triumph. Hence they became not 
only cautious to avoid ſuch irregularities as muſt give of- 
fence, but ſtudious to acquire the virtues that might merit 
praiſe. | 

Nor has the influence of the Neben been felt only 
by the inferior members of the Romith church : it has ex- 
tended to the ſovereign pontiffs themſelves. Violations of 
decorum, and even treſpaſſes againſt morality, which paſſed 
without cenſure in thoſe ages, when neither the power of 
the popes, nor the veneration of the peopie for their cha- 
racter had any bounds ; when there was no hoſtile eye to 
obſerve the errors in their conduct, nor any adverſary jeal- 
ous to inveigh againſt them, would now be liable to the ſe- 
vereſt animadveriion, and excite general indignation and 
horror. The popes, aware of this, inſtead of rivalling the 
courts of temporal princes in gaiety, or ſurpaſſing them in 
licentiouſneſs, have ſtudied to aflume manners more ſuitable 
to their eccleſiaſtical character; and by their humanity, their 
love of literature, their moderation, and even their piety, 
have made ſome atonement to mankind tor the ciuacs of 
their predeceflors. | 

The Head of the church of Rome, however, not willing 
to reſt what remained of his ſpir:tual empire, merely on the 
virtues and talents of its ſecular members, inſtituted a new 
monaſtic order, namely that the Jeſuits ; who, inſtead of be- 
ing confined to the ſilence and ſolitude of the cloiſter, like other 
monks; were taught to conſider themſelves as formed for ac- 
tion; as choſen ſoldiers who, under the command of a ge- 
neral, were bound to exert tiemſelves continually in the ſer- 
vice of Chriſt, and of the pope, his vicar on earth. to give 
more vigour and, concert ro their clorts, in oppoling che 
enemies of the Holy ice, and in extending its doniimon, this 
General or | head. of the orcer was inveited with the moit 
deſpotic authority over its members; and that they mir 
have full leiſure for ſuch icrvice, they were exempred from . 
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all monaſtie obſervances. They were required to attend to 
the tranſactions of the great world, to ſtudy the diſpoſitions 
of perions in power, and to cnitivate their triendf{hip '*, 

In canſequence of theſe primary in{truCtions, which in- 
ſuſed a ſpirit of intrigue into the whole fraternity, the je- 
ſuits conſidered the education of youth as their peculiar pro- 
vince: they aimed at being ſpiritual guides and contefſors : 
they preached frequently, in order to attract the notice of 
the people; and they ſet out as miſſionaries, with a view to 
convert unbelieving nations. The novelty of the inſtitution, 
as well as ihe ſingularity of its objects, procured the ſociety 
many admirers and patrons. The Gencrals and other of- 
fers had the addreſs to avail themſelves of every circum- 
ſtance in its favour ; and, in a ſhort time, the number, as 
well as the influen e of its members, was very conſiderable. 
Both increaſed wonderfully; and before the beginning of 
the ſeventeenth century, oniy ſixty vears after the initiation 
of the order, the Jeſuits had obtained the chief direction of 
the education of youth in every catholic country in Europe. 
They had become the confeſſors of moſt of its monarchs ; 
a function of no ſmail importance in any reign, but under a 
weak prince, ſuperior even to that of miniſter. They were 
the ſpiritual guides of almoſt every perſon eminent for rank 
or power, and they poſſeſſed the higheſt degree of confidence 
and intereſt with the papal court, as the moſt zealous and 
able aſſertors of its ominion. 

The advantages which an active and enterpriſing body of 
prieſts might derive from t!:2ſe circumſtances, are obvious. 
As they formed the minds of men in youth, they retained an 
aſcendant over them in their more advanced years. They 
poſſeſſed, at different periods, the direction of the moſt con- 
ſiderable courts in Europe; they mingled in all public af- 
fairs, and took part in every intrigue and revolution. Toge- 
tier with the power, the wealth of the order increaſed. 
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The Jeſuits acquired ample poſſeſſions in every popiſh king- 
dom ; and under pretext of promoting the ſucceſs of their 
miſſionaries, they obtained a ſpecial licence from the court 
of Rome to trade with the nations which they laboured to 
convert **. In conſequence of this permiſſion, they enga- 
ged in an extenſive and lucrative commerce, both in the 
Faſt and Weſt Indies, and they opened warehouſes in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe, where they vended their commodities. / 
Not ſatisfied with trade alone, they imitafed the example of 
other commercial ſocieties, and aimed at obtaining ſettle- 
ments. They accordingly acquired poſſeſſion of a large and 
fertile province of South America, well known by the name 
of Paraguay, and reigned as ſovereigns over _ or four 
hundred thouſand ſubjects. 

Unhappily for mankind, the vaſt influence which theJeſuits 
acquired by all theſe different means, was often exerted for 
the moſt pernicious purpoſes. Every Jeſuit was tavght to 
regard the intereſt of the order as his principal object, to 
which all other conſiderations were to be ſacrificed : and as 
it was for the honour and advantage of the ſociety, that its 
members ſhould poſſeſs an aſcendant over perſons of rank 
and power, the Jeſuits, in order to acquire and preſerve ſuch 
aſcendant, were led to propagate a ſyſtem of relaxed and 
pliant morality, which . accommodating itfelf to the paſſions 
of men, juſtifies their vices, tolerates their imperfections, 
and authorifes almoſt every action that the mcſt audacious 
or crafty politician could wiſh to commit “. 

In like manner, as the proſperity of the order was intimate- 
ly connected with the preſervation of the papal authority, the 
Jeſuits, influenced by the ſame principle of attachment to the 
intereſts of their ſociety, which may ſerve as a key to the genius 
of their policy, have been the moſt zealous patrons of thoſe 
doctrines which tend to exalt eccleſiaſtical power on the 
ruins of civil government. They have attributed to the 
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W . of Rome a juriſdiction as extenſive and abſolute as 
Was claimed by the moſt preſumptuous pontiffs during the 
dark ages: they have contended for the entire independence 
of eccleſiaſtics of the civil magiſtrate; and they have publiſh« 
ed ſuch tenets, concerning the duty of oppoſing princes who 
were enemies to the catholic faith, as countenance the moſt 
atrocious crimes, and tend to 1 5 all the ties which 
connect ſubjects with their rulers 85 
As the order derived both i and authority, from 
the zeal with which it ſtood forth in defence of the Romiſh 
church, againſt the attacks of the champions of the Refor- 
mation, its members, proud of this diſtinction, have conſi- 
dered it as their peculiar function to combat the opinions, 
and to check the progreſs of the Proteſtants. They have 
made uſe of every art, and employed every weapon. againſt 
the reformed religion : they have ſet themſelves in oppoſition 
to every gentle and tolerating meaſure in its favour; and 
they have inceſſantly ſtirred up againſt its followers all the 
rage of eccleſiaſtical and civil perfecution. But the Jeſuits 
have at length feit the laſh of that perſecution, which they 
ſtimulated with ſuch unfeeling rigour; and, as we ſhall af- 
terward have occaſion to ſee, with a ſeverity which humani- 
ty mult lament, notwithitanding their intolerant ſpirit. 
While Pau, III. was inſtituting the order of Jeſuits, and 
Italy exulting in her ſuperiority in arts and letters, England, 
already ſeparated from the Holy See, and, like Germany, 
agitated by theological diſputes, was groaning under the civil 
and religious tyranny, of Henry VIII. This prince was a 
lover of letters, which he cultivated himſelf, and no leſs 
fond of the ſocicty of women than his friend and rival 
Francis I. but his controverſies with the court of Rome, and 
the ſanguinary meauſures which he purſued in his domeſtic 
policy, threw a cloud over the manners and: the ſtudies of 
the nation, which the barbarities of his daughter Mary ren- 
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dered yet darker, and which was not diſpelled till the * 
dle of the reign of Elizabeth. Then the Muſe, always the 
firſt in the train of literature, encouraged by the change in 
the manners, which became more gay, gallant, and ſtately, 
ventured once more to expand her wings; and Chaucer found 
a ſucceſſor worthy of himſelf, in the celebrated Spenſer. 
The principal work of this poet is named the Fairy Qucen. 
It is of the heroic kind, and was intended as a compliment 
to queen Elizabeth and her courtiers. But inſtead of em- 
ploying hiſtorical, or traditional characters, for that pur- 
poſe, like Virgil, the moſt refined flatterer, if not the fineſt 
poet of antiquity, Spenſer makes uſe of allegorical per- 
ſonages; a choice which has contributed to conſign to neg- 
lect one of the moſt truly poetical compoſitions that genius 
ever produced, and which, notwithſtanding the want of uni- 
ty in the fable, and of probability in the incidents, would 
otherwiſe have continued to command attention. For the 
deſcriptions in the Fairy Queen are generally bold and ſtrik- 
ing, or ſoft and captivating 3 the ſhadowy figures are ſtrong- 
ly delineated ; the language is nervous and elegant, though 
ſomewhat obſcure, through an affeCtation of antiquated 
phraſes 3 and the verſiſication is harmonious and flowing, 
But the thin allegory is every where ſeen through; the 
images are frequently coarſe ; and the extravagant manners 
of chivalry, which the author has faithfully copied, conſpired 
to render his romantic fictions little intereſting to the claſſi- 
cal reader, whatever pleaſure they may afford the antiquary; 
wile an abſurd compound of Heathen and Chriſtian mytho- 
!07y complete the diſguſt of the critic. He throws aſide the 
poem with indignation, conſidered in its whole extent, after 
making every allowance for its not being finiſhed, as a per- 
formance truly Gothic; but he admires particular paſſages : 
he adores the bewitching fancy. of Spenſer, but laments his 
want of taſte, and loaths his too often filthy and ill-wrought 
ailegories. | 
Shakipeare, the other luminary of the virgin-reign, and 
OM the 
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the Father of our Drama, was more happy in his line of 
compoſition. Though unacquainted, as is generally beliey- 
ed, with the dramatic laws, or with any model worthy of 
his imitation, he has, by a bold delineation of general na- 
ture, and by adopting the folemn mythology of the North, 
witches, fairies, and ghoſts, been able to affect the human 
mind more ſtrongly than any other poet. By ſtudying only 
the heart of man, his tragic ſcenes come directly to the 
heart; and by copying manners, undiſguiſed by faſhion, his 
comic humour is for ever new. Let us not however con- 
clade that the Three Unities, time, place, and action or 
plot, dictated by reafon and Ariitotie, are unneceſſary to the 
perfection of a dramatic poem; becauſe Shakſpeare, by the 
mere ſuperiority of his genius, has been able to pleaſe, both 
in the cloſet and on the ſtage, without obſerving them. 
Theatrical Repreſentation is per/e# in proportion as it is 
watrral ; and that the obſervance of the Unities contributes 
to render it fo, will be diſputed by no critic who underſtands 
the principles on which they are founded. A dramatic per- 
formance, in which the Unities are obſerved, muſt therefore 
be beſt calculated for repreſentation; and conſequently for 
obtaining its end, if otherwiſe well conſtructed, by provoking | 
mirth or awakening forrow, Even Shakſpeare's ſcenes 
would have acquired double force, had they proceeded in an 
unbroken ſucceſſion, from the opening to the clofe of every 
act. Then indeed the ſcene may be ſhifted to diftance con- 
filtent with probability, and any portion of time may elapſe, 
not deſtructive of the unity of the fable, without impairing 
the effect of the repreſentation, or diſturbing the dream of 
reality; for as the modern drama is interrupted four times, 
which ſcem neceffary for the relief of the mind, there can 
be no reaſon for confining the ſcene to the fame ſpot during 
the whole piece, or the time exactly to that of the repreſen- 
tation, as in the Grecian theatre, where the aCtors, or at leaſt 
the chorus, never left the ſtage. | 
The reign of James I. was diſtinguiſhed by the labours of 
many 
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many eminent authors, both in proſe and verſe, but moſtly 
in a bad taſte. That propenſity to falſe wit and ſuperfluous 
ornament, which we have ſo frequently occaſion to regret 
in the writings of Shakſpeare, and which ſeems as inſepara- 
bly connected with the revival, as ſimplicity is with the ori- 
gin of letters, infected the whole nation. The pun was 
common in the pulpit, and the quibble was propagated from 
the throne. Hooker's Eccleſiaſtical Polity, however, Cam- 
den's Annals Queen Elizabeth, Raleigh's Hiftory of the 
Jos ld, and the tranſlation of the Bible now in uſe, are 
ſtriking proofs of the improvement of our language, and of 
the progreſs of Engliſh proſe. 7 

Fairfax's tranſlation of Taſſo, and ſome of the tragic 
ſcenes of Fletcher excepted, the ſtyle of none of the poets 
of this reign can be mentioned with entire approbation. 
Jonſon, though born with a vein of genuine humour, 
perfectly acquainted with the ancient claſſics, and poſſeſſed 
of ſufficient taſte to reliſh their beauties, is a rude mechani- 
cal writer. And the poems of Drayton, who was endowed 
with a fertile genius, with great facility of expreſſion, and a 
happy deſcriptive talent, are thickly beſpangled with all the 
ſplendid faults in compoſition. 

As an example of Drayton's beſt manner, which is little 
known, I ſhall give an extract from the fixth book of his 
Barons Mars. 


&« Now waxing late, and after all theſe things, 
& Unto her chamber is the queen withdrawn 13, 
“ To whom a choice muſician plays and ſings, 
& Repoſing her upon a Fate of lawn, 
„In night-attire divinely glittering, 
* As the approaching of the chearful daun; 
« Leaning upon the breaſt of Mortimer, i 
& Whoſe voice more than the muſic pleas'd her ear. 


„Where her fair breaſts at liberty are let, 
& Where violet-veins in curious branches flow; 


13. Iſabella of France, widow of Edward II. of England. 
5 | Where 
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Where Venus' ſwans and milky doves are ſet. 
« Upon the ſwelling mounts of driven ſnow 4; 

„ Where Love, whilſt he to ſport hunſelf doth get, 
% Hath loſt bis courſe, nor finds which way to go, 

& Inclofed in this labyrinth about, 

« Where let him wander ſtill, yet ne'er get out. 


“ Her looſe gold hair, O gold thou art too baſe ! 
% Were it not iin to name thoſe ſilk threads hair, 
% Declining as to Kiſs her tairer face? 
But no word's fair enough for thing ſo fair. 
&« O what high wondrous epithet can grace 
Or give due praiſes to a thing ſo rare? 
& But where the pen fails, pencil cannot ſhew it, 
% Nor. can't be known, unleſs the mind do know it. 


c 


Lg 


** 


. 


« She lays thoſe fingers on his manly cheek, 
The gods pure /ceptres, and the darts of love ! 
„% Which with a touch, might make a tyger meek, 
« Or the main Atlas from his place remove; 
„So ſoft, ſo feeling, delicate, and ſleek, 
« As Nature wore the lilies for a glove / 
„ As might eget life where was never none, 


& And put a /p:rit into the jiintieft fone s J“ 


6 


** 


14. Perhaps the ingenious tracers of Poetical Imitation may diſcover a re- 
ſemblance between thoſe glowing verſes and two lines in Mr. Hayley's juſtly 


admired ſonnet, in the Triumpbs of Temper : 


© A boſom, where the blue meand ring vein 
“ Sheds a ſoft luſtre through the lucid /now.” 


And it will not require microſcopic eyes to diſcover whence Mr. Gray caught 
the idea of the fineſt image in his celebrated hiſtoric Ode, after reading the 
following lines of Drayton. | 
&« Berkley, whoſe fair ſeat hath been famous long, 
& Let thy fair buildings ſorick a deadly found, 
« And to the air complain thy grievous wrong, 
& Keeping the gure of king Edward's wound.” 
+47 Barons? Wars, book v. 

15. Who can read theſe animated ſtanzas, and not be filled with indigna- 
tion at the arrogant iemark of Warburton ? = Selden did not diſdain even to 
command @ very ordinary poet, one Michael Drayton !”* Pref. to his edit. of 
Shakfpcar e. - 

Daniel, 
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Daniel, the poetical rival of Drayton, affects to write with 
more purity; yet he is by no means free from the bad taſte 
of his age, as will appear by a ſingle ſtanza of his Civil 
ur, a poem ſeemingly written in emulation of the Barons 
ars. 


6 O War! begot in pride and luxury, 
« The child of Malice and revengeful Hate; 
“ Thou impious- good, and good-impiety, 
& Thou art the FouUL-refiner of a fate! 
« Unju/t-juſt ſcourge of men's iniquity ! 
« Sharp eaſer of corruptions deſperate | 
& Is there no means, but that a ui land 
«© Muſt be let 8/04 by ſuch a boiſterous band?“ 


During the tranquil part of the reign of Charles I. good 
taſte began to gain ground. Charles himſelf was an excel- 
lent judge of literature, a chaſte writer, and a patron of 
the liberal arts. Vandyke was careſſed at court, and Inigo 
Jones was encouraged to plan thoſe public edifices, which 
do ſo much honour to his memory; while Lawes, and other 
eminent compoſers, in the ſervice of the king, ſet to manly 
muſic ſome of the fineſt Engliſh verſes. But that ſpirit of 
faction and fanaticiſm, which ſubverted all law and order, 
and terminated in the ruin of the church and monarchy, ob- 
ſtructed the progreſs of letters, and prevented the arts from 
attaining the height to which they ſeemed faſt haſtening, or 
the manners from receiving the degree of poliſh, which they 
muſt ſoon have acquired, in the brilliant aſſemblies and pub- 
lic feſtivals of two perſons of ſuch elegant accompliſhments 
as the king and queen. \ 

Of the Independents, and other bold fanatics, who roſe on 
the ruins of the church, and flouriſhed under the Common- 
wealth, I have formerly had occaſion to ſpeak, in tracing the 
progreſs of Cromwel.'s ambition. But one viſionary ſect, 
by reaſon of its detachment from civil and military affairs, 


bas 
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has hitherto eſcaped my notice ; namely, the ſingular but re- 
fpeCtable body of Quakers. The founder of this famous 
ſect was one George Fox, born at Drayton in Lancaſhire, in 
1624, the ſon of a weaver, and bred a ſhoemaker. Being 
naturally of a melancholy diſpoſition, and having early ac- 
quired an enthuſiaſtic turn of mind, he abandoned his me- 
chanical profeſſion, and broke off all connection with his 
friends and family, about the year 1647, when every igno- 
rant fanatic imagined he could invent a new ſyſtem of reli- 
gion or government; and delivering himſelf wholly up to 
ſpiritual contemplations, he wandered through the country 
clothed in a leathern doublet, avoiding all attachments, and 
frequently paſſed whole days and nights in woods and 
gloomy caverns, without any other companion but his Bible, 
At length believing himſelf filled with the ſame divine inſpi- 
ration, or inward lig ht, which had guided the writers of that 
ſacred book, he conſidered all external helps as unneceflary, 
and thought only of illuminating the breaſts of others, by 
awakening that hidden ſpark of the Divinity, which, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the Myſtics, dwells in the hearts of 
all men. 

Proſelytes were eaſily gained in thoſe days of general fa- 
naticiſm, to a doctrine ſo flattering to human pride. Fox 
accordingly ſoon found himſelf ſurrounded by a number of 
diſciples of both ſexes 3 who, all conceiving themſelves ac- 
tuated by a divine impulſe, ran like Bacchanals through the 
towns and villages, declaiming againſt every fixed form of 
worſhip, and affronting the clergy in the very exerciſe of 
their religious functions. Even the women, forgetting the 
delicacy and decency befitting their character, bore a part in 
theſe diſorders; and one female convert, more ſhameleſs than 
her ſiſters, went „lark narked into Whitehall chapel, during 
the public ſervice, when Cromwell was preſent, being moved 
by the ſpirit, ſhe ſaid, to appear as a gu to the people d. 


Te Ncll's Hiſt. of ihe Puritansis 
But 
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But of all theſe new fanatics, who were ſometimes thrown 


into priſons, ſometimes into mad-houſes, the moſt exttava- 
gant was James Naylor, a man of talents, who had been an 
officer in the parliamentary army, and was one of the firſt 


encouragers of George Fox. Elated with the ſucceſs of his 
eloquence, in which he excelled all his brethren, and flatter- 
ed with a reſemblance between his own features and the 


common pictures of Jeſus Chriſt, he fancied himſelf tranſ- 


formed into the Saviour of the World. He accordingly af- 


ſumed the character of the Meſſiah, and was blaſphemouſly 


ſtyled by his followers, the Prince of Peace, the only begotten 
Sen of God, the faireſt among ten thouſand ** / — Conformable 
to that character, he pretended to heal the ſick, and raiſe the 


dead. He was miniſtered unto by women; and, in the 


pride of his heart, he triumphantly entered Briſtol on horſe- 
back, attended by a croud of his admirers of both ſexes, 


who, along with ſhrubs and flowers, ſpread their garments 


before him, exclaiming with a loud voice, © Hoſanna to the 


« Higheſt! holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth “.“ 


For this impious proceſſion he was committed to priſon by 
the magiſtrates, and afterward ſent to London, where he 
was ſeverely puniſhed by the parliament, and by that means 
reſtored to the right uſe of his under{tanding. But what, 
in this romantic inſtance of fanatical extravagance, chiefly 
merits attention is, That the heads of the great council of 


the nation ſpent between ten and twelve days in deliberating, 


whether they ſhould conſider Naylor as an impoſtor, as a 
maniac, or as a man divinely inſpired **! 

Fox and his diſciples, while under the influence of that 
enthuſiaſtic fury, which, beſide other irregularities, prompt- 
ed them, on every occaſion, to deliver their ſuppoſed inſpi- 
rations, without regard to time, place, or circumſtance, were 


often ſo copiouſly filled with the fpirit, that, like the prieſteſs 


of the Delphic God, their whole frame was violently Halen 


18. Id. ibid. 19. Life and Trial of Nayler. 20. Thurloe, vol. iv. 
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n pouring it out; a circumſtance which contributed to con- 
firm the beliefwf their being actuated by a divine impulſe, 
and procured them the name of Pnakers, by which they are 
ſtill known. But theſe wild tranſports ſoon ſubſided; and 
the Quakers became, as at preſent, a decent and orderly ſet 
of men, diſtinguiſhed only by the civil and religious peculia- 
rities which continue to characterize the ſet. Thoſe pe- 
culiarities are of ſufficient importance to merit our notice 
in tracing the progreſs of ſociety, and delineating the hiſtory 
of the human mind. Ly 

All the peculiarities of the Quakers, both ſpiritual and 
moral, are the immediate conſequences of their fundamen- 
tal principle; © That they who endeavour by ſelf:converſe 
& and contemplation to kindle that ſpark of heavenly wiſdom 
« which lies concealed in the minds of all men (and is ſuppoſ- 
© ed to blaze in the breaſt of every Quaker), will feel a di- 
* vine glow, behold an effuſion of light, and hear a celeſtial 
& voice, proceeding from the inmoſt receſſes of their ſouls! 
« leading them to all truth, and aſſuring them of their union 
© with the Supreme Being **.” Thus conſecrated in their 
own imagination, the members of this ſect reject the uſe of 
prayers, hymns, and the various outward forms of devotion, 
by which the public worſhip of other Chriſtians is diſtin- 
guiſhed. They neither obſerve feſtivals, uſe external rites 
and ceremonies, nor ſuffer religion to be fettered with poſi- 
tive inſtitutions; contemptuoully flighting even baptiſm and 
the Lord's ſupper, by all other ſects believed to be interwo- 
ven with the very vitals of Chriſtianity. They aſſemble, 
however, once a week, on the uſual day ſet apart for the ce- 
lebration of divine worſhip; but without any prieſt, or pub- 
lic teacher. All the members of the community, male 
and female, have an equal right to ſneak in their Meetings 
for, © Who,” fay they, © will preſume to exclude from the 
« liberty of exhorting the Heth en, any perſon in whom Chriſt 


21. Barclay's Apology, &c. 
| « dwells, 
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« dwells, and by whom he ſpeaks? And the {ers have 
often been found more abundantly filled-with the ſpirit, and 
to diſtil it moſt copiouſly; though, on ſome occaſions, both 
ſexes have been ſo loſt in ſelf-contemplation, or deſtitute of 
internal ardour, that not a ſingle effuſion has been made. 
All have remained filent, or expreſſed their meaning only in 
groans, ſighs, and ſorrowful looks. On other occaſions, 
many have warmly ſpoken at once, as if under the influence 
of an holy fury. 

The ſame ſpiritual pride, and 3 ſenſe of rl. 
which dictated the religious ſyſtem of the Quakers, alſo go- 
vern their conduct in regard to civil affairs. Diſdaining to 
appear uncovered in the preſence of any human being, or to 
expreſs adulation or reverence by any word or motion, they 
ſet at naught all the forms of civility, invented by poliſhed 
nations, and all the ſervile proſtrations demanded by uſurp- 
ing grandeur, which can have no place among the truly il- 
luminated. In like manner they refuſe to confirm their le- 
gal teſtimony with an oath ; a ſolemnity which they conſider 
as an inſult on the integrity of that Spirit of Truth, with 
which they believe themſelves animated. A ſimple notice 
is all their homage, and a plain affirmative their ſtrongeſt 
aſſeveration. 

But two of the moſt ſtriking peculiarities of 1 Quakers 
yet remained to be noticed. In conſequence of their funda- 
mental principle, which leads to a total detachment from the 
ſenſes, to a deteſtation of worldly vanities, and of every ob- 
ject that can divert the mind from internal contemplation, 
they ſtudiouſly avoid all the garniture of dreſs, even to an 
unneceſſary button or loop; all the pomp of equipage, and 
all the luxuries of the table. No female ornament, among 
this ſect, allures the eye, no faſhion or varied colour of at- 
tire: no female accompliſhment, no muſic, no dancing in- 
cites to ſenſuality - though now no longer ſo auſtere as 
formerly; when beauty in its rudeſt flate was conſidered as 
too attractive, and the pleaſure that nature has wiſely con- 

Vor. IV. | R nected 
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netted with the propagation of the ſpecies, the chaſte endear- 
ments of conjugal love were regarded with a degree of 
horror! | N 
The crowning civil peculiarity of the Quakers is their pa- 
cific principle. Unambitious of dominion, and ſhocked at 
the calamities of war and the diſaſters of hoſtile oppoſition, 
they carry the mild ſpirit of the goſpel to the dangerous 
extreme of perſonal non-re/lance; literally permitting the 
ſmiter of one cheek to inflict a blow on the other, and tamely 
yielding to the demands of rapacious violence all that it can 
crave ! How different in this reſpect, from the Milenarians, 
and other ſanguinary ſectaries, who ſo long deluged Eng- 
land with blood“ 
During thoſe times of faction and fanaticifm, however, 
appeared many men of vaſt abilites. Then the force, and 
the compaſs of our language, were firſt fully tried in the 
public papers of the king and parliament, and im the bold 
eloquence of the fpeeches of the two parties. Then was 
rouſed, in political and theological controverſy, the vigorous 
genius'of John Milton, which afterward broke forth, with 
ſo much luſtre in the poem of Paradiſe Eaſt, unqueſtionably 
the greateſt effort of human imagination. No poet, ancient 
or modern, is ſo ſublime in his conceptions as Milton; and 
few have ever equalled him in boldneſs of deſoription or 
ſtrength of expreſſion. Yet let us not, in blind idolatry, al- 
low him the honour, which he ſeems to arrogate to- him- 
ſelf, and which has ſeldom been denied him,. of being the 
inventor of our blank verſe. In the tragedies of Shak- 
ſpeare arc ſeveral paſſages as harmonious as any in the 


22, Even after the reſtoration of Charles II. a ſmall body of the MiFenari- 
ans made a deſperate effort to diſturb the government. Rufhing forth com- 
pletely armed, under adaring fanatic named Venner, who had often conſpired. 
againſt Cromwell, and cxclaiming, © No King but CarrsT!” they trium- 

phantly paraded the ftreets of London for ſome hours; and before they could 
be fully maſtered, as they ſought not only with courage but concert, many 
lives were loſt, Buruact, if. Cun Tics, book ii. 


Paradiſe 
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Paradiſe Loſt, and as eleganty correct: though it muſt be 
admitted, that Milton invented that variety of pauſes, which 
renders Engliſh blank verſe peculiarly proper for the heroic 
fable; where rhyme, how well conſtrued ſoever, is apt to 
cloy the ear by its monotony, and weaken the vigour of the 
verſification, by the neceſſity of finding final words of ſimi- 
lar ſounds. - 

The truth of this remark is fully exemplified in the Do- 
videis of Cowley; a work by no means deſtitute of merit, in 
other reſpects. In favour of the ſmaller poems of this au- 
thor, which were long much admired for their far fetched 
metaphyſical conceits, little can be ſaid; unleſs that they are 
occaſionally diſtinguiſhed by that vigour of thought and ex- 
preſſion peculiar to the troubled times in which he wrote, 
thoſe that immediately preceded and followed the death 
of Charles I. He thus begins an Ode to liberty: 


FREEDOM with Virtue takes her ſeat: 
“ Her proper place, her only ſcene, 
& Is in the golden mean. 

&« She lives not with the Poor, nor with the Great: 
„The wings of zhe/e Neceſſity has clipt, 

And they're in Fortune's Bridwell whipt 

To the laborious taſk of bread ; 
« Theſe are by various tyrants captive led. 

% Now wild Ambition, with imperious force, 

« Rides, reins, and ſpurs them, like th' unruly horſe ; 
« And ſervile Avarice yokes them now, 
& Like toilſome oxen, to the plow ; 

&© And ſometimes Luft, like the m//guiding light, 

„ Draws them through all the labyrinths of night.” 


But although the Engliſh tongue, during the civil wars, 
had acquired all the ſtrength of which it is capable, it ſtill 
wanted much of that delicacy which characterizes the lan- 
guage of a poliſhed people, and which it has now ſo fully 
attained, Waller, whoſe taſte had been formed under the 
R 2 ficſt 
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firſt Charles, and who wrote during the brighteſt days of ; 


the ſecond, is one of the chief refiners of our verſification, 
as well as language. Of this refinement the following ele- 
gant lines, compared with thoſe of any of our preceding 
poets, will furniſh ſufficient proof. They contain a with of 


being tranſported to the Bermudas, or Summer Iſlands. 


OO how I long my careleſs limbs to lay 

„Under the plantain's ſhade ! and all the day 

„% With amorous airs my fancy entertain, 

& Invoke the Muſes, and improve my vein. 

&« No paſſion there in my free breaſt ſhall move, 
None but the ſweeteſt, beſt of paſſions, love! 

& There while I ſing, if gentle Love be by, 

That tunes my lute, and winds the ftrings ſo high, 
& With the ſweet ſound of Sacchariſſa's name 
I'll make the liſtening ſavages grow tame.“ 


Waller was followed in his poetical walk by Dryden, who 
united ſweetneſs with energy, and carried Engliſh rhyme in 
all its varieties to a very high degree of perfection; while 
Lee, whoſe dramatic talent was great, introduced into blank 
verſe that ſolemn pomp of ſound, which was long much af- 
feed by our modern tragic poets; and the pathetic Otway 


(in regard to whom Lee ſeems to ſtand in the ſame relation 


as Sophocles does to Euripedes, or Corneille to Racine) 
brought tragedy down to the level of domeſtic life, and ex- 
emplified that fimplicity of verſification and expreſſion which 
is ſo well ſuited to the language of the tender paſſions. But 
Otway, in other reſpects, is by no means ſo chaſte a writer; 
nor was the reign of Charles II. though crowded with fo 
many men of genius, the æra either of good taſte or elegant 

manners in England. | 
Charles himſelf was a man of a ſocial temper, of an eaſy 
addreſs, and a lively and animated converſation. His cour- 
tiers partook much of the character of their prince: they 
3 weere 
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were chiefly men of the world, and many of them diſtin- 
guiſhed by their wit, gallantry, and ſpirit. But having all 
experienced the inſolence of pious tyranny, or been expoſed 
to the neglect of poverty, they had imbibed, under the preſ- 
ſure of adverſity, the moſt libertine opinions both in regard 
to religion and morals. And in greedily enjoying their good 
fortune after the Reſtoration; in retaliating ſelfiſhneſs, and 
contraſting the language and the manners of hypocriſy, they 
ſhamefully violated the laws of decency and decorum, Elat- 
ed at the return of their ſovereign, the whole royal party diſ- 
ſolved in thoughtleſs jollity; and even many of the republi- 
cans, but eſpecially the younger ſort and the women, were 
glad to be releaſed from the gloomy auſterity of the com- 
monwealth. A general relaxation of manners took place. 
Pleaſure became the univerſal object, and love the prevailing 
taſte. But that love was rather an appetite than a paſſion; 
and though the ladies ſacrificed freely to it, they were never 
able to inſpire their paramours either with ſentiment or de- 
licacy. 8 
The ſame want of delicacy is obſervable in the literary 
productions of this reign, Even thoſe intended for the ſtage, 
with very few exceptions, are ſhockingly licentious and in- 
decent, as well as disfigured by extravagance and folly. Nor 
were the painters more chaſte than the poets, Nymphs 
bathing, or voluptuoufly repoſing on the verdant ſod, were 
the common objects of the pencil. Even the female por- 
traits of Sir Peter Lely, naked and languiſhing, are more 
calculated to provoke looſe deſire, than to impreſs the mind 
with any idea of the reipeCtable qualities of the ladies they 
were intended to repreſent. It may therefore be ſeriouſly 
queſtioned, whether the diffolute, though comparatively 
poliſhed manners of this once reputed Auguitan age, were 
not more hurtful to litcrature and the liberal arts in Eng- 
land, than the cant and fanaticiſm of the preceding period. 
A better taſte in literature, however, began to diſcover it- 
{elf in the latter productions of Dryden; the greater part 
R 3 of 
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of whoſe Fables, 4b/alom and Achitophel, Alexander's Feaſt, 
and ſeveral other pieces, written toward the cloſe of the 
ſeventeenth century, are juſtly conſidered, notwithſtanding 
ſome negligencies, as the moſt maſterly poetical compoſiti- 
ons in our language. 'The ſame good taſte extended itſelf to 
a ſiſter art. Purcell, the celebrated author of the Orpheus 
Britannicus, ſet the principal lyric, and the airs in two. of 
the dramatic pieces of Dryden, to muſic worthy of the 
poetry. | | 7 

Dryden, during his latter years, alſo greatly excelled in 
proſe; to which he gave an eaſe and energy, not to be found 
united in Clarendon or Temple, the two moſt celebrated 
proſe writers of that age. Clarendon's words are well choſen 
and happily arranged; but his ſpirit, and even his ſenſe, is 
frequently loſt in the bewildering length of his periods, 
The ſtyle of Temple, though eaſy and flowing, wants force. 
The ſermons, or Chriſtian orations of archbiſhop Tillotfon, 
have great merit, both in regard to ſtyle and matter. Dry- 
den conſidered Tillotſon as his maſter in proſe- c po- 
ſition. | 

The ſciences made greater progreſs in England, during 
the courſe of the ſeventeenth century, than polite literature. 
Early in the reign of James I. Sir Francis Bacon, who is 
juſtly conſidered, on account of the extent and variety of 
his talents, as one of the moſt extraordinary men that any 
nation ever produced, broke through the ſcholaſtic obſcu- 
rity of the age, like the ſun from beneath a cloud, and ſhew= 
ed mankind the neceſſity of thinking for themſelves, in order 
to become truly learned. He began with taking a view of 
the various objects of human knowledge: he divided theſe 
objects into clafſes z he examined what was already known, 
in regard to each of them; and he drew up an immenſe ca- 
talogue of what yet remained to be diſcovered. He went 
even farther : he ſhewed the neceſſity of experimental phy- 
fics, and of reaſoning experimentally on moral ſubjects. If 
he did not greatly enlarge the bounds of any particular ſci- 

ence 
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ence himſelf, he was no leſs uſefully employed in breaking 
the fetters of falſe philoſophy, and conducting the lovers of 
truth to the proper method of cultivating the whole circle of 
the ſciences. 

That liberal ſpirit of i inquiry which Bacon had awakened, 
ſoon communicated itſelf to his countrymen. Harvey, by 
reaſoning alone, without any mixture of accident, diſcovered 
the circulation of the blood; and he had alſo the happineſs 
of eſtabliſhing this capital diſcovery, during the reign of 
Charles I. on the moſt ſolid and convincing proofs. Poſte- 
rity has added little to the arguments ſuggeſted by his induſ- 
try. and ingenuity. 

Soon after the I Ro the Royal Society was founded; 
and its members, in a few years, made many important diſ- 
coveries. in mathematics and natural philoſophy, in which 
Wilkins, Wallace, and Boyle, had a great ſhare. Nor were 
the other branches of ſcience neglected, Hobbes, already 
diſtinguiſhed by his writings, continued to unfold the prin- 
ciples of policy and morals with a bold but impious freedom, 
He repreſents man as naturally cruel, unſocial, and unjuſt. . 
His ſyſtem, which was highly admired during the reign of 
Charles II. as it favours both tyranny and licentiouſneſs, is 
now deſervedly conſigned to oblivion ; but his language and 
his manner of reaſoning are {till held i in eſtimation. «| 

Shafteſhury, naturally of a benevolent temper, ſhocked 
with the debaſing principles of Hobbes, and captivated with 
the generous viſions of Plato, brought to light an enchant- 
ing ſyſtem of morals, which every friend to humanity would 
wiſh to be true. And what is no ſmall matter toward its 
confirmation, if it has not always obtained the approbation 
of the w/e, it has feldom failed to .conciliate the affent of 
the good; who are generally willing to believe, that the Di- 
vinity has implanted in the human breaſt a ſenſe of right 
and wrong, independent of religion or cuſtom ; and that 
virtue 1s naturally as pleaſing to the heart of man as beauty to 


his eye. | 
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While Shafeſbury was conceiving that amiable theory of 
ethics, according to which beauty and good are united in the 
natural as well as in the moral world, which embroiders 
with brighter colours the robe of ſpring, and gives muſic to 
the autumnal blaſt z which reconciles man to the greateſt 
calamities, from a conviction that all is ordered for the beſt, 
at the ſame time that it makes him enjoy with more ſincere 
ſatisfaction the gifts of fortune, and the pleaſures of ſociety, 
Newton, leaving behind all former aſtronomers, ſurvey- 
ed more fully, and eſtabliſhed by demonſtration that harmo- 
nious ſyſtem of the univerſe, which had been diſcovered by 
Copernicus ; and Locke, no leſs wonderful in his walk, un- 
twiſted the chain of human ideas, and opened a viſta into 
the myſterious regions of the mind. 

The philoſophy of Newton, all founded on experiment 
and demonſtration, can never be ſufficiently admired ;z and 
it particularly merits the attention of every gentleman, as 
an inacquaintance with the principle of gravitation, or with 
the theory of light and colours, would be ſufficient to ſtamp 
an indelible mark of ignorance on the moſt reſpectable cha- 
racter. But the diſcovery of Locke, though now familiar, 
That all our 1D EAS are acquired by ſenſation and reflection, 
and conſequently, that we brought none into the world with 
5, has had a more ſerious influence upon the opinions of 
mankind. It has not only rendered our reaſonings concern- 
ing the operations of the Human underſtanding more diſtinct 
it has alſo induced us to reaſon concerning the nature of 
the Mind itfelf, and its various powers and properties. 
In a word, it has ſerved to introduce an univerſal ſyſtem 
of ſcepticiſm, which has ſhaken every N of religion 
and morals. 

But the fame philoſophy which has unwiſely called in 
queſtion the divine origin of Chriſtianity, and even the hinge 
on which it reits, the immortality of the foul ; that philoſo 
phy which has endeavoured to cut off from man the hope of 
heaven, has happily contributed to render his earthly dwelling 
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as comfortable as poſſible. It has turned its reſearches, with 
an inquiſitive eye, toward every object that can be made ſub- 
ſervient to the eaſe, pleaſure, or conveniency of life. Com- 
merce and manufactures, government and police, have 
equally excited its attention. The arts, both uſeful and or- 
namental, have every where been diſſeminated over Europe, 
in conſequence of this new manner of philoſophiſing; and 
have all, unleſs we ſhould perhaps except ſculpture, been 
carried to a higher degree of perfection than in any former 
period in the hiſtory of the human race. Even here, how- 
ever, an evil is diſcerned :—and where may not evils, either 
real or imaginary, be found ? Commerce and the arts are fup- 
poſed to have introduced luxury and effeminacy. But a cer- 
tain degree of luxury is neceſſary to give activity to a ſtate 3 
and philſoſophers have not yet aſcertained where true refine- 
ment ends, and effeminacy or vicious luxury begins. 


r 
A general View of the A Fairs of Evrore, from the Peace f 
| Ryswick to the Grand Alliance, in 1701. 


8 ve approach toward our on times, the materials of 
biſtory grow daily more abundant; and conſequently a 
nicer ſelection becomes neceſſary, in order to pre- 
ſerve the memory from fatigue. I ſhall, there- 
fore, endeavour to throw into ſhade all unproduQive negocia- 
tions and intrigues, as well as unimportant events, and to 
comprehend under one view the general tranſactions of 
Europe, during the enſuing buſy period. Happily the nego- 
ciations in regard to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, and the war in 
which ſo many of the great powers of the South and Weſt 
afterward engaged, to prevent the union of the crowns of 
France and Spain under a prince of the houſe of Bourbon, 
are highly fayourable to this deſign. In like manner, the 


affairs 
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41 | 
affairs of the North and the Eaſt are ſimplified, by the long 
and bloody conteſt between Charles XII. and Peter the 
Great; ſo that I hope to be able to bring forward, without 
confuſion, the whole at once to the eye. 
The firſt object, after the peace of Ryſwick, which engaged 
the general attention of Europe, was the ſettlement of the 
Spaniſh ſucceſſion. The declining health of Charles II. a 
prince who had long been in a languiſhing condition, and 
whoſe death was daily. expected, gave new ſpirit to the in- 
trigues of the competitors for his crown. Theſe competi- 
tors were Lewis XIV. the emperor Leopold, and the elector 
of Bavaria. Lewis and the emperor were in the ſame de- 
- gree of conſanguinity to Charles, both being grandſons of 
Philip III. The Dauphin and the emperor's eldeſt ſon Jo- 
feph, king of the Romans, had therefore a double claim, 
their mothers being two daughters of Philip IV. The right 
of birth was in the houſe of Bourbon, the king and his fon 
the Dauphin being both deſcended from the eldeſt daughters 
of Spain; but the imperial family aſſerted, in ſupport of their 
claim, beſide the folemn and ratified renunciations of Lewis 
XIII. and XIV. of all title to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, the blood 
of Maximilian, the common parent of both branches of the 
houſe of Auſtria—the right of male repreſentation. The 
elector of Bavaria claimed, as the huſband of an arch- 
ducheſs, the only ſurviving child of. the emperor Leopold, 
by the infanta Margaret, ſecond daughter of Philip IV. who 
had declared HER deſcendants the hcirs of his crown, in 
preference to thoſe of his eldeſt daughter, Maria Thereſa; 
ſo that the ſon of the elector, in default of iſſue by Charles II. 
was entitled to the whole Spaniſh ſucceſſion, unleſs the 
teftament of Philip IV. and the renunciation of Maria 
'Therefa, on her marriage with the French monarch, were 
ſet aſide. 
Beſide theſe legal titles to inheritance, the general intereſts 
of Europe required that the prince of Bavaria ſhould ſuc- 
ceed to the Spaniſh monarchy. But his two competitors were 
ebſtinate 
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obſtinate in their claims; the elector was unable to contend 
with either of them; and the king of England, though 
ſufficiently diſpoſed to adopt any meaſure for preſerving the 
balance of power, was in no condition to begin a new war. 
From a laudable, but perhaps too violent jealouſy of liberty, 
the Engliſh parliament had paſſed à vote, ſoon after the 
peace of Ryſwick, for reducing the army to ſeven thouſand - 
men, and theſe to be native ſubjects ; in conſequence of 
which, when ſupported by a bill, the king, to his great 
mortification, was obliged to diſmiſs even his Dutch 
guards. | 
Thus circumſtanced, William was ready to liſten to 
any terms calculated to continue the repoſe of Europe. 
Lewis XIV. though better provided for war, was no leſs 
peaceably diſpoſed ; and, ſenſible that any attempt to treat 
with the emperor would be ineffectual, he propoſed to the 
king of England a partition of the Spaniſh dominions, at 
the ſame time that he ſent the marquis d*Harcourt, as his 
ambaſſador to the court of Madrid, with a view of procur- 
ing the whole. Leopold alſo ſent an ambaſſador into Spain, 
where intrigues were carried high on both ſides. The body 
of the Spaniſh nation fayoured the lineal ſucceſſion of the 
houſe of Bourbon; but the queen, who was a German 
princeſs, and who, by means of her creatures, governed 
both the king and kingdom, ſupported the pretenſions of the 
emperor : and all the grandees, connected with the court, 
were in the ſame intereſt, . 
Meanwhile a treaty of partition was ſigned, through the 
temporizing policy of William and Lewis, by & D669 
England, Holland, and France. In this treaty 
it was ſtipulated, That, on the eventual demiſe of the king 
of Spain, his dominions ſhould be divided among the com- 
petitors for his crown in the following manner. Spain, 
her American empire, and the ſovereignty of the Nether- 
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lands, were aſſigned to the electoral prince of Bavaria; to 
the Dauphin, the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, the ports 
on the Tuſcan ſhore, and the marquiſate of Final, in Italy; 
and on the ſide of Spain, the province of Guipuſcoa, with 
all the Spaniſh territories beyond the Pyrenees, on the 
mountains of Navarre, Alva, and Biſcay. To the archduke 
Charles, che emperor's ſecond ſon, was allotted the duke- 
dom of Milan *. | 

'The contraCting powers e engaged to keep the 
treaty of partition a profound ſecret during the life of the 
king of Spain. But that condition, though neceſſary, was 
not eaſily to be obſerved. As the avowed deſign of the al- 
liance was the preſervation of the repoſe of Europe, it 
became neceſſary to communicate the treaty to the emperor, 
and to gain his conſent to a negociation, which deprived 
him of the great object of his ambition. This difficult taſk 
was undertaken by William, from a perſuaſion of his own 
influence with Leopold. In the mean time intelligence of 
the treaty was privately conveyed from Holland to Madrid. 
The Spaniſh miniſtry were filled with indignation, at finding 
a diviſion of their monarchy made by foreigners, and that 
even during the life of their ſovereign. The king imme- 
diately called an extraordinary council, to deliberate on ſo 
unprecedenteda tranſaction; and the reſult, contrary to all 
expectation, but perfectly conformable to the laws of ſound 
policy, was a will of Charles II. conſtituting the eleCtoral 
prince of Bavaria his ſole heir, agreeable to the teſtament of 
Philip IV. in favour' of the deſcendants of Margaret, his 
ſecond daughter, to the utter excluſion of the offspring of 
Maria Thereſa, her eldeſt ſiſter, and the whole houſe of 
Bourbon, alſo excluded by the Pyrenean treaty *. 

The king of Spain unexpectedly recovered from his ill- 
neſs, in ſome degree, and the hopes and fears of Europe 
were ſuſpended for a time. Meanwhile England and Hol- 
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land had every reaſon to be pleaſed with the will, which was 
infinitely more favourable to a general balance of power than 
the partition treaty z but the ſudden death of the peb. 8. 
electoral prince of Bavaria, not without ſtrong P. 1099. 
ſuſpicions of poiſon, revived all their former apprehenſions. 
Lewis and William again negociated, and a ſecond treaty of 
partition was privately ſigned, by England, Holland, and 
France, notwithſtanding the violent remonſtrances of the 
court of Madrid againſt ſueh a meaſure. ; 

By this treaty, which differed materially from the former, 
it was agreed, that on the eventual deceaſe of Charles II. 
without iſſue, Spain and her American dominions ſhouid de- 
icend to the archduke Charles, . ſecond ſon of the emperor; 
that Naples, Sicily, the marquiſate of Final, the towns on 
the Italian ſhore, and the province of Guipuſcoa, ſhould 
fall to the ſhare of the Dauphin, together with the duchies 
of Lorrain and Bar, which their native prince was deſired 
to exchange for the duchy of Milan; and that the county 
of Binche ſhould remain, as a ſovereignty, to the prince of 
Vaudemont *. In order to prevent the union of Spain and 
the imperial crown in.the perſon of oNE prince, proviſion 
was made, That in caſe of the death of the king of the 
Romans, the archduke, if raiſed to that dignity, ſhould not 
ſucceed to the Spaniſh throne., In like manner, it was par- 
ticularly ſtipulated, That no Dauphin or king of France 
ſhould ever wear the crown of Spain; and a ſecret article 
provided againſt the contingency of the emperor's refuling to 
accede to the treaty, as well as againſt any difficulties that 
might ariſe, in regard to the exchange propoſed to the duke 
of Lorrain *. 

From thus RED Ee for the repoſe of the South of Eu- | 
rope, the attention of William was ſuddenly called toward 
the North, where two of the moſt extraordinary men that 
ever appeared upon the itage of human life, were riſing in- 
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to notice; Peter I. of Ruſſia, and Charles XII. of Sweden. 
Peter, whom we ſhall afterward have occaſion to conſider in 

the character of a legiſlator, had already rendered himſelf for- 
midable by the defeat of the Turks, in 1696, and the taking of 
Aſoph, which opened to him the dominion of the Black Sea. 
This acquiſition led to more extenſive views. He reſolved 
to make Ruſſia the centre of trade between Europe and 
Aſia: he projected a junction of the Dwina, the Wolga, 
and the Tanais, by means of canals; and thus to open a 
paſſage from the Baltic to the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas, and 
from theſe ſeas to the Northern Ocean“. The port of 
Archangel, frozen up for almoſt nine months in the year, 
and which cannot be entered without a long, circuitous, and 
dangerous paſſage, he did not think ſufficienly commodious z 
he therefore reſolved to build a city upon the Baltic Sea, 
which ſhould become the magazine of the North, and the 
capital of his extenſive empire “. | 

Several princes, before this illuſtrious barbarian, diſguſted 
with the purſuits of ambition, or tired with ſuſtaining the 
load of public affairs, had renounced their crowns, and 
taken refuge in the ſhade of indolence, or of philoſophical 
retirement; but hiſtory affords no example of any ſovereign, 
who had diveſted himſelf of the royal character, in order to 
learn the art of governing better: that was a ſtretch of mag- 
nanimity reſerved for Peter the Great. Though almoſt 
deſtitute himſelf of education, he diſcovered, by the natural 
force of his genius, and a few converſations with ſtrangers, 
his own rude ſtate and the ſavage condition of his ſubjects. 
He reſolved to become worthy of the character of a MAN, 
to ſee men, and to have men to govern. Animated by the 
noble ambition of acquiring inſtruction, and of carrying 
back to his people the improvements of other nations, he 

_ accordingly quitted his dominions, in 1697, as a private 
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gentleman in the retinue of three ambaſſadors, whom on 
fent to different courts of Europe. 

As ſoon as Peter arrived at Amſterdam, which was the 
firſt place that particularly attracted his notice, he applied 
himſelf to the ſtudy of commerce and the mechanical arts; 
and, in order more completely to acquire the art of ſhip- 
building, he entered himſelf as a carpenter in one of the 
principal dock yards, and laboured and lived, in all reſpects, 
as the common journeymen. At his leiſure hours he ſtudied 
natural philoſophy, navigation, fortification, ſurgery, and 
ſuch other ſciences as may be. neceſſary to the ſovereign of a 
barbarous people. From Holland he paſſed over to England, 
where he perfected himſelf in the art of ſhip. building. King 
William, in order to gain his favour, entertained him with 
a naval review, made him a preſent of an elegant yacht, and 
permitted him to engage in his ſervice a number of inge- 
nious artificers. Thus inſtructed, and attended by ſeveral 
men of ſcience, Peter returned to Ruſſia, after an abſence 
of near two years, with all the ufeful, and many of the or- 
namental arts in his train *. 

The peace of Carlowitz, concluded ſoon after the return 
of the czar, ſeemed to afford him full leiſure for the proſe- 
cution of thoſe plans which he had formed for the civiliaa- 
tion of his ſubjects. But Peter was ambitious of the repu- 
tation and the fortune of a conqueror. The art of war was 
a new art, which it was neceſſary to teach his people; and 
valuable acquiſitions, he thought, might eaſily be obtained, 
by joining the kings of Poland and Denmark againſt 
Charles XII. of Sweden, yet in his minority. Beſide, he 
wanted a port on the eaſtern ſhore of the Baltic, in order 
to facilitate the execution of his commercial ſchemes. He 
therefore reſolved to make himſelf maſter of the province of 
Ingria, which lies to the north-eaſt of Livonia, and had for- 
merly been in the poſſeſſion of his anceſtors. With this 
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view, he entered into a league againſt Sweden with Frede- 
ric Auguſtus, elector of Saxony, who had ſucceeded the 
famous Sobieſki in the throne of Poland. The war was 
begun by the king of Denmark, who, contrary to the fait! 
of treaties, invaded the territories of the duke of Holſtein 
Gottorp, who had married a ſiſter of Charles XII. 

In theſe ambitious projects the hoſtile princes were encou- 
raged, not only by the youth of the king of Sweden, who 
had ſucceeded his father, Charles XI. in 1697, when only 
fifteen years of age, but by the little eſtimation in which he 
was held by foreign courts. Charles, however, ſuddenly 
gave the lie to public opinion, by diſcovering the greateſt 
talents for. war, accompanied with the moſt enterprizing and 
heroic ſpirit. No ſooner did the occaſion call, than his bold 
genius began to ſhew itſelf. Inſtead of being diſconcerted, 
when told of the powerful confederacy that was forming 
againſt him, he ſeemed rather to rejoice at the opportunity 
which it would afford him of diſplaying his courage. Mean- 
while he did not neglect the neceſſary preparations or pre- 
cautions. He renewed the alliance of Sweden with England 
and Holland ; and he ſent an army into Pomerania, to be 
ready to ſupport the duke of Holſtein, his þrother-in- 
"SR Ig | | 
On Holſtein the ſtorm firſt fell. The Danes, led by the 
duke of Wurtemburg, and encouraged by the preſence of 
their ſovereigh, invaded that duchy ; and after 
taking ſome inconſiderable places, inveſted Ton- 
ningen, while the Ruſſians, Poles, and Saxons, entered 
Livonia and Ingria. The moment Charles was informed of 
the invaſion of Holſtein, he reſolved to carry war into the 
kingdom of Denmark. He accordingly left his capital, ne- 
ver more to return thither, and embarked with his troops at 
Carlſcroon; having appointed an extraordinary council, 
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choſen from the ſenate, to regulate affairs during his abſence. 
The Swediſh fleet was joined at the mouth of the Sound, 
by a combined ſquadron of Engliſh and Dutch men of war, 
which William, as both king of England and Stadtholder 
of Holland, had ſent to the aſſiſtance of his ally. The Da- 
niſh fleet, unable to face the enemy, retired under the guns 
of Copenhagen, which was bombarded; and the king of 
Denmark, who had failed in his attempt upon Tonni.+zen, 
was himſelf cooped up in Holſtein, by ſome dn frigates 
cruiſing on the coaſt. 

In this critical ſeaſon, the enterpriſing ſpirit of the young 
king of Sweden ſuggeſted to him the means of finiſhing the 
war at a blow. He propoſed to beſiege Copenhagen by 
land, while the combined fleet blocked it up by ſea. The 
idea was admired by all his generals, and the neceſſary pre- ; 
parations were made for a deſcent. The king himſelf, im- 
patient to reach the ſhore, leaped into the ſea, ſword in hand, 
where the water roſe above his middle. His example was 
followed by all his officers and ſoldiers, who quickly put to 
fight the Daniſh troops that attempted to oppoſe his land- 
ing. Charles, who had never before been preſent at a ge- 
neral diſcharge of muſkets loaded with ball, aſked major 
Stuart, who ſtood near him, what occaſioned the whiſtling 
which he heard. It is the ſound of the bullets,” replied 
the major, & which they fire againſt your majeſty.” Very 
well!“ _ the king: —“ this hall e be my 
© mulic *! 

The citizens of Copenhagen, 1 with conſternation, ſent 
a deputation to Charles, beſeeching him not to bombard the 
town. He on horſeback received the deputies at the head 
of his regiment of guards. They fell on their knees before 
him; and he granted their requeſt, on their agreeing to pay 
him four hundred thouſand rix-dollars. In the mean time 
the king of Denmark was in the moſt perilous ſituation; 
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preſſed by land on one fide, and confined by ſea on the other. 
The Swedes were in the heart of his dominions, and his 
capital and his fleet were both ready to fall into their hands. 
He could derive no hopes but from negociation and ſubmiſ- 
fon. The king of England offered his mediation : the 
French ambaſſador alſo interpoſed his good. offices; and a 
treaty, highly honourable to Charles, was concluded at 
Travendale, between Denmark, Sweden, and Holſtein, to the 
excluſion of Ruſſia and Poland **. | | 

While William was in this manner ſecuring the peace of 
foreign nations, the moſt violent diſcontents prevailed in one 
of his own kingdoms. The Scots, in conſequence of an ack 
of parliament, agreeable to powers granted by the king to 
his commiſſioner, and confirmed by letters patent under the 
great ſeal, for eſtabliſhing a company trading to Aſrica and 
the Weſt Indies, with very extenſive privileges, and an ex- 
emption from all duties for twenty-one years, had planted, 
in 1698, a colony on the iſthmus of Darien, and ſounded a 
ſeitlement, to which they gave the name of New Edinburgh. 
The whole nation built on chis project the moſt extravagant 
ideas of ſucceſs; and, in order to ſupport it, they had ſub- 
ſcribed the very large ſum of four hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling *3. The ſituation of the ſettlement, it muſt be own- 
ed, was well choſen; and, two hundred thouſand pounds of 
the money being raiſed, much might have been reaſonably 
expected from the perſevering and enterpriſing ſpirit of the 
people, animated by the hope and the love of gold. 

But the promiſe of the future greatneſs of New Edinburgh, 
the intended capital of New Caledonia, proved its ruin. 
Its vicinity to Porto Bello and Carthagena, at that time the 
great marts of the Spaniards in America, and the poſlibility 
which its ſituation afforded of cutting off all communication 
between theſe and the port of Panama on the South Sea, 
whither the treaſures of Peru were annually conveyed, 
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filled the court of Madrid with the moſt alarming appre- 
' henſions. Warm remonſtrances were accordingly preſented 
by the Spaniſh ambaſſador at the court of England, on the 
ſubjet. The Engliſh alſo became jealous of the Scottiſh 
colony. They were apprehenſive that many of their plant» 
ers, allured by the proſpect of gold mines, with which New 
Caledonia was ſaid to abound, and the hopes of robbing the 
Spaniards with impunity, would be induced to abandon their 
former habitations, and retire thither; that ſhips of all na- 
tions, to the great detriment of the Engliſh trade with the 
Spaniſh main, would reſort to New Edinburgh, which was 
declared a free port; that the Buccaneers, and lawleſs ad- 
venturers of every denomination, would make it their prin- 
cipal rendezvous, as it would afford them an caſy paſſage to 
the coaſts of the South Sea, and by that means an opening 
to all the treaſures of Mexico and Peru **. 

Influenced by theſe conſiderations, and afraid of a rupture 
with Spain, William ſent ſecret orders to the governor of 
Jamaica, and to the governors of all the other Engliſh ſettle- 
ments, to hold no communication with the Scottiſh colony; 
nor, on any pretence whatſoever, to ſupply them with arms, 
ammunition, or proviſions **. Thus deprived of all ſupport 
in America, and receiving but flender ſupplies from Europe, 
the miſerable remnant of the Scottiſh ſettlers in Darien were 
obliged to ſurrender to the Spaniards. Never, perhaps, 
were any people ſo mortified, as the Scots at this diſafter. 
Diſappointed in their golden dreams, and beggared by their 
unfortunate efforts, the whole nation was inflamed with 
rage and indignation againſt William, whom they accuſed, 
in the molt virulent language, of duplicity, ingratitude, and 
iahumanity. Proper leaders only were wanting to have 
made them riſe in arms, and throw off his authority. 

Nor were the people of England in a much better hu- 
mour. Apprehenſive the ſecond partition treaty might in- 
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volve them in a new continental war, they loudly exclaimed - 
againſt it, as an impudent invaſion of the rights of nations. 
And the powers on the continent, in general, ſeemed equally 
diſſatisfied with that treaty. The German princes, unwil- 
ling to be concerned in any alliance which might excite the 
reſentment of the houſe of Auſtria, were cautious and dila- 
tory in their anſwers : the Italian ſtates, alarmed at the idea 
of ſeeing France in poſſeſhon of Naples and other diſtricts 
In their country, ſhewed an averſion againſt the partition- 
treaty : the duke of Savoy, in hopes of being able to barter 
his conſent for ſome conſiderable advantage, affected a myſte- 

rious neutrality: the Swiſs cantons declined acceding as 
d guarantees; and the emperor expreſſed his aſtoniſhment, 
that any diſpoſal ſhould be made of the' Spaniſh monarchy, 
without the conſent of the preſent poſſeſſor and the ſtates of 
the kingdom. He, therefore, refuſed to ſign the treaty, un- 
til he ſhould know the ſentiments of his Catholic Majeſty, 
on a tranſaction in which the intereſts of both were ſo deep- 
ly concerned; remarking, That the contracting powers, in 
attempting to compel him, the rightful heir, to accept of a 
part of his inheritance by a time limited, were at once guilty 
of a flagrant violation of the laws of juſtice and decorum **. 
Leopold, in a word, rejected the treaty of partition, be- 
cauſe he expected the ſucceſſion to the whole Spaniſh mo- 
narchy; and though Lewis XIV. had ſigned it, in order to 
quiet the jealouſy of his neighbours, and had engaged, along 
with the Dauphin, not to accept of any will, teſtament, or 
donation contrary to it, he was not without hopes of ſup- 
planting the emperor in that rich inheritance. The incli- 
nations of the king of Spain pointed toward the houſe of 
Auſtria; and, enraged at the projected partition of his do- 
miniohs, he actually nominated the archdake, Charles, his 
univerſal heir. But the hearts of the Spaniſh nation were 
alienated from that houſe, by the arrogance of the queen and 
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her rapacious German favourites; and the court of Vienna 
took no care to conciliate their affections. On the other 
hand, the marquis d*Harcourt, the French ambaſſador, by 
his generoſity, affability, and infinuating addreſs, contributed 
greatly to remove the prejudices entertained by the Spaniards 
againſt his nation, and gained a powerful party to his maſ- 
ter's intereſt at the court of Madrid. 

The Spaniſh grandees, as a body, were induced to favour 
the claims of the houſe of Bourbon; but irs beſt friends 
were the clergy. Cardinal Portocarrero, archbiſhop of To- 
ledo, taking advantage of the ſuperſtitious weakneſs of his 
ſovereign, repreſented to him, that France only could main- 
tain the ſucceſſion entire; that the houſe of Auſtria was 
feeble and exhauſted, and that any prince of that family muſt 
owe his chief ſupport to deteſtable heretics. He adviſed his 
Catholic Majeſty, however, to conſult the Pope on this im- 
portant ſubject; and Charles, notwithſtanding his ſickneſs, 
wrote a letter with his own hand, defiring the opinion of that 
infallible judge. Of a caſe of conſcience, Innocent XII. 
made an affair of ſtate. He was ſenſible, that the liberties 
of Italy in a great meaſure depended upon reſtraining the 
power of the houſe of Auſtria: he therefore declared, in an- 
{wer to the devout king, That the laws of Spain, and the 
welfare of all Chriſtendom, required him to give the prefer- 
ence to the family of Bourbon. The opinion of his Holi- 
neſs was ſupported by that of the Spaniſh clergy; and 
Charles, thinking the ſalvation of his ſoul depended on fol- 
lowing their advice, ſecretly made a will, in which he an- 
nulled the renunciations of Maria Thereſa, and nominated 
the duke of Anjou, ſecond ſon of the Dauphin, his ſucceſſor 
in all his dominions **. The preference was given to this 
young prince, in order to preyent any alarm in Europe at 
the union of two ſuch powerful monarchies as thoſe. of 
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France and Spain; to preſerve the Spaniſh monarchy entire 
and independent, yet do juſtice to the rights of blood. 

Though this will of the king of Spain was not made known 
to any of the rival powers, the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, as the 
death of Charles II. was hourly expected, engaged tlie ſoli- 
citude of all. But the attention of William, the grand 
mover of the European ſyſtem, was called off, before that 
event took place, to the ſucceſſion of England, in conſe - 
quence of the fudden death of the duke of Glouceſter, the 
only ſurviving child of the princeſs of Denmark, and the laſt 
male heir in the Proteſtant line. Catholics were excluded 
from ſucceding to the Engliſh crown, by the former Act of 
Settlement: it therefor became neceſſary now to proceed to 
Proteſtant females ; and as there remained no probability of 
William or the princeſs of Denmark having any future iſſue, 
the eventual ſucceſſion to the crown was ſettled, 
by act of parliament, on the princeſs Sophia, 
ducheſs dowager of Hanover, and the heirs general of her 
body, being Proteſtants *?. She was grand-daughter of 
James I. by the princeſs Elizabeth, married to the unfor- 
tunate elector Palatine, who was ſtript of his dominions by 
the emperor Frederic II. 

This ſettlement of the crown was accompanied with 
certain limitations, or proviſions for the ſecurity of the 
rights and liberties of the ſubject, which were ſuppoſed to 
have been overlooked at the Revolution, The principal of 
theſe were, That all affairs relative to government, cogniſ- 
able by the privy council, ſhould be ſubmitted to it, and 
that all reſolutions therein taken, ſhould be ſigned by the 
members who adviſed or conſented to them ; that no pardon 
ſhould be pleadable to any impeachment laid in parliament 3 
that no perſon, who ſhould poſſeſs any office under the king, 
pr receive a penſi on from the crown, ſhould be capable of 
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ſitting in the houſe of commons z. that the commilſions' of 
the judges ſhould be rendered permanent, and their ſalaries 
be aicertained and eſtabliſned; that, in the event of the 
crown deſcencing or being transferred to a foreigner, the 
Engliſh nation ſhould nor be obliged, without the conſent of 
parliament, to enter into any war, for the defence of terri- 
tories not depending on the kingdom of England; and that 
whoſoever ſhould come to the poſſeſſion of the throne, 
ſhould join in communion with the church of England. 
What time the Engliſh were thus ſettling the- ſucceſſion 
to their crown, and coolly providing for the ſecurity of 
their liberties, all the free ſtates on the continent were 
thrown into alarm, by the-death of Charles II. of Spain, and 
his will in favour of the houſe of Bourbon. Lewis XIV. 
ſeemed at firſt to hefitate, whether he ſhould accept the will, 
or adhere to the treaty of Partition. By the latter, France 
would have received a conſiderable acceſſion of territory, and 
have had England and Holland for her allies againſt the em- 
peror; by the former, ſhe would have the glory of giving a 
maſter to her ancient rival, and the proſpect of direCting, 
through him, the Spaniſh councils, at the hazard of having 
the emperor, England, and Holland for her-enemies. This 
danger was foreſeen; but Lewis could not refiſt the vanity 
of placing his grandſon on the throne of Spain. He ac- 
cepted the will by the advice of his council **; and the 
duke of Anjou, with the univerſal conſent of the Spaniſh 
nation, was crowned at Madrid, under the name of Philip V. 
The French monarch, in order to juſtify his conduct to the 
king of England and the States-general of the United Pro- 
vinces, who affected to be highly offended at his breach of 
faith, very plauſibly urged, That the treaty of Partition was 
not likely to anſwer the ends for which it had been negaci- 
ated; that the emperor had refuſed to accede to it; that it 
was approved by none of the princes to whom it had been 
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communicated ; that the people of England and Holland 


* 


had expreſſed their diſſatisfaction at the proſpeCt of ſeeing 
France put in poſſeſſion of Naples and Sicily; that the Spa- 
niards were ſo determined againſt the diviſion of their mo- 
narchy, that there would be a neceſſity of conquering them, 
before the treaty could be executed; that the whole Spaniſh 
ſucceſhon would have devolved upon the archduke Charles, 
if France had rejected the will; the ſame courier, who 
brought it, having orders to proceed immediately to Vienna, 
with ſuch an offer, in caſe of the refuſal of the court of 
Verſailles; that the conſervation of the peace of Europe 
was what his moſt Chriſtian majeſty conſidered to be the 
chief object of the contracting parties; and that, true to this 
principle, he had only departed from the words, that he 
might the better adhere to the ſpirit of the treaty 25. 
Though theſe reaſons were by no means ſatisfactory to 


William or the States, they cautiouſly concealed their re- 


ſentment, as they were not in a condition to ſupport it by 
any deciſive meaſure. And it has been aſſerted, with ſome 
appearance of truth, That, if they had permitted Philip V. 
peaceably to enjoy the Spaniſh throne, he would have be- 


come, in a few years, as good a Spaniard as any of the pre- 


ceding Philips, and have utterly excluded the influence of 
French councils from the adminiſtration of his government ; 
whereas the confederacy that was afterward formed againſt 
him, and the war by which it was followed, threw him wholly 
into the hands of the French, becauſe their fleets and armies 
were neceſſary to his defence, and gave France a ſway over 
the Spaniſh councils, which ſhe has ever ſince retained *3, 

It muſt, however, be confeſſed, That, independent of pre- 
judice or paſſion, war was become unavoidable. The ſecur- 


ing of commerce and of barriers, the preventing an union 


of the two powerful monarchies of France and Spain in 
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any future period, and the preſerving, to a certain degree at 
leaſt, an equilibrium of power, were matters of too much 
moment to England, Holland, and to Europe in general, to 
be reſted on the moderation of the French, and the vigour. 
of the Spaniſh councils, under a prince of the houſe of 
Bourbon, and a grandſon of Lewis XIV. yet in his minority. 
Aware of this, and conſcious of their own inability to de- 
fend their extenſive dominions, the Spaniards reſigned them- 
ſelves entirely to the guardianſhip of the French monarch. 
The Regency commanded the viceroys of the provinces. to 
obey his orders : a French ſquadron anchored in the port of 
Cadiz; another was ſent to the protection of the Spaniſh 
ſettlements in America; and, under pretence that the States 
were making preparations for war, the court of France was 
impowered to take poſſeſſion of the Dutch barrier in Flan- 
ders. : | 

The elector of Bavaria, uncle to Philip V. and governor 
of the Spaniſh Netherlands, introduced on the April 
ſame day, and at the ſame hour, French troops into 
all the barrier towns in Flanders, and ſeized upon the 
Dutch forces that were in garriſon, to the number of 
twenty-two battalions. Overwhelmed with conſternation 
at this event, eſpecially when they reflected on their own de- 
fenceleſs condition, and the facility of an invaſion from 
France, the States inſtantly agreed to acknowledge the new 
king of Spainz and the French monarch, on receiving a 
letter to that purpoſe, ordered their troops to be ſet at li- 
berty *5. The king of England {till continued obſtinate; but 
having in vain attempted to draw the parliament, which con- 
ſiſted chiefly of Tories, and is ſuppoſed to have been under 
the influence of French gold, into his hoſtile views, he at 
laſt found it neceſſary to acknowledge the duke of Anjou as 
law ful ſovereign of Spain, though Lewis refuſed to give any 
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other ſecurity for the peace of Europe, than a renewal of the 
treaty of Ryſwick . 

The emperor now, of all the creat powers of Europe, 
alone continued to diſpute the title of Philip V. Though 
Leopold pretended a prior right to the whole Spaniſh monar. 
chy, he determined at firſt to confine his views to a part, 
and fixed upon the duchy of Milan, which he claimed as a 
fief of the empire. He accordingly iſſued his mandate to the 
inhabitants, commanding their obedience on pain of being 
conſidered as rebels. But the prince of Vaudemont, gover- 
nor of that duchy, had already ſubmitted himſelf to the new 
king of Spain, conformable to the will of Charles II. A 
body of French troops, at his requiſition, had entered the 
Milaneſe territory. Theſe were ſoon followed by a power- 
ful army; and the duke of Savoy, whoſe daughter Philip 
had married in order to ſtrengthen his intereſt on that ſide, 
was declared captain-general of the whole. 

The emperor, however, was not diſcouraged by theſe 
formidable appearances, from purſuing his claim to the 
duchy of Milan. He ſent an army of thirty-thouſand men 
into Italy, under prince Eugene, who forced the paſſage of 
the Adige, along which the French troops were poſted ; 
entered their entrenchments at Carpi, and obliged them to 
cover themſelves behind the Mincio *7. In conſequence of 
this advantage, and others by which it was followed, the 
Imperialiſts became maſters of all the country between the 
Adige and the Adda : they even penetrated into the territory 
of Breſciano, and the French found it neceſſary to retire be- 
yond the Oglio ** 

The mareſchal de Catinar, who was ſecond in command, 
began to ſuſpect that all the misfortunes of the French, in 
the field, could not proceed from the ſuperior genius oj 
prince Eugene. He became doubtſul of the fidelity of the 
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duke of Savoy, and communicated his ſuſpicions to Lewis 
XIV. who, not thinking it poſſible that his intereſts could 
be betrayed by a prince ſo intimately connected with his fa- 
mily, aſcribed thefe ſurmiſes to 'impatience or private dif- 
guſt, and ſent the mareſchal de Villeroy to ſuperſede Cati- 
vat, Anxious to fignalize himſelf by ſome great action, 
Villeroy, in concert with the commander in chief, attempt- 
ed to ſurpriſe the Imperialiſts in their camp at Chiari z but 
the duke of Savoy having acquainted prince Eugene of this 
deſign, and of the diſpoſition of the intended attack, the 
French were repulſed with great loſs *?. 

During theſe operations in Italy, the Engliſh and Dutch 
were engaged in fruitleſs negociations with France ; which 
vere continued rather fo gain time, in order to make prepa- 
rations for war, than with any hope of preſerving the peace 
of Europe. At laſt the departure of the French ambaſſa- 
dor, D'Avaux, from the Hague, put an end to even the ap- 
pearance of a negociation; and the ſucceſſes of the empe- 
ror, though by no means deciſive, made his cauſe be viewed 
with a more favourable eye. He had already ſecured the 
elector of Brandenburg, through the channel of his vanity, 
by dignifying him with the title of King of Pruſſia. The 
German princes, in general, were induced to depart from 
their propoſed neutrality. The king of England, though 
ſtill thwarted by his parliament, had reſolved upon a war; 
and the king of Denmark, gained by a ſubſidiary treaty, 
was ready to aſſiſt him with a body of troops“. 

In proportion as Leopold obſerved the increaſe of the 
inclination of the maritime powers for war, he roſe in his 
demands with reſpect to the terms of the projected alliance. 
He at one time ſeemed determined to be ſatisfied with no- 
thing leſs than the whole Spaniſh monarchy; but finding 
William and the States reſolute againſt engaging in ſuch 


29. Mercure Hiſt. et Politique. Contin. P. Daniel. Henault, tom. ii. 
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an ambitious project, he moderated his views, and came 
into their propoſals. They would only undertake to procure 
for him the Spaniſh dominions in Italy, and to recover 
Flanders, as a barrier for Holland. Matters being thus ad- 
juſted, the famous treaty, generally known by the name 

of the GRAND ALLIANCE, was ſigned by the 

plenipotentiaries of the emperor, the king of Eng- 
land, and the States-general of the United Provinces **. 
The avowed objects of this treaty were, The procuring 
ce ſatisfaction to his Imperial Majeſty in regard to the Spaniſh 
« ſucceſſion; the obtaining of ſecurity to the Engliſh and 
Dutch for their dominions and commerce; the preventing 
<« the union of the two great monarchies of France and 
« Spain; and the hindering the French from poſſeſſing the 
& Spaniſh dominions in America.“ It was alſo ſtipulated, 
That the king of England and the States might retain for 
themſelves whatever lands and cities they ſhould conquer 
in both Indies. And the contracting powers agreed to 
employ two months, in attempting to obtain, by amicable 
means, the ſatisfaction and ſecurity they demanded, 

While this confederacy, which afterward lighted, with 
ſo much futy, the flames of war in the ſouthern parts of 
Kurope, was forming, the north-eaſt quarter was deeply in- 
volved in blood. Charles XII. of Sweden no ſooner raiſed 
the ſiege of Copenhagen, in conſequence of his treaty with 
the king of Denmark, in the year 1700, than he turned his 
arms againſt the Ruſſians, who had undertaken the ſiege of 
Narva, with cighty thouſand men. Charles, with only eight 
thouſand men, advanced to the relief of the place; and hav- 
ing carried, without diſſiculty, all the out-poſts, he reſolved 
to attack the Ruſhan camp. As ſoan as the artillery had 
made a breach in the entrenchments, he accordingly ordered 
an aſſault to be made with ſcrewed bayonets, under favour 
of a ſtorm of ſnow, which the wind drove full in the face 
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of the enemy. The Ruſſians, for a time, ſtood the ſhock 
with firmneſs ; but, after an engagement of three hours, 
their entrenchments were forced on all ſides, with great 
flaughter, and Charles entered Narva in triumph **. About 
eight thouſand of the enemy were killed in the action; ma- 
ny were drowned in the Narva, by the breaking down of 2 
bridge under the fugitives z near thirty thouſand were made 
priſoners; and all their magazines, artillery, and baggage, 
fell into the hands of the Swedes **. Charles diſmiſſed all 
his priſoners, after diſarming them, except the officers, whom 
he treated with great generoſity. | * 
The czar was not preſent in this battle. He had impru- 
dently, though perhaps fortunately, left his camp, in order 
to forward the approach of another army, with which he 
hoped to ſurround the king of Sweden. When informed of 
the diſaſter before Narva, he was chagrined, but not diſcou- 
raged. © I knew that the Swedes would beat us,” ſaid he; 
« but in time, they will teach us to become their conquer- 
* ors 55,” Conformable to this opinion, though at the head 
of forty thouſand men, inſtead of advancing againſt the vic- 
tor, he evacuated all the provinces he had invaded, and led 
back his raw troops into his own country; where he employ- 
ed himſelf in diſciplining them, and in civilizing his people, 
not doubting but he ſhould one day be able to cruſh his rival. 
In the mean time the king of Sweden, having paſſed the 
winter at Narva, took the field as ſoon as the ſeaſon would 
permit, with all the towering hopes of a youthful conqueror. 
He entered Livonia, and appeared in the neighbourhood of 
Riga, which the king of Poland had in vain beſieged the pre- 
ceding campaign. 'The Poles and Saxons were poſted along 
the Duna, which is very broad at that place; and Charles, 
who lay on the oppoſite fide of the river, was under the ne- 
ceſſity of forcing a paſſage. This he effected, although with 
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much difficulty; the Swedes being driven back into the river, 
after they had formed themſelves upon the land. Their 
young king rallied them in the water; and leading them to 
the charge in a more compact body, repulſed mareſchal Ste- 
nau, who commanded the Saxons, and advanced into the 
plain. There a general engagement enſued, and the Swedes 
gained a complete but bloody victory **. The enemy loſt 
near three thouſand men, with all their artillery and bag- 
gage: The loſs of the Swedes was very conſiderable, the 
duke of Courland having penetrated three times into the 
heart of the king's guards“. | 

Immediately after this victory, Charles advanced to Mit- 
tau, the capital of Courland. That city, and all the towns 
in the duchy, ſurrendered to him at diſcretion. His expe- 
dition thither was rather a Journey than a military enter- 
prize. From Courtland he paſſed into Lithuania, conquering 
every thing in his progreſs ; and he is ſaid to have felt a par- 
ticular ſatisfaction, when he entered in triumph the town of 
Birzen, where Auguſtus king of Poland, and the ezar Peter, 
had planned his deſtruction but a few months before 3%. It 
was here that, under the ſtimulating influence of reſentment, 
he formed the great project of dethroning Auguſtus, by 
means of his own ſubjects. That prince had been accuſ- 
tomed to govern deſpotically in Saxony; and fondly imagin- 
ing that he might exerciſe the fame authority in Poland, as 
in his hereditary dotaunions, he loſt the hearts of his new 
people. The Poles murmured at ſeeing their towns enſlaved 
by Saxon garriſons, and their frontiers covered with Ruſſian 
armies. More jealous of their liberty than ambitious of 
conqueſt, they conſidered the war with Sweden as an artful 
meaſure of the court, in order to furniſh a pretext for the 


introduction of foreign troops“. 
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Charles XII. reſolved to take advantage of theſe qſcon- : 
tents, and ſucceeded beyond his fondeſt hopes. But in the 
proſecution of this, and his other ambitious projects, we 
muſt leave him for a time, in order to contemplate a more 
important ſcene of action. 


LET. T ER: 0 | 
EvuRoPE, from the Beginning of the General War, in 1701 to the 


Oſters of Peace made by FRANCE, in 1706, and the UNIon of 
ENGLAND and SCOTLAND, 


7 OTWITHSTANDING the alliance which the king of 
England had concluded with the emperor and the States- 
general, it may be queſtioned whether he could 
have prevailed upon his people to engage heartily 
in a new continental war, had it not been for an unforeſeen 
meaſure, which rouſed their reſentment againſt France. 
Soon after the ſigning of the Grand Alliance, James II. died 
at St. Germains ; and Lewis XIV. in violation of 
the treaty of Ryſwick, acknowledged the ſon of that 
unfortunate prince king of Great Britain and Ireland, under 

the title of James III. 
Whether Lewis was induced to this meaſure by generoſity 
of ſentiment, or what the French writers term the elevation 
and ſenſibility of his great ſoul; by the tears of the widow of 
the deceaſed prince, ſeconded by the entreaties of Madame 
de Maintenon, or by political motives, is a matter of very 
little conſequence. It is probable, however, that he was 
partly influenced by political conſiderations ; that, believing 
war to be unavoidable, he hoped, by thus encouraging the 
Jacobites, to be able to diſturb the Engliſh government; 
eſpecially as the declining health of William made his death 
be regarded as no diſtant event, and the party in favour of 
the Greek * of ſucceſhon was {till powerful in all the three 
Britiſh 
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Britiſh kingdoms. But whatever might be the motive of 
the French monarch for ſuch a meaſure; whether it ſprung 
from weakneſs, generoſity, or ſelfiſhneſs, it hurried him in- 
to a war, for which he was very little prepared, and which 
reduced him, in a few years, from the higheſt pinnacle of 
grandeur, to the loweſt ſtate of deſpondency. France, ex- 
hauſted by her former efforts, had not yet had time to reco- 
ver new ſtrength ; and Spain, languiſhing under every kind 
of political malady, was only a load upon her ſhoulders, 
But the ſupply of the precious metals, which ſhe was ſuf- 
fered, by the negligence of the maritime powers, to procure 
from the Spaniſh dominions in America, and particularly 
from thoſe on the South Sea, enabled her to maintain the 
-conteſt much longer than would have been poſſible for her 
merely with her own internal reſources *. 

The marquis de Torcy attempted in vain to 3 to 
the king of England for the conduct of his maſter: the af- 
front to William was too flagrant to be patiently borne. He 
inſtantly recalled his ambaſſador from the court of France, 
and ordered the French envoy to quit his dominions. Nor 
did the Engliſh parliament, to which William made a ſpeech 
well ſuited to the occaſion, diſcover leſs reſentment at the 
inſult offered to their ſovereign, and to themſelves, by the 
French monarch; in preſuming to declare who ſhould be 
their king, and in naming a perſon excluded from the ſuc- 
ceſſion by an act of the whole legiſlature. "They paſſed a 
A. D. 1702. bill of attainder againſt the pretended prince of 
Jan. 2. Wales, for aſſuming the title of king of England; 
and alſo a bill to oblige all perſons, holding any office in 
church or ſtate, to abjure his claim to the crown. They 
entered warmly into the idea of the war, which was eagerly 
defired by the people; voted forty thouſand men for land- 
ſervice, agreeable to the terms of the Grand Alliance, and 
an equal number for the navy. And they preſented an ad- 
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dreſs to the throne, requeſting the king to inſert } in the treaty 
an article, which was readily aſſented to by the contraQting 
powers, That no peace ſhould be concluded with France, 
until reparation was made by the French monarch for the 
indignity offered to his majeſty and the Engliſh nation, in 
owning and declaring the preterided prince of Wales king 
of England “. 

William, thus ſupported in his fayourite ſcheitie, by the 
unanimous voice of his parliament and people, was making 
yaſt preparations for opening the enſuing campaign, when a 
fall from his horſe threw him into a fever, which put a pes 
riod to his life, but not his bold deſigns s. He was a prince 
of great vigour of mind, firmneſs of temper; and intrepidity 
of ſpirit z but ungraceful in his perſon and adgreſs, diſguſt- 
ingly cold in his manner, and dry, filent, and ſolitary in his 
humour. To a happy concurrence of circumltanees, and 
a ſteady perſeverance in his plans, rather than to any extras 
ordinary talents, either in a civil or militaty capacity, he 
owed that high reputation, and extenſive influencez which he 
ſo long enjoyed among the princes of Chriſtendom. He 
was, however, an able politician, and a good ſoldierj though 
not a great commander: He has been ſeverely; and juſtly 
blamed, for thoſe intrigues, which he employed to dethrone 
his uncle and father-in-law: But as William's heart Teems 
to have been as dead to the ſympathetic feelings, as his ſoul 
was inſenſible to the charms of literature and the beauties of 
the elegant arts, it is poſſible. that, while guiding the great 
political ſyſtem; he might be led by the illuſions of ambition; 
under the appearance of principle, to think the ties of blood; 
and even the right of inheritance, a neceſſary ſacrifice to the 
welfare of Europe, and the intereſts of the reformed relis 
gion. England, at leaſt, was obliged ta him for abetting 
her cauſe; in her grand ſtruggle for liberty and a Proteſtant 
Succeſſion. But ſhe has dearly paid for thoſe bleſſings, by 
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being involved. in waſting foreign wars, partly indeed render- 
ed neceſſary by the ſupineneſs of her two preceding princes, 
but in which ſhe ought naturally to have had no concern; 
by the introduction of the infamous practice of corrupting 
parliaments, in order to engage them to ſupport thoſe wars; 
and by their unavoidable conſequence, a grievous national 
debt, which, daily accumulating, and augmenting the weight 
of government, threatens us with the worſt of evils *. 
The death of the king of England threw the allies into 
the utmoſt conſternation, and occaſioned the higheſt joy at 
the court of France. But that joy was of ſhort duration. 
The quiet ſucceſſion of Anne, princeſs of Denmark, eldeſt 
ſurviving daughter of James II. to the Engliſh throne, con- 
formable to the Act of Settlement, and her early declaration 
of her reſolution to purſue the objects of the Grand Alli- 
ance, revived the ſpirit of the conſederates; while the choice 
of her miniſters, and the vigour of their meaſures, blaſted 
all the hopes that Lewis and the court of St. Germains had 
Founded on the deceaſe of William. Lord Godolphin was 
placed at the head of the treaſury ;- and the earl of Marlbo- 
rough, whoſe eldeſt daughter was married to Godolphin's 
ſon, and whoſe wife had acquired an abſolute afcendant over 
the queen, was appointed commander in chief of the 


4. A certain proportion of public debt, by increaſing circulation, ard 
creating a new ſpecies of money, always ready to be employed in any bene- 
flcial undertaking, by means of its transferable quality, and yet producing 
ſome proſit, even while it lies idle, is ſuppoſed to be of advantage to a trad- 
ing people But what that proportion may be, no politician has hitherto pre- 

tended to determine. It is however certain, that the national debt of Eng- 

land has long exceeded, not only all calculations of commercial benefit, but 
what it was thought, as late as the middle of the preſent century, the king- 
dem could poſſibly bear; and that the enormous taxes, levied to pay the in- 
tereſt of that debt, by enhancing the price of the neceſſaries of life, ef labour, 
and conſeguently of every ſpecies of manuſacture, have hurt the ſale of our 
commodlties in foreign markets; have ſtrengthened the enflaving influence 


of the crown, by increaſing the number of its dependents, if not broke, it 
{ome meaſure, the free ſpirit of the people, by multiplying their neceſſitics. 
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Engliſh forces in Flanders, and immediately diſpatched to 
Holland, in the character of ambaſſador extraordinary to 
the States. 

Thus connected by family 1 as well as s political | 
views, theſe two great men conducted with harmony the 
affairs of England, and even acquired a more decided influ- 
ence on the continent than had ever been poſſeſſed by Wil- 
liam. They not only kept more compact and entire all the 
parts of that vaſt machine, the Grand Alliance, but commu- 
nicated a more rapid and vigorous motion to the whole. 
The earl of Marlborough ſucceeded in every part of his ne- 
gociation with the States: he animated them to a full exer- 
tion of their ſtrength; and gained ſo far on their conſidence, 
that they raiſed him to the chief command of their troops. 
All the allies engaged, with alacrity, to furniſh their ſeveral 
quotas 3 and war was declared againſt France, on the ſame 
day, at London, the Hague, and Vienna *. 

The firſt campuign, however, was not diſtinguiſhed by 
any great event. In Italy the Imperialiſts, under prince 
Eugene, being out- numbered by the combined armies of 
France and Spain, gained no advantage. There Philip V. 
(having left the government of his new kingdom in the 
hands of the queen, aſſiſted by a council, and paſſed into 
Naples) nominally commanded in perſon 7? ; and but nomi- 
nally, all the operations being really direCted by the duke de 
Vendome. His preſence, . however, inſpired confidence in- 

to his troops; and prince Eugene was not only forced to 
raiſe the blockade of Mantua, but in ſome degree worſted, 
in an attempt to ſurpriſe Vendome near Luazzra *, 


5. Burnet, book vii. ' : 3: -&. 16: ibid 

7. The parting of Philip and his young queen, himſelf as young, was 
preceded by many ſtruggles of tenderneſs. One day, while both were bathed 
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The Imperialiſts were not more ſucceſsful on the Upper 
Rhine; where the prince of Baden; though elated with the 
taking of Landau, was defeated at Fridlengen, by the mar. 
quis de Villars, immediately after created a mareſchal of 
France. © 1 have heard,” ſays Voltaire, & mareſchal Vil. 
& lars declare more than once, that as he was marching at 
cc the head of his infantry, after the battle was gained, a 
&« voice called, Me are undone On hearing this, all his 
" & troops fled. He ran after them, crying, Come back, my 
% friends] the victory is ours. Long live the king ! The 
« trembling ſoldiers repeated, Long live the king ! but con- 
© tinued to fly: and the marquis found the utmoſt difficulty 
« in rallying the conquerors ?.” On ſuch trivial circum- 
ſtances often depend the ifſue of the greateſt battles. Had 
a ſingle regiment of Imperialiſts appeared during this panic, 
the French, ſo lately victorious, would have been totally 
routed. 

The houſe of Bourbon was leſs fortunate on the ſide of 
Flanders. The allies began the campaign with the ſiege of 
Keyſerſwaert, which the elector of Cologne had placed in 
the hands of the French, and which ſurrendered after a ſiege 
of two months. The duke of Burgundy, who commanded 
the French army, having under him mareſchal Boufflers, it 
was expected would either have attempted the relief of that 
important place, or have inveſted ſome other ; but, by a 
ſtrange piece of miſconduct, he lay almoſt totally inactive 
during the whole ſiege, and till the earl of Marlborough ar- 
rived to take the command of the allied army w. Marlbo- 
rough, who was no leſs prudent than active, and who may 
be ſaid to have united the enterpriſing ſpirit of the hero to 
the caution and foreſight of the conſummate general, re- 
ſolved immediately to attack the duke of Burgundy : and 
had he not been reſtrained by the timidity of the field-depu- 
ties of the States, he would have gained a complete victor) 
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over the French **. Though thus confined in his operations, 
the Engliſh commander contrived, by maſterly movements, by 
marches and counter-marches, to throw himſelf between 
the enemy and the principal towns of Spaniſh Guelderland ; 
where he reduced ſucceſſively, and without. moleſtation, 
Venlo, Ruremonde, and Liege; conqueſts of the greateſt 
importance, as by the acquiſition of thoſe places the navi- 
gation of the Maeſe was opened, and a free communication, 
with Maeſtricht '*. 

The operations at fea were even more ben ta the 
allies, than thoſe by land; though not in all reſpects equal 
to their hopes. The confederate fleet, under Sir George 
Rooke, conſiſting of fifty Engliſh and Dutch ſhips of the 
line, with twelve thouſand troops on board, commanded by 
the duke of Ormond, appeared before Cadiz, and ſummoned 
that city to ſurrender to the houſe of Auſtria, or run the 
hazard of an attack from ſuch a formidable armament. But 
the governor paid no regard to this threat. The place was 
much ſtronger than the beſiegers expected; ſo that the duke 
of Ormond found it neceſſary to re-embark his troops after 
they had taken fort St. Catherine, made an unſucceſsful at- 
tempt on fort Matagorda, and pillaged port St. Mary, con- 
trary to his expreſs orders. His next attempt was more 
fortunate. 

The confederates, after leaving Cadiz, ſailed for Vigo, 
where the galleons, under convoy of twenty-three French 
ſhips of war, commanded by the count de Chateau-Renaud, 
were juſt arcived from America. As the wealth on board 
theſe galleons was conſidered as the chief reſource of the 
Spaniſh monarchy, and even of the whole houſe of Bourbon, 
Lewis XIV. expeCting to thare in it, the utmoſt precaution 


11. Burnet, book vii. Duke of Berwick's Mem. vol. i. We were poſt- 
« ed in ſuch a manner,” ſays the duke of Berwick, “that we ſhould have 
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had been taken to ſecure them. They were carried up” 
into a baſon, through-a narrow entrance, one fide of which 
was defended by a fort, the other by platforms mounted with 
cannon. A boom was'thrown acroſs the mouth of the baſon, 
and within the boom the French ſquadron was drawn up. 
But all theſe obſtacles were not ſufficient to diſcourage the 
confederates, when animated by the hopes of -ſo rich a 
booty. The duke of Ormond having landed part of his 
troops, took the caſtle : the boom was broken by the fleet; 
and the French admiral, perceiving that all farther reſiſtance 
would be vain, ſet fire to his ſhips. The galleons followed 


' the deſperate example ; but the Engliſh and Dutch were at 


hand, to extinguiſh the flames. Six ſhips of war were taken, 
ſeven ſunk, and nine burnt. Of thirteen galleons, nine fell 
into the hands of the conquerors, and four were deſtroyed z 
and although the greater part of the treaſure had been land- 
ed, and carried to Lago, the booty was immenſe, and the 
conſternation of the houſe of Bourbon exceſhve **. 

Before intelligence of this important blow arrived in Eng- 


land, both houſes of parliament had congratulated her ma- 


jeſty on the ſucceſs of her arms, under the earl of Marlbo- 
rouzh, who was ſoon after created a duke, and liberat 
ſupplies were voted for carrying on the war. The good 


humour of the parliament was increaſed, by the news of the 


deſtruction of the enemy's fleet at Vigo: the hopes of the 
nation ran high; the molt vigorous preparations were made, 
and the aſfairs of the allies every where wore a very favour- 


12. Mem de Noatlles, tom. ii. 

14. Id. ibid. Burnct, book vii. Lives of the Aimirals, vol. iii. Lewis XIV. 
who c mbined, with the molt infatiable aud bloody ambition, a ftrangs 
mi ture o Picty and reſignation, writes thus in a conſolatory letter to the 
queen ef Spain then at the head of the government: —“ Events arein the 
„ha ds of Cod, who olten draws good out of what we conſider as our greateſt, 
« mi Fartupes. If it 1s poſible to prevent the bad eFeas of that diſaſter 
© which has happened, your maj - ſty has preyea:ed them. Mm. de Nouiiles 
. | ; : 
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able aſpect. The duke of Savoy, who had been long wa- 
vering, openly deſerted the intereſts of France a P. 1903. 2 
and Spain, and concluded a treaty with the em- Jan. 3. 
peror, to the aſtoniſhment of the houſe of Bourbon; he be- 
ing not only a grandſon of Lewis XIII. but father-in-law to 
the duke of Burgundy, and Philip V. From motives of 
intereſt, Peter VI. king of Portugal, alſo united himſelf to | 
the confederates '*. 

To the deſection of thoſe two . French aſcribed 
their ſubſequent misfortunes i in the war. Lewis XIV, how- 
ever, made great preparations for opening the next cam- 
paign, and was by no means wanting in ſucceſs. Mean- 
:ime the elector of Bavaria, the firm ally of France, carried 
on hoſtilities with vigour in the heart of Germany. He took 
Neuburg, on the Danube, early in the ſeaſon; he defeated 
the Imperialiſts at Paſſau; and having taken Burglenfield 
and Ratiſbon, was joined at Dutlingen by mareſ- 
chal Villars. Afterward, diſappointed in an attempt 
to enter Tyrol, and open a communication with the French 
army in Italy, he rejoined Villars in Suabia. They croſſed 
the Danube; and Villars underſtanding that the count de Sty- 
rum, at the head of twenty thouſand men, was on his march 
to join the formidable army of the prince of Baden, near 
Donawert, ſaid to the elector, ** We mult prevent this: we 
muſt advance, and attack Styrum.“ The elector heſitated, 
and ſaid he would conſult with his miniſters and generals. 
« am your miniſter and general !*? replied Villars: Can 
« you want any other counſel than mine, when the queſtion 
« is about giving battle?“ —Full of apprehenſions for his 
dominions, the elector was {till averſe from the mareſchal's 
propoſal, and not a little difpleaſed at this freedom. Well!” 
ſaid Villars, “ if your highneſs will not ſeize this oppor- 
« tunity with your Bavarians, I will engage with the French 
only :—it muſt not be loſt.” He accordingly ordered his 
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troops to march ; ; and the eleQor, though filled with indig- 
nation, found himſelf under the neceſſity of fighting againſt 
his judgment 16. They attacked the enemy, in the plains of 
Hochſtet, and gained a complete victory. Three 
* thouſand of the Imperialiſts were killed; four 
thouſand were made priſoners; and all their artillery and 
baggage fell into the hands of the conquerors. The yic- 
torious army put the elector of Bavaria in poſſeſſion of Augſ. 
burg; and the road to Vienna being thus laid open, the 
emperor trembled in his capital“. 

The conſternation of Leopold was, in ſome meaſure, ex- 
guſable. The duke of Burgundy, who commanded the 
French army on the fide of Alface, having under him the 
mareſchals Tallard/and Vauban, had made himſelf maſter 
of Old Briſac; and Tallard, before the end of the campaign, 
not only retook Landau, but defeated, with great laughter, 


an army of the allies, under the prince of Heſſe, who was 


advancing to its relief. In Italy, where Staremberg com- 
manded for the emperor, the duke de Vendome diſarmed, 


by ſurpriſe; the troops of the duke of Savoy; reduced Bar- 


ſillio, defeated Viſconti, and took poſſeſſion of the territo- 
Ties of the duke of Modena. 

The F rench were leſs ſucceſsful in the Netherlands; 
where the duke of Marlborough, having concerted meaſyres 
with the States, was eng to appcar early in the field. 
He opened the campaign with the ſiege of Bonne, a ſtrong 
city in the circle of the Lower Rhine, and the uſual reſidence 
of the elector of Cologne. That prince, brother to the 
elector of Bavaria, had placed Banne, with his other domi- 
nions, in the hands of the French at the beginning of the 


war. Though gallantly defended by the marquis d Alegre, 
it was forced to  furrender, after a fi iege of twelye days, 


16. Theſe particulars ate related by Volta're, from the manuſcript Ales 
moirs 'f Mareſchal Pillars, written hy himſe'f. Siecle, chap. xvii, 
37. Id. ibid, 18. Burnet, Vokaire. Henault. 9. Ibid. 
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But notwithſtanding this early ſucceſs, and the ſuppoſed weak - 
neſs of the enemy, Marlborough found it impractic- 
able to penetrate into Flanders; the French army, 
under the mareſchals Boufflers and Villeroy, keeping cauti« 
ouſly within their lines, and the Engliſh general not judging 
it prudent to attempt to force them. He therefore march 
ed back toward the Maeſe, where he took Huy and Lim- 
burg. And Gueldres, after a blockade and bombardment of 
near eighteen months, alſo ſurrendered to the allies **. 

Theſe acquiſitions, however, were by no means a ba- 
lance to the advantages of the enemy in other quarters; 
more eſpecially as the operations of the allies at fea, during 
the ſummer, had been languid and undeciſive; in ſome re- 
ſpects unfortunatez and their negligence ſo great, that the 
Spaniſh treaſure from the Havanna, the joint produce of the 
mines of Mexico and Peru, had arrived ſafe, under convoy 
of a French fleet, and furniſhed the houſe of Bourbon with 
freſh reſources for continuing the war. But the confede- 
rates were not diſcouraged by their loſſes ; nor by an inſur- 
rection in Hungary, which ſpread devaſtation to the gates 
of Vienna, The Engliſh parliament, ſeized with a kind of 
military fury, voted the moſt liberal ſupplies for the enſuing 
campaign; and the emperor, emboldened by the alliance of 
Portugal, from which a paſſage might be opened into the 
heart of the diſputed monarchy, made his ſan Charles aſſume 
the title of King of Spain, he himſelf and the King of the 
Romans renouncing all claim to any part of the ſucceſſion. 
Immediately after this ambitious ſtep tae archduke ſet out 
for the Hague. From Holland, he paſſed over to England; 
where he was treated with great reſpect, and conducted to 
Liſbon by a powerful fleet, having on board a conſiderable 
body of land forces **, 

While the queen of England was exerting herfelf with ſo 
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20. Duke of Bcrwick's Men. vol i. Burnet, vook vii. 21. Id. ibid, 
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much vigour in a. foreign quarrel, in which her ſuhjects 
were little intereſted, the greateſt diſorders prevailed in hep. 
own dominions, The ferment in Scotland, occaſioned by the 
miſcarriage of the ſettlement at Darien, had never yet. fully 
ſubſided; and although that kingdom readily acknowledged 
the queen's authority, the hotteſt jealouſies there prevailed, 
among all ranks of men, reſpecting the independency of their 
crown, and the freedom of their commerce. Theſe jealouſies 
were fomented by the inſidious arts of the Jacovites, and 
the intrigues of the court of St. pd: aided by a poli- 
tical overſight. „ 
When the Engliſh legifiaturs ſettled the cicevfon of ha 
crown on the houſe of Hanover, king William had neglect- 
ed to take the ſame precaution in regard to Scotland; ſo 
that the ſucceſſion to that crown was ſtil] open, This cir- 
cumſtance was now eagerly ſeized by two ſets of men: by 
the adherents of the houſe of Stuart, who hoped to bring in 
the pretended prince of Wales; and by fome real patriots, 
who meant to make uſe of it, in order to reſcue their country 
from that abje& dependence, and even ſlavery, into which 
it had fallen, and in which it had continued, ever fince its 
native ſovereigns had added the weight of the crown of Eng- 
land to their ancient prerogative. Beſide theſe men, meny 
others, who were well diſpoſed toward the proteſtant ſucceſ- 
ſion, zealouſly oppoſed the ſettlement of the Scottiſh crown 
on the deſcendants of the princeſs Sophia, before the ratifi- 
cation of certain articles, which ſhould provide for the in- 
dependency of the kingdom, or unite it intimately with 
England. | 
Nor was the Engliſh nation free from diſcontents. The 
queen, by throwing herſelf entirely into the hands of the 
Tories, had rouſed the reſentment of the Whigs, who were 
in a manner proſcribed, and debarred from office : and an 
ardent deſire of accompliſhing the purpoſe of the Grand 


23. Lockhart's Niem. Purnet, book vii. 
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Alliance, which they themſelves hai ſormed, only had-pre- 
vented them hitherto from obſtructing the meaſures of go- 
vernment. But their patience, under neglect, was at laſt 
worn out: they became jealous, and not without reaſon, of 
deſigns againſt the Proteſtant ſucceſſion. The Tories, in- 
toxicated with their good fortune, had revived all the ex- 
ploded high monarchical and high-church principles; and 
conjecturing that the queen muſt naturally be diſpoſed to 
favour the ſucceſſion of her brother, ſeveral of her miniſters 
held a ſecret correſpondence with the court of St. Germains, 
and hopes were even entertained by that court of obtaining a 
ſpeedy repeal of the Act of Settlement. 1 
In order to forward theſe views, and to complete the ruin 
of their political opponents, the Tories pretended, that both 
the church and monarchy were in danger, from the preva- 
lence of republican and preſbyterian principles; and a bill 
againſt occaſional canformity, which would have excluded 
all diſſenters, and conſequently a great number of the Whigs, 
from all civil offices and public employments, was twice 
preſented to parliament, and as often rejected ?:. The fai- 
lure of this favourite meaſure, and ſeveral other 
circumſtances, indicating the ſtrength of the 
Whigs, induced Marlborough and Godolphin, who are ſaid 
to have been Tories, and even Jacobites in their hearts, to 
conceal their ſentiments, and ſeek ſupport from that power- 
ful party. They forcfaw a formidable oppoſition, and per- 
ſuaded the queen, that it was neceſſary to diſpel the ſtorm, 
by bringing ſome of the more moderate Whigs into admi- 
niſtration, and diſmiſſing a few of the moſt violent Tories **. 
Mr. Harley, ſpeaker. of houſe of commons, afterward cre- 
ated earl of Oxford, and reputed a Whig, becauſe bred a 
diſſenter, was accordingly appointed ſecretary of ſtate, in the 
room of the earl of Nottingham; the office of comptroller- 


A. D. 1704. 


24. Stuart Papers. 25. Burnet, book vii. 
26. Hanover Papers, 17C4- þ | 
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general was beſtowed on his friend, Mr. Manſel; and, at 
his recommendation, Mr. St. John, ſince better known: by 
the title of lord Viſcount Bolingbroke, was advanced, while 
very young, to the lucrative place of fecretary at war. 
This expedient, however, would have been found inſuf. 
ficient to ſecure the miniſtry againſt the violence of the 
Whigs, had not the extraordinary ſucceſs of the next cam- 
paign filenced all oppoſition. Marlborough having concert- 
ed with the miniſters of the States, during the winter, the 
plan of operations, ſet out early in the ſpring to carry it in- 
to execution. As the ſucceſs of the two foregoing campaigns, 
dy making the allies maſters of the Maeſe and Spaniſh 
Guelderland, had provided a ſtrong barrier for the United 
Provinces, the Engliſh general propoſed to march into the 
heart of Germany; in order to protect the emperor, now 
almoſt beſieged in his capital, by the Hungarian malcontents, 
on one ſide, and by the French and Bayarians, on the other. In 
purfuance of this deſign, but under colour of penetrating in- 
to France, he ordered the confederate forces to march to- 
wards Coblentz, where he joined them. Croſſing the Rhine 
at that place, and ſucceſſively the Maine and the Neckar, he 
was met by prince Eugene at Mondelſheim, | 
The reſult of the conference between theſe two great ge- 
nerals, was a junction of the allied army under Marlbo- 
rough, with the Imperialiſts, commanded by the prince of 
3 Baden. That junction being effected, Marlborough 
forced, though with the loſs of five thouſand men, 
the elector of Bavaria's entrenchments, near Nonawert, and 
obliged him to quit the field. In conſequence of this victo- 
ry, the allies got poſſeſſion of Donawert, and obtained a free 
paſſage over the Danube. But as they were incapable, for 
want of magazines, either to continue long on the banks of 
that river, or to penetrate into Bavaria, their ſituation was 
become very precarious, and they eagerly wiſhed to give bat- 


27. Ibid. 
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tle; when the enemy, being reinforced with thirty thouſand 
men, under mareſchal Tallard, reſolved to afford them the 
opportunity they deſired. Before the engagement, the duke 
of Marlborough was alſo joined by prince Eugene, with 
twenty thouſand men, from the Upper Rhine; and, in or- 
der to free himſelf from the timid or treacherous counſels of 
the prince of Baden, be prevailed on him to befiege Ingol- 
ſtadt. The oppoſing armies were now nearly equal, each 
conſiſting of about eighty thouſand men But the French 
generals, Tallatd and Marſin, though men of experience and 
abilities, were much inferior to thoſe of the allies; and the 
elector of Bavaria, though a brave prince, could not be con- 
ſidered as a commander. 

The French and Bavarians were advantageouſly noftel 
on a hill, having the Danube and the village of Blenheim 
on their right: on their left, an extenſive and thick wood, 
from which ran a rivulet, along their front into the Danube. 
This rivulet, in its courſe through the plain, formed an al- 
moſt continued moraſs, the paſſage of which might have 
been rendered very difficult, if it had been properly guarded. 
Twenty-eight battalions, and twelve ſquadrons of dragoons, 
were thrown into the village of Blenheim : eight battalions 
were alſo placed in another village towards the centre; in 
order to fall, in conjunction with thoſe at Blenheim, upon 
the rear of the enemy, when they ſhould paſs the rivulet. 
Their line, which conſiſted chiefly of cavalry, was weakened 
by theſe detachments z and by an unaccountable negligence, 
the allies were permitted not only to one} brook, but to 
form without oppoſition *9. 

Marlborough, who commanded the left wing of the allies, 
having firſt paſſed the brook, ordered the two villages , 2 
to be attacked by the infantry, while he himſelf 5" 7 
led his cavalry againſt thoſe of Tallard. The attack on the 
villages proved unſucceſsful; the Engliſh and Heſſians be- 


23. Meme. du Marg. de Fengulerer. 29. Id Ibid. See alſo Kane's 
Campaigns, i 
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ing repulſed, after three ſucceſſive attempts. The French 
horſe, however, in ſpite of their moſt vigorous efforts, were 
obliged to give ground. They retired behind the ſire of 
ten battalions, which Tallard had ordered to advance to their 
relief. But theſe alſo were broken by the Engliſh foot. 
Marlborough charged home with his horſe ; and drove the 
French cavalry with ſuch precipitation from the field, that 
moſt of thoſe who eſcaped the ſword were drowned in the 
Danube. The ten advanced battalions of the enemy's 
foot were, at the ſame time, charged on all ſides, and cut in 
Pieces. Tallard himſelf was taken priſoner, n wich 
many other officers of diſtinction. 8 

Meanwhile prince Eugene, who commanded the right 
wing of the confederates, after having been thrice repulſed, 
had broken the French and Bavarians, under the elector and 
Marlin ; and though they could fcarce be ſaid to have been 
routed, they no ſooner heard of Tallard's defeat, than they 
left the field, with every mark of hurry and diſgrace. The 
twenty-eight battalions of foot, and twelve ſquadrons of dra- 
goons, in the village of Blenheim, all veterans, and the beſt 
troops in France, were now abandoned to their fate. After 
a vigorous, but ineffectual ſally, they found themſelves ob- 
liged to ſurrender at diſcretion “. - Such, my dear Philip, 
was the famous battle of Blenheim, in which the French and 
Bavarians, including killed and taken, loſt near forty thou- 
ſand men. Their camp-equipage, baggage, artillery, and 
every trophy that can diitinguiſh a complete victory, fell into 
the hands of the conquerors. Theſe trophies, however, 
were not acquired without conſiderable loſs of blood. The 
allies had five thouſand men killed, and near eight thouſand 
wounded *. 

As no modern victory, between diſciplined armies, was 
ever more deciſive than this, none could be followed by 
more ſudden or important conſeguences. The emperor 


30. Feuquieres. Burnet. Voltaire, 31. Ibid. 
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was relieved from his fears; the Hungarian malcontents 
were over-awed; and the conqueſts and dominions of the 
elector of Bavaria fell, at once, into the hands of Leopold, 
who revenged ſeverely. on the ſubjects of that prince, the 
exceſſes which had been committed on his own. An extent 
of ſeventy leagues of country was expoſed to all the ravages | 
of war. Broken, ruined and diſperfed, the forces of Lewis 
XIV. left a free and uninterrupted march to the confede- 
rates from the Danube to the Rhine; and the wretched re- 
mains of that army, which at the beginning of the ſeafon 
had ſpread terror to the gates of Vienna, was obliged to take 
ſhelter within the frontiers of France. The victors croſſed 
the Rhine: they entered Alſace; and the important for- 
treſſes of Landau and Trierbach ſurrendered to them before 
the cloſe of the campaign **. | 

But the ſame good fortune, which attended the arms of 
the confederates in Germany, did not extend to every. Wenz 
of operations. In Flanders, during this ſummer, the war 
being merely defenſive, produced no event either brilliant or 
important. On the Portugueſe ſide of Spain, the archduke, 
who had aſſumed the title of Charles III. was able to make 
no progreſs. On the contrary, Philip V. aſſiſted by the 
duke of Berwick, carried the war into Portugal; took ſeve- 
ral places, and defeated all the attempts of the allies to invade 
Caſtile . In hun the W proved, upon the whole, 

favourable 


32. Voltaire. Tindal. Burnet. 

33. Notwithſtanding theſe important ſervices, the duke of Berwick was 
recalled. Of this matter, he gives the following curious account : „ The 
« duke of Gramont, the French miniſter at Madrid, had taken it into his 
head that he was to govern there as deſpotically as the cardinals Richelieu 
© and Mazarine had formerly done in France. I had no objection to this, with 
reſpect to rhe civil department, but in the military, I was reſolved that he 
© ſhould not have the fame ſway; thinking it reaſonable that I ſhould be con- 
* ſulted in every thing, and even that my plans ſhovld be adopted, as I muſt 
« be anſwerable ſor the ſucceſs of the whole. From theſe contrary humours 
« it followed, that Gramont took upon him to order every thing, without 
© conſulting or communicating with me; and I, on the other hand, ſteady to 
: , « my 
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favourable to the houſe of Bourbon. The caſtle of Suza, 
the city of Pignerol, Vercelli, Vvrea, and OR were re⸗ 
duced by Vendome . i | 
The operations at ſea, during this memorable ty ws 
ſcarcely leſs important than thoſe by land. The combined 
ſteet of England and Holland, which carried the archduke 
to Liſbon, having failed in an attempt upon Barcelona, 
where a party was ſuppoſed to have been formed for the 
houſe of Auſtria, appeared before Gibraltar; and that ſtrong 
fortreſs, hitherto deemed impregnable, was taken at the firſt 
aſſault. Aſtoniſhed ar the intrepidity of the Engliſh failors, 
who aſcended the mole ſword in hand, the governor imme- 
diately ſurrendered the place; which was committed to the 
care of the * of Heſſe Darmſtadt, for the . of Eng- 
land 5. 

Nor was the acquiſition of this great key of the Mediters 
ranean the only advantage reſulting from the enterpriſe, 
Part of the Spaniſh army employed in Portugal being withs 
drawn, for the purpoſe of retaking Gibraltar, a ſtop was by 
that means put to the progreſs of Philip V. who might other- 
wile have advanced to the gates of Liſbon; and the French 
fleet, to the number of fifry-two fhips of the line, under the 
count de Toulouſe, coming to the aid of the beſiegers, was 
defeated off Malaga, by the combined fleet, commanded 
by Sir George Rooke arid Calemberg, the Dutch admiral. 
The force on both ſides was nearly equal, and the battle was 


« my ptinciple, refuſed to execute any enterpfize of which I did not approve. 
The dukeꝰs recall was the confequence of this commendable pride. 

When the mareſchal de Teſſẽ, who ſucceeded to the chief command in Spaing 
atrived at Madrid, he naturally enquired of the queen if ſhe had not reafon ts 
be (atisfied with the campaign which the duke of Berwick had made. She 
ſaid he was much eſteemed, and had rei:dered great fervice to the kingdom. 
« Why then,“ anfwered Teſſe, © have you had him recalled ?”—« If I muſt 
« tell you, repiied the queen peeviſhly, he is a great obſtinate devil of an 
« Englifirman, who will always have his own way.” Berwick's Ment. 
tom i. | 34% Henault, 1704, 
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obſtinate and bloody, though no ſhip was either ſunk or taken. 
This was partly owing to the interpoſition of night, and part- 
ly to the ſhifting of the wind, which enabled the French to 
elude all the endeavours of the confederates to renew the 
engagement . Lewis XIV. affected, however, to claim 
the victory. But it was obvious to all Europe, that the 
combined fleet kept the ſea; and that the French took re- 
fuge in their own ports, inſtead of lending any aſſiſtance to 
the Spaniards before Gibraltar. 

Theſe fortunate events, but more eſpecially the memor- 
able victory obtained at Blenheim, which was juſtly aſctibed 
to Engliſh valour, diffuſed a general joy over the nation. 
This joy communicated itſelf to the repreſentatives of the 
people, who granted very liberal ſupplies for proſecuting the 
war, with the utmoſt readineſs; and the whole buſineſs of 
parliament was not only conducted with harmony, but car» 
ried forward with zeal and expedition. Pleaſed with the 
humiliation of the houſe of Bourbon, the Whigs, inſtead of 
oppoſing the miniſtry, uſed every endeavour to engage the 
duke of Marlborough in their cauſe ; and Godolphin, either 
from policy, or principle, threw himſelf — into their 
hands. 

The queen diſſolved the parliament 3 and the Whigs, 
whoſe principles recommended them to the inde- 
pendent part of the kingdom, having the counten- 
ance of government, and the ſupport of the moneyed inte- 
reſt, obtained a decided majority in the new houſe of com- 
mons. The elections went generally in their favour, notwith- 
ſtanding the clamour raiſed by the Tories of the danger of 
the church, and the growth of Preſbyterianiſm. Both houſes 
now paſſed a vote, That the church was in a ſafe and flou- 
riſhing condition, and that whoever ſhould ſuggeſt that the 
eſtabliſhed religion was in danger, was an enemy to the 
queen, the church, and the kingdom. They alfo, to the 


A. D. 1705, 
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great diſappointment of che Tories, already mortified by the 
foregoing vote, repealed two ſevere laws againſt the com- 
merce and people of Scotland, in order to induce the parlia- 
ment of that kingdom to ſettle the crown on the houſe of 
Hanover, as well as to liſten to propoſals for a treaty of union 
with England 7; meaſures highly neceſſary to the welfare 
of both kingdoms, and eſſential to the ſecurity of the Pro- 
teſtant Succeſſion. 

While the Engliſh parliament was taking theſe prudent 
ſteps for ſecuring the peace of the kingdom, as well as for 
proſecuting the war with vigour, France was not only de- 
preſſed by external misfortunes, but diſtracted by internal 
commotions. Though the Hugonots were chiefly extermi- 
nated, or induced, from motives of fear or intereſt, to con- 
form to the eſtabliſhed religion, by the rewards that were 
held out to them, and the ſevere perſecution which they had 
ſuffered, both before and after the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, yet many of them had taken refuge in the Cevennes, 
a mountainous country in the ſouth of France, where they 
Ted a ſavage life along with the rude natives, under the 
name of Camiſards, and enjoyed their religion in a ſtate of 
barbarity. Like zealots of all ſets, when ignorant and per- 
ſecuted, they believed themſelves to be the peculiar favourites 
of heaven, and laid claim to the higheſt gifts of infpiration. 
They had their prophets and propheteſſes, who aſſumed an 
abſolute authority over them, and are ſaid to have excited 
them to the moſt atrocious cruelties, both againſt the catho- 
lics and the refractory part of their own ſect 35. 

37. Journals 1705. Burnet, hook vii. 

38. Duke of Berwick's Mem. vol i.“ I have heard mareſchal Villiers re- 
& late,” ſays Voltaire, © that, aſking Cavalier, the moſt conſiderable of their 
« chiefs, How, at hs years, being little above twenty, he could acquire fo much 
© authority over a headſtrong undiſciplined rabble ? he replied, that when- 
« ever they reſuſed to obey, his propheteis (known among them by the name 
&« of the Great Mary) was inſtantly ſeized with a fit of inſpiration, and con- 
« demned the refractory to the puniftment of «cath, without any form of 


trial. And having myſelf, adds the hiſtorian, * put the ſame queſtion to 
4 Cavalier, he returned the fame anſwer.” Sizle, chap. xxx11. A 
t. 
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At length, encouraged by theſe viſionaries, by their in- 
creaſing numbers, and by the promiſes of the confederates, 
the Camiſards, on the commencement of the war, in 1701, 
began to mingle politics with their religion. They demanded 
liberty of conſcience, and an exemption from taxes! 
and took arms to ſupport their pretenſions. Several generals 
were ſent againſt them, with various ſucceſs, and among 
others the celebrated mareſchal Villars; who, after making 
them ſenſible of his power, entered into treaty with them, 
in 1704. But they, ſuſpecting the ſincerity of the court, 
broke off the negociation, when it was almoſt finiſhed z and 
Villars being recalled, in order to enter on a more important 
ſcene of action, the duke of Berwick was diſpatched againft 
them, on his return from Spain. As ſeverity was now be- 
come as neceſſary as it was formerly impolitic, the duke 
exerciſed it without reſerve, and ſoon reduced the Camiſards 
to obedience . | 

Lewis XIV. although deſtitute of that ſuperior magna- 
nimity which is never vainly elated, and which can calmly 
look down on the higheſt ſucceſs, poſſeſſed in an eminent 
degree that Chriſtian fortitude which enables the ſoul to bear 
misfortunes with compoſure and reſignation. Though ac- 
cuſtomed to victory, he received the intelligence of the ruin 
of his army at Blenhcim, without any marks of confuſion, 


39. For this ſeverity, the duke of Berwick makes the follewing manly 
apology : * Aſſiſted by the underſtanding and advice ef M. de Baſville, one 
«© of the moſt ſenſible men in France, I made it my buſineſs to prevent every 
„thing that might tend to excite commotions, and declared, That I came 
© neither as a perſecutor nor a miſſionary, but with a reſolution to do equal 
« juſtice to every one; to protect all who ſhould behave themſelves as faith» 
© ful ſubjects of the king, and to puniſh with the utmoſt rigour thoſe who 
© ſhould dare to oppoſe his authority.—I know,” adds he, “ that attempts 
<«< have been made in many countries, to blacken our proceedings a gainſt theſe 
people; but I can proteſt as a man of honour, that there is no. ſort of 
« crimes of which the Camiſards had not been guilty. To rebellion, ſacri- 
« lege, murder, theft, and licentiouſneſs, they joined the moſt unheard of 
cruelties; ſo far even as to have prieſts broiled, to rip out the bowels of 
pregnant women, and to-roaſt their children!” Mem. vol. 4. 
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and took the moſt vigorous ſteps for repairing his loſs, as 


well as for checking the progreſs of the victorious enemy. 
At the end of the campaign, however, he found that he had 


been ſtript of great part of his former conqueſts. . But 


France, and even Flanders, was ſtill entire; and as he un- 
derſtood that the duke of Marlborough intended, next cam- 


paign, to carry the war, by the Moſelle, into the heart of 


his dominions, he aſſembled, on that fide, an army of ſe- 
venty thouſand men, under the. command of mareſchal 
Villars. The Engliſh general having croſſed the Moſelle 


and the Saar, in the month of May, paſſed the defile of 


Taveren, and advanced to Delft. But not being joined by 
the prince of Baden, as he expected, he was obliged to re- 
treat: and ſo maſterly was the conduct of Villars, his anta- 
goniſt, that he was not able to effect any * of con- 
ſequence during the campaign 

Though the emperor „ whoſe death made no 
change in the political ſyſtem of the confederates, was ſuc- 
ceeded in the imperial throne by his fon Joſeph, King of 
the Romans, a prince of greater vigour and abilities, the 
ſluggiſhneſs of the Germanic body, and the obſtinacy of the 
prince of Baden, prevented the allied army from making 
any progreſs on the fide of Flanders. In Italy, the French 
ſtill maintained their ſuperiority. The duke de Vendome 
took Villa Franca and Verue: he repulſed the Imperialiſts, 
under prince Eugene, in attempting to force the paſſage of 
the Adda, at the bridge of Caſſano; and the duke of Savoy, 
no longer able to keep the field, was obliged to ſhut him- 
ſelf up in Turin, without any proſpect of relief “. 

The confederates were more fortunate in Spain. The 
mareſchal de Teſfle, after loſing a vaſt number of men, 
was forced to raiſe the ſiege of Gibraltar; and he had 


alſo the mortification, a few days before he abandoned the 


enterprize, to behold a French fleet that was come to his 
aſſiſtance, under the famous de Pontis, defeated, and chiefly 


40. Burret. \ gita.re. Hainault. 41. Ibid. 
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taken or deſtroyed, by an Engliſn ſquadron, commanded by 
ſir John Leake. Encouraged by theſe favourable events, the 
confederates entered the enemy's country, on the frontiers 
of Beira and Alantejo, and reduced the principal places in 
the province of Eſtramadura. In other quarters they were 
ſtill more ſucceſsful. An Engliſh fleet, conducted by Sir 
Cloudeſly Shovel, carrying five thouſand land forces, under 
the celebrated earl of Peterborough, being joined at Liſbon 
by Sir John Leake and the Dutch admiral Allemande, and 
reinforced with ſome troops from the confederate army in 
Portugal, took on board the archduke, and failed for the 
| coaſt of Catalonia, where he was ſuppoſed to have many 
friends. Alarmed at the appearance of ſuch a formidable 
force, the Spaniards, in general, declared for the houſe of 
Auſtria. The fortreſſes of Lerida and Tortoſa were yielded 
without a blow : Barcelona, though furniſhed with a garri- 
ſon of five thouſand men, under the duke de Popoli, was 
obliged to ſurrender, and almoſt the whole kingdom of Va- 
lencia, as well as the province of Catalonia, ſubmitted to 
Charles III =. | 

The particulars of the ſiege of Barcelona, as related by 
Voltaire, are too much for the honour of this country to be 
omitted by an Engliſh hiſtorian. The earl of Peterborough, 
ſays he, a man in every reſpect reſembling thoſe imaginary 
heroes that the Spaniards have repreſented in their romances, 
propoſed to the prince of Heſſe Darmſtadt to force, ſword 
in hand, the entrenchments that covered fort Montjouy and 
the town. The enterprize was accordingly executed with 
ſucceſs; but with the loſs of the brave prince of Heſſe, who 
was killed in the attack. The garriſon, however, ſtill held 
out; when a bomb, directed at Montjouy, happening to 
enter the powder-magazine, it blew up with a terrible explo- 
ſion, and the fort inſtantly ſurrendered. The town ſoon 
after offered to capitulate; and the duke de Popoli, the go- 


42. Purnet, book vii. Mem. de Noailler, tom. ii. 
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vernor, came to the gate, in order to adjuſt the articles with 
Peterborough. But before they were ſigned, tumultuous 
ſhouts were heard. You betray us!“ exclaimed Popoli. 
c Whilſt we, with honour and ſincerity, are here treating 
« with you, your troops have entered the town by the ram- 
« parts, and are murdering, plundering, and committing 
« every ſpecies of violence.“ 

“ You are miſtaken,” replied „ — Theſe 
& muſt be the troops of the prince of Darmſtadt. There 
« is only one expedient left to ſave your town: allow me 
&« freely to enter it with my Engliſhmen. I will ſoon make 
4 all quiet, and come back to conclude the capitulation.” 
Theſe words he uttered with an air of dignity and truth, 
which, joined to a ſenſe of preſent danger, induced the go- 
vernor to comply. Attended by ſome of his officers, he 
haſtened into the ſtreets, where the licentious ſoldiery, but 
more eſpecially the Germans and Catalans, were pillaging 
the houſes of the principal inhabitants. He drove them from 
their prey: he obliged them to give up even the booty they 
had ſeized; and he happily reſcued from their hands the 
ducheſs de Popoli, when on the point of being diſhonoured, 
and reſtored her to her huſband *. In a word, after having 
queiled every appearance of diſorder in the town, he return- 
ed to the gate, and finiſhed the capitulation with the gover- 
nor; to the utter aſtoniſhment of the Spaniards, at find- 
ing ſo much honour and generoſity in a people, whom they 
had hitherto been accuſtomed to conſider only as mercileſs 
heretics “. 

Theſe acquiſitions, and fplendid atchievements in Spain, 
ſo flattering to the pride of the Engliſh nation, made the 
people, and even the parliament, eager to proſecute the 
war, notwithſtanding the ſmall ſucceſs in other quarters, 


4. Sjecle, chap. xix. 

4:. Id. ibid. Burnet mentions this tumult, but in a manner ſomewhat dif- 
ferent. (H. Own Times, book vii.) He was no friend to the car] of Peter- 
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Nor was the houſe of Bourbon leſs diſpoſed to vigorous 
meaſures. The check given to the confederates on the 
Moſelle, joined to the rapid progreſs of the French arms in 
Italy, having elated anew the ſpirit of Lewis XIV. he raſhly 
reſolved, during the enſuing campaign, to act offenſively in 
the Low Countries; at the ſame time that he ſhould trip the 
duke of Savoy of his dominions, ſupport his grandſon in 
Spain, and maintain an army in Germany. And to all theſe 
attempts he was perhaps equal, had the abilities of his gene- 
rals been adequate to the number and the valour of his troops. 
His hopes in regard to Savoy, at leaſt, were by no means pre- 
ſumptuous. The duke of Berwick had taken Nice in the begin- 
ning of the year: and Vendome having defeated the Imperial- 
iſts at Calcinato, in the month of April, ordered 
Turin to be inveſted. On the fide of Germany, 
mareſchal Villars juſtified the confidence of his maſter, by 
driving the prince of Baden before him ; and had not his army 
been weakened by detachments, in order to ſupply the loſſes 
occaſioned by the miſconduct of other commanders, he might 
have penetrated into the heart of the empire“. The ardour 
of mareſchal Villeroy, in Flanders, led the way to the fu- 
ture misfortunes of Lewis. 

The duke of Marlborough, having made every prepara- 
tion for a vigorous campaign, joined the united army of 
England and Holland, between Brochloen and Groſſwaren, 
on the 20th of May. Mareſchal Villeroy, with a ſuperior 
army, had advanced to Tirlemont ; and, ambitious of en- 
tering the liſts with Marlborough, he precipitately puſhed 
forward to Ramillies. On gaining the heights, where riſes 
the Little Geete, he perceived the ailies in full march toward 
him, and immediately Zormed his army in order of battle. 
The Geete, and an impaſſable moraſs running along its banks, 
covered his left wing, and prevented it alike from being at- 


A.D. 1706, 


45. Rarre, Hips. d Allemagne, tom. x. | Voltaire, Siccle, chap. xix. Bur- 
net, book vii. 
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tacked and from charging the enemy: the village of Ramil- 
lies, ſituated in a plain near the ſource of the Geete, was 
oppoſed before his centre, which conſiſted entirely of in- 
fantry: the village of Tavieres, on the banks of the Me- 
haign, covered his right wing; and an open and level 
ſpace, . between Tavieres and Ramillies, about a mile and 
a half in length, was filled with an hundred ſquadrons 
of horſe . 15 15 

Such was the diſpoſition of the French forces in the bat- 

tle of Ramillies, and ſuch the ground on which it was 

fought. Marlborough, perceiving the defects of that dif- 

_ poſition, ordered a feigned attack to be made on the leſt 
wing of the enemy; and although this was utterly imprac- 
ticable, it ſerved to confuſe Villeroy, and to prevent him 
from bringing the troops of that wing to ſupport his centre, 
on which the Engliſh general fell with all the. faot that com- 
poſed his own. The Dutch infantry, under Auverquerque, 
attacked at the ſame time the enemy's right wing. But the 
French ſtill making a gallant reſiſtance, Marlborough ordered 
all his cavalry to advance to the charge; and in leſs than 
half an hour, the whole centre of the enemy was broken 
and routed. The right wing alſa gave way before the 
Dutch, and confuſion, ſlaughter, and flight, every where 
prevailed *7. A complete victory remained to the allies, 
who took one hundred pieces of cannon, one hundred and 
twenty military trophies, and a great quantity of baggage, 
with the loſs of little more than two thouſand men, while 
the French loſt near twenty thouſand **. 

The total conqueſt of Brabant, and almoſt all Spaniſh 
Flanders, was the immediate conſequence of this victory. 
Louvain, Bruſſels, Antwerp, Ghent, Oudenarde, and other 
places, ſurrendered at diſcretion. Oſtend, ſo famous for 
its long ſiege in the laſt century, put the firſt ſtop to the 
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progreſs of the confederates. It was forced, however, to ca- 
pitulate, after a ſiege of ten days. Even Menin, fortified ac- 
cording to the moſt perfect rules of art, and defended by a 
garriſon of ſix thouſand men, ſurrendered in three weeks; 
and the operations of the campaign were concluded with the 
taking of Ath and Dendermonde, the French not daring to 
attempt their relief *?, 

The conſequences of the battle of Ramillies were not 
confined to Flanders; they extended even to Italy, where 
Lewis XIV. hoped the taking of Turin would afford ſome 
conſolation for his loſſes in other quarters. The fiege of 
this large and important city was committed to the duke de 
Feuiliade, ſon-in-law to Chamillard, the miniſter for war, 
who furniſhed him with every thing that could poſſibly con- 
tribute to render ſuch an undertaking ſucceſsful ; with one 
hundred and forty pieces of battering cannon; one hundred 
and ten thouſand bullets; one hundred and fix thouſand 
cartouches of one ſort, and three hundred thouſand of an- 
other; twenty-one thouſand bombs; twenty-ſeven thouſand 
ſeven hundred grenades ; fifteen thouſand bags of earth; 
thirty thouſand inſtruments for pioneering, and one million 
two hundred thouſand pounds of powder; beſide a vaſt 
quantity of lead, iron, tin, ropes, ſulphur, faltpetre, and 
every thing requiſite for miners . The preparations, in a 
word, were ſuch as ſtartle the imagination; and Feuillade, 
being a man of courage and activity, conducted the opera- 
tions with vigour, but contrary to all the rules of art. Hav- 
ing begun the attack on the ſtrongeſt ſide, and neglected to 
ſurround the whole town, the inhabitants of the country 
could ſend ſupplies, both of men and proviſions, to the gar- 
riſon; ſo that all the ardour which he ſhewed, in many re- 
peated aſſaults, ſerved only to diminiſh the number of the 
beſiegers 5". The place, however, mult at length have been 
taken, notwithſtanding the blunders of Feuillade, but for 


49. Voltaire, ubi ſup, 50. Voltaire, ec e, chap, xix. 57. Id. ibid, 
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one of thoſe great events on which _— the fate of na- 
tions. 


Prince Eugene was fo Gans, that it was thought he 
could not advance to ſuccour Turin. He was on the eaſt 
ſide of the Adige; and as that river, on the weſt fide, was 

fortified with a long chain of entrenchments, the paſſage 
ſeemed impracticable. The beſiegers conſiſted of forty-ſix 
ſquadrons and an hundred battalions. Vendome, in order 
to favour their operations, remained ſtationed on the banks 
of the Adige, from the 13th of May to the 20th of June. 
He had with him ſeventy battalions and ſixty ſquadrons ; 
and, with this force, he did not doubt but he ſhould be able 
to obſtruct the approach of prince Eugene. 

But, unfortunately for the affairs of the houſe of Bourbon 
in Italy, Vendome was recalled, to collect the broken re- 
mains of Villeroy's army in Flanders; and, if poſſible, to ſtem 
the tide of misfortune in that quarter. Before his depar- 
ture, however, he had found it impoſſible to prevent prince 
Eugene from paſſing the Adige, and even the Po. He was 
ſucceeded in the chief command by the duke of Orleans, 
nephew to Lewis XIV. aſſiſted by the mareſchal de Marſin, 
and other experienced officers. As prince Eugene had paſſ- 
ed the Po, in ſpite of Vendome, he croſſed the Tenaro, in 
ſight of the duke of Orleans. He took Carpi, Corregio, and 
Reggio; and having ſtolen a march upon the French, he 
was joined, near Aſti, by the duke of Savoy, who not chuſ- 
ing to ſhut himſelf up in his capital, had taken refuge in the 
vallies of Lucerne, amongſt his proteſtant ſubjects, the Va- 
dois, and occaſionally annoyed the beſiegers with a ſmall 
body of cavalry ** 

Nothing now remained for the duke of Orleans but to 
join Feuillade at the camp before Turin. Prince Eugene 
followed him thither, with all expedition, determined to raiſe 
the ſiege. It there fore became neceſſary for the French now 
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to reſolve, whether they ſhould wait for the enemy in their 
lines, or march out and meet him in the field. A council 
of war was accordingly called, conſiſting of the mare ſchal 
de Marſin, the duke de Feuillade, Abbergotti, St. Fremont, 
and other lieutenant- generals. If we remain in our lines,” 
ſaid the duke of Orleans, © we ſhall certainly be defeated. 
« They are fifty miles in extent; and our numbers, though 
« great, are not ſufficient to defend them. The. Doria, 
« which runs through our camp, will prevent our troops 
« from ſpeedily ſuccouring each other. And, in waiting 
&* for an attack, the French loſe one of their greateſt advan- 
« tages; that vehemence, and thoſe firſt movements of ar- 
« dour, which ſo often determine the events of war. It is 
« therefore, my opinion, we ought .to march againſt the 
„ enemy.” All the lieutenant-generals, with one voice, re- 
plied, “ Let us march!“ but the mareſchal de Marſin pro- 
duced an order, ſigned by the king, commanding them not 
to offer, but to wait for battle **, 

That order, with which the duke of Orleans was obliged 
to comply, hurt his pride, and confuſed the meaſures of the 
French generals; who, being of different opinions, dilputed 
long, without coming to any fixed determination, how to 
act. Meanwhile prince Eugene, having made his diſpoſi- 
tions, fell ſuddenly on their entrenchments; and, after an 
obſtinate ſtruggle of two hours, entered their camp, drove 
them from all their poſts, and took their cannon, baggage, 
ammunition, and military cheſt. 'The duke of Orleans was 
ſlightly wounded, and the mareſchal de Marſin mortally, 
The whole French army was routed and diſperſed; and, al- 
though the number of the killed did not exceed three thou- 
ſand, ſuch was the terror of the fugitives, that they retreated 
immediately toward Pignerol, and made the beſt of their way 


63. Id. ibid. It was this timidity of the court of Verſailles which made 
prince Eugene ſay, in a complimentary letter to the duke of Marlborough, 

that he © felt the eſſects of the battle of Ramillies, even in Italy.“ *. 
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into Dauphiny ** : ſo that the houſe of Bourbon loſt, at one 
blow, the duchics of Milan and Mantua, the principality of 
Piedmont, and eventually the kingdom of Naples. 

The confederates, notwithſtanding fome unfavourable 
circumſtances, were no leſs ſucceſsful in Spain. The arch- 
duke Charles having eſtabliſhed himſelf in that kingdom, 
during the winter, by the aſſfiſtance of the Engliſh troops, 
under the earl of Peterborough, Philip V. and the mareſchal 
de 'Tafle advanced againſt him in the ſpring, with an army 
of twenty thoufand men; and obliged him to take ſhelter in 

Barcelona, which they beſieged, while the count de 'Voulouſe, 
with a French fleet, blocked it up by ſea. Fort Montjouy 
was taken; and the French and Spaniards were preparing 
for the aſſault of the town, a practicable breach being al- 
ready made, when Sir John Leake, with a ſuperior fleet, ap- 
pearing on the coaſt, the count de Toulouſe judged it pru- 
dent to retire in the night. A reinforcement was thrown 
into the. place; and Philip V. and the mareſchal de Taſfe 
raiſed the ſiege with the utmoſt precipitation and diforder, 
leaving behind them their cannon, their proviſions, and their 
implements of war, with all their ſick and wounded mens“. 
This diforder was partly occaſioned by an almoſt total eclipfe 
of the ſun, which happened as they were marching off, and 
completed the confuſion of the ſuperſtitious Spaniards 5*. 

While Philip V. was returning in diſgrace to his capital, 
with his broken and ruined army, the Engliſh and Portu- 
gueſe, having entered Eſtramadura with forty thouſand men, 
under the command of the earl of Galway, and the marquis 
de las Minas, made themſelves maſter of Alcantaraz Cividad 
Roderigo, Salamanca, and the port of Eſpinar. And the 
duke of Berwick, who was again appointed to the chief 
command in Spain, being too weak to obſtruct their pro- 
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greſs, they directed their march, and penetrated, without 
reſiſtance, to Madrid. Philip was obliged to remove, with 
his court, to Burgos: and the Engliſh and Portugueſe, on 
the ſame day that they entered his capital in triumph, re- 
ceived intelligence, chat the count de Santa Cruz had deli- 
vered Carthagena and the gallies into their hands. 

The archduke was proclaimed king of Spain, under the 
name of Charles III. and had he advanced immediately to 
the ſcat of power, the Spaniſh crown would have been tranſ- 
ſerred for ever from the houſe of Bourbon. But he loitered 
unaccountably in the neighbourhood of Barcelona, while the 
Engliſh and Portugueſe diflolved in ſloth and debauchery at 
Madrid. In the mean time, Philip V. having collected a 
ſuperior army, Galway and las Minas were forced to quit 
that city. The duke of Berwick hung cloſe on their rear, 
and gained ſome advantages over them; yet they, having ef- 
feed a junction with the earl of Peterborough and the 
archduke, paſſed ſafely into the kingdom of Valencia, and 
diſpoſed their quarters in ſuch a manner as to cover the king- 
doms of Arragon and Catalonia, and preſerve, at the ſame 
time, a free entrance into Caſtile. Carthagena, however, 
was retaken before the cloſe of the campaign. But that loſs 
was more than balanced by the acquiſition of the iſlands of 
Majorca and Ivica, which the Engliſh fleet, under Sir John 
Leake, ſubjected to the dominion of Charles III“. * 

During theſe important tranſactions in the South and 
Weſt of Europe, the affairs of the North and Eaſt had un- 
dergone a conſiderable change. The progreſs of that revo- 
lution it muſt now be our buſineſs to trace; as it began, 
about this time, to threaten the confederates by its con- 
ſequences. | 

Charles XII. of Sweden, agreeable to that reſolution 
which he had formed of dethroning the king of Poland, by 


57. Mem, de Noailles, tom. ii. Burnct, book vii. Due of Berwick's Mem. 
vol. i. 


means 


means of the diſcontents of his own ſubjects, entered into 
a ſecret correſpondence with Rajouſky, the cardinal primate, 
who was active in rouſing the jealouſy of the nobles ſo that 
Auguſtus II. found, on calling a diet, which broke up in a 
tumultuous manner, in February 1702, that the malecon- 
tents compoſed the majority of that aſſembly. The ſenate 
was not more loyally diſpoſed. Willing, therefore, to hum- 
ble himſelf before the Swediſh monarch, rather than ſubmit 
to the inſolent demands of his factious ſubjects, Auguſtus 
attempted ſecretly to treat with that prince. But Charles, 
ſuſpecting his deſign, and ſtill burning with revenge, obſti- 
nately refuſed to ſee the counteſs of Koningſmark, a Swediſh 
hdy, who was intruſted with the negociation, while he re- 
ceived with the higheſt marks of reſpect an embaſly from the 
ſenate. He aſſured the deputies, that he took arms againft 
Auguſtus and the Saxons, not againſt the Poles, whom he 
ſhould ever eſteem his friends and allies. But. inſtead of 
agrecing to a conference, as they propoſed, he only told 
them bluntly, that he would confer with them at War- 
ſaw 

Charles accordingly marched toward that capital, which 
opened its gates to him on the firſt ſummons. The Poliſh 
nobility had chiefly retired to their country feats, and the 
king to Cracow. While Auguſtus was there aſſembling 
his forces, the cardinal-primate, whoſe treachery was yet un- 
diſcovered, appeared among the few perſons of diſtinction 
who {till adhered to their ſovereign, and intimated to him, 
that the king of Sweden was believed to be very well in- 
clined to liſten to terms of accommodation; and he humbly 
begged leave to wait on the terrible warrior for that pur- 
poſe. His inſidious offer was accepted, and he and count 
Leczinſki had an; audience of Charles in the neighbourhood 
of Warſaw. They found the Swediſh monarch clad in a coat 
of coarſe blue cloth, with braſs buttons, large jack-boots, and 
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buck-ſkin gloves that reached to his elbows. After they 
had talked together ſtanding, for about a quarter of an hour, 
Charles put an end to the conference, by ſaying aloud, I 
will never grant the Poles peace, till they have elected a 
new king 5? !” The primate, who expected ſuch a declara- 
tion, ordered it tc be notified to all the Palatines ; afſuring 
them, that it gave him great concern, but repreſenting, at 
the ſame time, the abſolute neceſſity of complying with the 
requeſt of the conquering Swede. 

Auguſtus, on receiving this intelligence, ſaw that he muſt 
either relinquith his crown, or reſolve to preſerve it by force 
of arms: and he took the moſt vigorous meaſures for appeal- 
ing to the deciſion of the ſword. Having ſtrengthened his Saxon 
guards, on which he placed his chief dependence, with the 
ſuccours of the nobility of the palatinate of Cracow, who 
ſtill remained faithful to him, and alſo with that body of 
Poliſh troops which bore the name of the Army of the Crown, 
he marched in queſt of the king of Sweden. Nor was he 
long in meeting with his antagoniſt, that prince having al- 
ready taken the field with the ſame hoſtile views. The 
contending kings met in a ſpacious plain near Gliſſaw, be- 
tween Warſaw and Cracow. Auguſtus led about twenty- 
four thouſand men, Charles little above half that number, 
yet he advanced to the charge with intrepidity; and although 
the king of Poland performed every thing that could be ex- 
pected from a gallant prince fighting for his crown, he was 
defeated with great ſlaughter. Thrice did he rally his troops 
in perſon, and attempt to reſtore the battle, but in vain : all 
his efforts were fruitleſs. The Saxons only could be ſaid to 
fight for him. The Poles, who formed his right wing, gave 
ground in the beginning of the engagement. Some fled 
through fear, others from diſaffection. The valour and good 
fortune of Charles prevailed. He gained a complete victory, 
with all the honours that could attend it: he took poſſeſ- 


59- Id. ibid. | 
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ſion of the enemy's camp; and their baggage, their cannon, 
and even the military cheſt of Auguſtus fell into his 
hands . | 

The king of Sweden halted not a moment on the field 
of battle. He directed his march inſtantly to Cracow, 
which ſurrendered without firing a gun. Determined ſtill 
to purſue Auguſtus, in order to prevent his aſſembling a 
new army, Charles quickly left that city; but his thigh- 

bone being broken ſoon after, in conſequence of the fall of 
his horſe, he was confined to his bed for ſix weeks. During 
this interval of repoſe, the king of Poland aſſembled a diet 

at Lublin; where, by his affability, engaging manner, and 
fine accompliſhments, he in a great meaſure recovered the 
affections of his ſubjects. All the Palatines ſwore that they 
would continue faithful to their ſovereign. They agreed to 
maintain an army of fifty thouſand men for his defence; 
and they reſolved, that forty days ſhould be allowed the king 
of Sweden finally to determine, whether he was diſpoſed to 
peace or war. 

Before the expiration of that term, Charles being able to 
go abroad, overturned all the reſolutions of the diet at Lub- 
lin, by one aſſembled at Warſaw. Meanwhile, having re- 
ceived a ſtrong reinforcement from Pomerania, he marched 
againſt the remains of the Saxon army, which he had defeated 
at Gliſſaw, and which had been collected and recruited dur- 
ing his confinement. He came up with the enemy on the 
firſt of May, 1703, at a place named Pultauſk. General 
Stenau commanded the Saxons, who amounted to ten thou- 
ſand men. The Swedes conſiſted only of an equal number; 
yet ſo great was the terror ſtruck by the arms of Charles, 
that one half of the enemy fled at his approach, and the reſt 
were ſoon routed and difperſed. Auguſtus himſelf retired 
to Thorn, an ancient city on the Viſtula, in Poliſh Pruffia. 
Charles followed him, and beſieged the place, which ſurren- 
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dered within a month; but the king of Poland had found 


means, before it was regularly inveſted, to eſcape into Saxo- 
62 | - 


ny „ ; | 
The diet at Warſaw, through the intrigues of the cardinal- 
primate, now declared, © That Auguſtus, elector of Saxony, 
« Was incapable of wearing the crown of Poland ;”” and all 
the members, with one voice,, pronounced the throne to be 
vacant, on the 14th of February 1704. It was the inten- 
tion of the king of Sweden, and the wiſh of the diet, to 
raiſe to the throne James Sobieſki, eldeſt ſon of the late 
king; but that prince being taken priſoner, together with 
his ſecond brother, Conſtantine, while hunting in the neigh- 
bourhood of Breſlaw in Sileſia, by a party of the Saxon dra- 
goons, the crown of Poland was offered to a younger bro- 
ther, named Alexander, who rejected it with a generoſity 
perhaps unexampled in hiſtory. Nothing, he faid; ſhould 
ever induce him to take advantage of the misfortune of his 
elder brothers; and he entreated Charles to employ his 
victorious arms, in reſtoring liberty to the unhappy cap- 
tives “. . | 
This refuſal, and the misfortune which led to it, having 
diſconcerted the meaſures of the Swediſh monarch, his mi- 
niiter, count Piper, who was as great a politician as his 
maſter was a warrior, adviſed Charles to take the crown of 
Poland to himſelf. He repreſented how eaſy it would be to 
accompliſh ſuch a ſcheme, with a victorious army, and a 
powerful party in the heart of the kingdom, which was al- 
ready ſubdued :—and he tempted him with the title of . De- 
fender of the Evangelical Religion;” an appellation which 
flattered the prejudices of the northern conqueror. What 
Guſtavus Vaſa had effected in Sweden, might be accompliſh- 
ed, the count affirmed, with the greateſt facility in Poland; 
the eſtabliſhment of the Lutheran religion, and the enfran- 
chiſement of the people, now held in the moſt abject ſla- 
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very by the nobility and clergy. Charles acquieſced in the 
prudent propoſal for a moment; but, blinded by the illu- 
ſions of romantic glory, he afterward told his miniſter, that 
he had more pleaſure in giving away, than in conquering 
kingdoms ! He according recommended to the choice of the 
Poliſh diet, aſſembled at Warſaw, Staniſlaus Leczinſki, Pa- 
latine of Poſnania, who was immediately raiſed to the 
throne ©*. | 

What time Charles XI. was thus impoſing a king on the 
vanquiſhed Poles, and the Daniſh monarch durſt not pre- 
ſume to create him any diſturbance ; while the new king of 
Pruſſia courted his friendſhip, and his antagoniſt Auguſtus 
was forced to take refuge in his hereditary dominions, the czar 
Peter was growing every day more formidable. Though he 
had given the king of Poland but little immediate aſliſtance, 
he had made a powerful diverſion in Ingria ; and was now 
not only become a good ſoldier himſelf, but had inſtructed 
his ſubjeCts in the art of war. He had able engineers, well 
ſerved artillery, and experienced officers ; diſcipline was 
eſtabliſhed among his troops ; and he had acquired the great 
fecret of ſubſiſting his armies. In conſequence of theſe im- 
provements, he took Narva by aſſault, on the 21ſt of Auguſt 
1704, after a regular ſiege, during which he had prevented 
it from receiving any ſuccours, either by ſea or land. Nor 
was this his only glory. The Ruſſians were no ſooner maſ- 


ters of the city, than they began to pillage it, and abandoned 


themſelves to the moſt enormous barbarities. The czar 
flew from place to place, to ſtop the plunder and carnage 
and having killed two ſoldiers, who refuſed to obey his or- 
ders, he entered the town-houſe, and laying his ſword, yet 
reeking with gore, upon the table, ſaid to the magiſtrates, 
© This weapon is not ſtained with the blood of your fellow- 
& citizens, but with that of my own people, which I have 
c ſhed to fave your lives ©,” 


64. Voltaire, H,. Charles XII. liv. iii. 
65. Voltaire, Hi. Ry. chap. xii. Bi. Char'es XTT. Tv. ii. 4 
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Had Peter always paid the ſame attention to the rights of 
humanity, his character would have ſtood fairer in the an- 
nals of hiſtory, And for his honour it muſt be recorded, 
that at the ſame time he was thus ſaving one city from de- 
ſtruction, he was employed in erecting another, not far from 
Narva, in the heart of his new conqueſts ; namely, Peterſburg, 
which he afterward made the place of his reſidence, and the 
centre of his trade. That city is ſituated between Finland 
and Ingria, in a marſhy iſland, around which the Neva di- 
vides itſelf into ſeveral branches, before it falls into the 
Gulph of Finland. 


This deſert and uncultivated iſland, which, during the 


ſhort ſummer in thoſe regions, was only a heap of mud, 
and in- winter a frozen pool, into which there was no en- 
trance on the land fide, but through pathleſs foreſts and 
deep moraſſes, and which had been the haunt of wolves and 
bears, was filled, in 1703, with above three hundred thouſand 
men, whom the czar brought thicher from other parts of his 
dominions. The peaſants of Aſtracan, and thoſe who dwelt 
on the frontiers of China, were tranſported to Peterſburgh : 
and the czar was obliged to clear foreſts, to make roads, to 
drain marſhes, and to raiſe mounds before they could lay rhe 
foundations of his future capital. The whole was a vice 
lence upon nature. Peter was determined to people a coun- 
try, that did not ſeem deſigned for the habitation of men; 
and neither the inundation that demoliſhed his works, nor 
the ſterility of the ſoil, nor the ignorance of the workmen, 
nor even the mortality which carried off near two hundred 
thouſand men in the beginning of the undertaking, could 
divert him from his purpoſe. By a proper diſtribution of 
ſavours, he drew many ſtrangers to the new city; beſtow- 
ing lands upon ſome, houſes upon others, and encouraging, 
by the moſt liberal rewards, artiſts of every deſcription. 
Above all, he rendered it proof againſt the utmoſt efforts of 
his enemies; ſo that the Swediſh generals, who frequently 


beat his troops, as we ſhall have occaſion to ſee, were never 
| X 2 able 
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able to hurt this infant eſtabliſhment. Peterſburg remained 
in perfect ſecurity amid the deſtructive war by which it was 
ſurrounded “e. | Bir 7 

While the czar was employed in ereCting a new capital, 
and in creating, as it were, a new people, he ſtil! held out a 
helping hand to the fugitive Auguſtus, who had again found 
his way into Poland ; had retaken Warſaw, and been obli- 
ged a ſccond time to abandon it. Peter invited him to Grod- 
no, in order to concert meaſures for retrieving his affairs, 
To that place Auguſtus repaired in December 1705; and 
being no longer afraid of exaſperating the Poles, by the in- 
troduction of foreigners into their country, as they had already 
done their worſt againſt him, it was reſolved that ſixty thou- 
ſand Ruſſians ſhould attack the Swedes. in their late con- 
queſts. This prodigious force ſoon entered Poland; and di- 
viding into ſeveral bodies, laid waſte with fire and ſword the 
lands of all the Palatines, who had declared for Staniſlaus. 
An army of Coſſacks alſo entered the Poliſh territories, and 
{ſpread deſolation on every ſide, with all the fury of barba- 
rians. And general Schullemberg, who had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by the paſſage of the Oder, in fight of the king of 
Sweden, and by a retreat eſteemed equal to a victory, even 
by Charles himſelf, was advancing with an army of 
Saxons “. 

If ſucceſs had depended upon numbers, the Swediſh 
monarch muſt now have been cruſhed. But his uſual good 
fortune, the effect of his active and enterpriſing ſpirit, ſtill 
attended him. The Ruſhan armies were attacked and de- 
feated ſo faſt, that the laſt was routed before it had heard of 
the diſaſter of the firſt. Nothing could ſtop the progreſs of 
the conquering Swedes, or equal their celerity. If a river 
interpoſed, they ſwam acroſs it ; and Charles, at the head 
of his cavalry, marched thirty leagues in twenty-four hours ©. 


66. Id ibid. 67. Volta'res Contin. Puffend. Parthenay. 


68. Every ſoldier leading a horſe in his hand to mount when his own was 
tired, Voltaire, Hi”. Caries X17, liv. iii. 
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Struck with terror at ſuch rapid movements, which to them 
appeared altogether miraculous, and reduced to a ſmall num- 
ber, by their various defeats, the Ruſſians retired beyond the 
Boriithenes, leaving Auguſtus to his fate ©. 

In the mean time Schullenburg, having repaſſed the Oder, 
offered battle to mareſchal Renſchild, who-was reckoned the 
king of Sweden's beſt general, and called the Parmenio of 
the Alexander of the North. "Theſe two great commanders 
met on the 13th of February, 1706, at a place called Tra- 
vanſtad. Renſchild had only thirteen battalions, and twen- 
ty-two fquadrons, making in all about ten thouſand men 
Schullenberg had more than double that number, yet was 
he defeated with great ſlaughter. Seven thoufand Ruthans 
and Saxons were killed on the ſpot; eight thouſand were 
made priſoners ; and all their artillery, baggage, ammunition, 
and proviſions, feil into the hands of ihe victors *?. No 
quarter was granted to the Ruſſians. 

In order to put an end to the troubles of Poland, where, 
by reaſon of its deſolate ſtate, his army could no longer ſub- 
fiſt, Charles now propoſed to carry the war into the heredi- 
tary dominions of Auguſtus. He accordingly directed his 
march toward Sileſia ; paſſed the Oder; entered Saxony, 
with twenty-four thouſand men; and having laid the whole 
country under contribution, pitched his camp at Alt-Ran- 
ſtadt, near the plains of Lutzen, rendered famous by the me- 
morable victory and death of Guſtavus Adolphus. Unable 
to contend with ſo powerful an adverſary, already in the 
heart of his dominions, Auguſtus was under the neceſhty of 
ſuing for peace. He obtained it, but on the moſt humi- 
lating terms; being forced to renounce for ever all preten- 
ſions to the crown of Poland, and to acknowledge Staniſlaus 
lawful ſovereign of that kingdom“. When his plenipo- 
tentiaries endeavoured to procure ſome mitigation of the ris 


69. Id. ibid. ä 70. Hiſt. du Nerd, tom. ii, Voltaire, ubi ſup, 
71. Voltaire, HH. Charles XII. liv. iii. | 
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gour of theſe conditions, they were conſtantly anſwered by 
count Piper, Such is the will of my maſter; and he never 
c alters his reſolution“ “ 

The march of the king of Sweden into Germany, his 
victories during the courſe of the war, and the arbitrary 
manner in which he had depoſed Auguſtus, filled all Europe 
with hopes of his friendſhip, or apprehenſions from his 
power. France courted his alliance with an ardour propor- 
tioned to the diſtreſſed ſtate of her affairs. Offended at his 
groſs violation of the privileges of the Germanic body, the 
diet at Ratiſbon ſhewed a diſpoſition to declare him an ene- 
my of the empire; but the emperor Joſeph, dreading the 
effects of ſuch a meaſure, employed all his influence to op- 
poſe it, at the ſame time that he endeavoured to ſoften any 
reſentment which it might excite in the breaſt of the north- 
ern conqueror, by flattering his pride. Charles was pleaſed 
with theſe attentions, without being ſwayed by them. Wholly 
occupied with the great project of humbling his other anta- 
goniſt, the czar Peter, and even of reducing him to the 
ſame abje& condition into which he had already brought 
Auguſtus, he diſregarded all the ſolicitations of France, and 
ſeemed to favour the views of the emperor, without having 
any attachment to his intereſt. 

Lewis XIV. thus diſappointed in his hopes of engaging 
the king of Sweden in his cauſe, and broken in ſpirit by 
misfortunes, began ſeriouſly to think of putting an end to a 

war, which had brought accumulated diſgrace upon his arms, 
and the deepeſt diſtreſs upon his ſubjects. Having privately 
made ſome ine ffectual applications to the miniſters of Hol- 
land, he reſolved publicly to manifeſt his earneſt deſire of 
peace; and ordered, for that purpoſe, the elector of Bava- 
ria to write letters to the duke of Marlborough and the field- 
deputies of the States, prapoſing a general congreſs. As a 
proof of his ſincerity, he mentioned at once the ſacrifices he - 
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was willing to make. He offered all the Spaniſh dominions in 
Italy to the archduke Charles; to the States, a barrier in the 
Netherlands; and to the duke of Savoy, a compenſation for 
the waſte made by the war in his territories. In return for 
{uch liberal conceſſions, he demanded, that the electorate of 
Bavaria ſhould be reſtored to its native prince, and that 

Philip V. ſhould be allowed to poſſeſs Spain and her Ame- 

rican dominions ; or, in the lofty language of the n 

Caſtilians, Spain and the Indies. 

The confederates, by concluding 2 peace on theſe terms, 
and others which they might have dictated, but eſpecially 
the perpetual diſunion of the crowns of France and Spain, 
would have obtained the chief objects of the Grand Alli- 
ance ; yet was the offer, though ſurely a ſufficient foundation 
for entering upon a negociation, wantonly rejected, and 
Europe deſtined to remain, for many years longer, a ſcene 
of carnage, confuſion, and diſtreſs, in order to gratify the 
paſſions of a few ambitious and ſelfiſh men. The duke of 
Marlborough was fond of the emoluments as well as the 
glory of war: prince Eugene, beſide being under the influ- 
ence of fimilar motives, was actuated by an implacable re- 
ſentment againſt France; and the penſionary Heinfius, who led 
the councils of the States, yielded to his own intereſt, while 
he acted in {ubſerviency to thoſe two generals. Theſe were 
the three great ſprings that now directed the Grand Alli- 
ance: and the motion communicated by their joint impulſe, 
was accelerated by the torrent of victory. The views of 
the allies extended with their ſucceſſes. Having humbled 
France, they aſpired at the conqueſt of Spain. It was ac- 


73. Burnet, book vii. 

74. This mode of ſpeaking ſeems to have been introduced, when the Spa- 
niards were in poſſeſſion of the Portugueſe ſettlements in India, where all 
ether Europeans were long conſidered as intruders ; and when Spain aſſerted 
an excluſive right to the whole American continent, as well as to the conti- 
guous iſlands, to which ſhe gave the name of the ef Indies. Hence too, 
by a Gill more ridiculous vanity, the Span- ſh monarchs fill aſſume the title of 
King of the Eaſt and Well Indies.“ 
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cordingly reſolved, That no peace ſhould be made with the 
houſe of Bourbon, while a prince of that houſe ee 
to fit upon the Spaniſh throne 75. 

Thus, my dear Philip, were the objects of this confe- 
deracy in a great meaſure changed; and, in order to form 


a true judgment of the whole, you muſt conſider very atten- 


tively the new plan, and compare it with the original plan 
of the Grand Alliance, relatively to the general intereſts of 
Europe, and the particular intereſt of your pwn country. 
You will then, I think, be of opinion, That the war was 
wiſe and juſt before this change, becauſe neceſſary to main- 
tain that equality among the powers of Europe on which 


725. © I do not remember,” ſays my lord Bolingbroke, any © par/iamentary 
te declaration for continuing the war till Philip V. ſhould be dethroned, before the 
« year 1706: and then ſuch a declaration was judged neceſſary to ſecond the 
& reſolution of our miniſters and our allies, in departing from the principles 
& of the Grand Alliance, and in propoſing not only the reduction of the 
& French, but the conqueſt of the Spaniſh monarchy, as the object of the war.” 
(Sketch of the Hiſt and Stale of Europe.) And, little faith as is placed in the 
hiſtorical teſtimony of Bolingbroke, he ſeems here to have truth on his ſide 
notwithſtanding what has been advanced to the contrary by Lord Walpole ; 
who endeavours to prove, That although the king of England, and the States- 
general of the United Provinces, had acknowledged Philip V. to be lawful king 
of Spain, in virtue of the will of his predeceſſor Charles II. the primary object of 
the Grand Alliance was to deprive bim of the throne of that Kingdom, and place up- 
on it a prince of the houſe of Auſtria, (Anſwer to the Latter Part of Lord Boling- 
Brote's Letters on the Study of Hiſtory.) That ſuch was the aim of the imperial 
family is very certain; but England and Holland, as I have already had oc- 
caſion to ſhew, Let. XX.) refuſed to engage for fo much. In afterward go- 
ing that length, they conſequently altered, or enlarged their plan. What is 
farther neceſſary to be obſerved on this intricate ſubject, may be fouud in the 
reflections introductory to the negociations at Utrecht (Letter XXIII.). 
Though a well-wiſher to the cauſe of the Confederates, I ſcorn to conceal 
their errors or inconſiſtencies. No ſtipulation was originally made, in any 
article of the Grand Alliance, that a prince of the houſe of Bourbon ſhould 
not be allowed to fit on the throne of Spain, or net poſſeſs, together with that 
kingdom, the Spaniſh dominions in America But on the acceſſion of Savoy 
and Portugal to the Grand Alliance, the Confederates began to extend their 
views; and, in conſequence of the ſucceſſes of the war, from 1703 to 1706, 
was lormed the reſolution, which made theſe obſervations neceſſary. 


their 
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their peace and common proſperity depend; but that it was 
unwiſe and unjuſt, after this change, becauſe unneceflary to 
ſuch end, and directed to other and contrary ends. After 
this change, it became a war of paſſion, of ambition, of 
avarice, and of private intereſt, to which the general intereſts 
of Europe were facrificed ſo entirely, that, if the terms in- 
ſiſted on by the confederates had been granted, ſuch a new 
ſyſtem of power would have been created, as muſt have ex- 
poſed the balance of that power to deviations, not inferior 
to thoſe which the war was originally intended to prevent ?*. 

Whilſt we reprobate this ambitious ſcheme, confidered in 
a general view, we find particular occaſion to lament. the fate 
of Great Britain ia the midſt of triumphs that have been 
ſounded fo high. Victories that bring honour to the arms, 
may bring ſhame to the councils of a nation. 'To win a 
battle, to take a town, 1s the glory of a commander, and of 
an army. Of this glory we had a very large ſhare. But 
the wiſdom of a nation is to proportion the ends {he pro- 
poſes to her intereſt and her ſtrength. Great Britain ncither 
expected nor deſired any thing beyond what the might have 
obtained, by adhering to the firſt principles of the Grand 
Alliance. But ſhe was hurried into thoſe of the new plan 
by the cauſes which I have already mentioned ; by the pre- 
judices and the raſhneſs of party; by the influence which 
the ſucceſſes of the arms of the confederates gave to our 
miniſters, Godolphin and Marlborough; and by the popu- 
larity, if I may ſo ſpeak, which they gave to the war itſelf. 
The people were unwilling to put an end to a conteſt that 
afforded ſo many occaſions of public rejoicing, and fo wide 
a range for national pride. 


76. The emperor Joſeph, who died a few years after, was then without 
male iſſue. And the union of the kingdoms of Spain and Hungary, with 
the Ge: man and Italian dominions of the houſe of Auſtria, in the perſon of 
the archduke Charles, ſupported by the wealth of the American mines, would 
have heen no leſs dangerous to the liberties of Europe, independent of the 
weight of the imperial crown, than the union of the French and Spaniſh 
monurchies under Fhilip V. or his deſcendants, | 
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The Engliſh miniſtry, however, though thus laviſh of the 
blood and treaſure of the nation, in ſupport of unneceffary 
foreign wars, were by no means negligent of its internal 
tranquillity and happineſs. That union of England and 
Scotland, under one legiſlature, which had, as we have ſeen, 
been often attempted in vain, was at laſt accompliſhed, after 
long and warm debates between the commiſſioners of the 
two kingdoms; and, in conſequence of it, all- diſputes - 
concerning the Scottiſn crown were fortunately prevented. 

The principal Articles in that famous treaty are to the 
following purport: © That the Two Kingdoms of Ex- 
& LAND and SCOTLAND ſhall be united into ONE, by the 
“ name of GREAT BRITAIN; 

« That the SuccEsslox to the United Kingdom ſhall re- 
& main to the Princeſs SOPHIA, Duchefs Dowager of HAx- 
© oveR, and the Heirs of her Body, being Proteſtants :— 
& And that all Papifts, and Per/ons marrying Papi/?s, ſhall be 
« exciuded from, and for ever incapable to inherit the CRown 
© of GREAT BRITAIN, or any part of the Dominions 
& thereunto belonging; 

« That the whole people of GREAT BRITAIN ſhall be re- 
* preſented by ONE Parliament, in which /ixteen Peers, and 
4e {rty-fove Commoners, chofen for SCOTLAND, ſhall /t 
„ and vote; 

„That the Subjes of the United Kingdom ſhall enjoy an 
& entire frecdom and intercourſe of Trade and Navigation, and 
&© reciprocal communication of all other Rights, Privileges, 
© and Advantages, belonging to the Subjects of either 
4e Kingdom; 

„That the Laws in regard to Public Right, Policy, and 
% Civil Cover ument, ſhall be the ſame throughout the whole 
& Uni:tcd Kingdom; but that no alteration ſhall be made in the 
& Laws reipecting Private Right, unleſs for the evident uti- 
& %, of the Srubjedtts reſiding in Scotland ; 

« That the K:2hty and Privileges of the Royar Bo- 

| « ROUGUS 
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« ROUGHS in SCOTLAND ſhall not be affected by the 
« UNION; 

« That the CourT of SkEssiox, or CoLLEcGt of Jus- 
« T1CE, with all the other Cqurts of Fudicature in Scor- 
ce LAND, ſhall remain as conſtituted by the Laws of th 
« Kingdom, and with the ſame Authority and Privileges as 
before the Union ; ſubjeQ nevertheleſs to ſuch Regula- 
lions as may be made by the Parliament of GREAT BRI- 
«© TAIN.” | 

Beſide theſe general and permanent Articles, it was par- 
ticularly ſtipulated, That the ſum of three hundred and 
ninety-eight thouſand pounds, granted by the Engliſh par- 
liament, ſhould be paid to Scotland, as an equivalent for that 
Augmentation of the Cuſtoms and Exciſe, which was become 
neceſſary © for preſerving an equality of Trade throughout 
ce the United Kingdom, and which would be applicable to- 
ward the Payment of the Public Debt of England, contract- 
ed before the UNION; this ſum to be applied, partiy toward 
the extinction of the National Debt of SCOTLAND, partly to- 
ward the indemnification of the Adventurers in the AFRICAN 
and INDIAN or DARIEN COMPANY; and the reſidue, after 
the Reimburſement of ſuch individuals as might ſuffer by the 
Reduction (or rather Elen) of the Coin of SCOTLAND to 
the Standard of ENGLAND, in encouraging Fiſheries and 
ManufaCtures in that Kingdom“. 

Though this treaty, all circumſtances conſidered, was nei- 
ther diſhonourable nor diſadvantageous to Scotiand, yet was 
it zealouſly oppoſed, not only by the adherents of the ex- 
cluded family, whoſe particular intereſt it was to obſtruct 
ſuch a meaſure, but alſo by many independent members of 
the Scottiſh parliament, on principles of mere patriotiſm. 
Of thoſe, the moſt firm and reſolute was Andrew Fletcher 
of Salton; a man of a cultivated genius, of a warm temper, 


77. See Defoe's His. of the Union, where the Articles are PO at large, 
with all the arguments for and agaiuſt them. 


a lofty 
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a lofty courage, a bold eloquence, and an incorruptible in- 
tegrity. Finding all his efforts ineffectual, to prevent the 
paſſing of the Act of Union, and believing it impoſſible that 
a majority of his countrymen could ever have been brought 
to conſent to the annihilation of their ancient monarchy 
without the influence of Engliſh gold, he reſolved to quit 
the kingdom, that he might not ſhare in their reproach, by 
condeſcending ſo far as to live among them. On the day 
of his departure, his friends crowded around him, intreating 
him to ſtay. Even after his foot was in the ſtirrup, they 
continued their ſolicitations, anxiouſly crying, „Will you 
« forfake your country?” He reverted his head, and dart- 
ing on them a look of indignation, keenly replied, « It is 
te only fit for the flaves that ſold it!“ then leaped into the 
faddle, and put ſpurs to his horſe '*; leaving the whole 
company {truck with a momentary humiliation, and (blind to 
the extravagance of his conduct) at a loſs which moſt to ad- 
mire, the pride of his virtue or the elevation of his ſpirit. 
That ſome of the evils, foretold by the Scottiſh patriots at 
the Union, have ſince overtaken their countrymen, cannot 
be denied; particularly the accumulation of taxes, in conſe- 
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quence of the growth of the Engliſh national debt, which 
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then amounted only to about twenty millions, and the mul- 
tiplication of the herd of inſolent revenue officers. Yet 
have the Scots, from that æra, enjoyed more happineſs, as a 
people, and rifen to more wealth and conſequence, as indi- 
viduals, than they could poſſibly have attained in their diſ- 
united ſtate. 

Nor has England reaſon to complain of the Union. In- 
ſtead of turbulent neighbours, ſhe has gained, by commu- 
nicating her privileges to the Scots, hardy ſoldiers to fight 
her battles, and induſtrious workmen in every branch of 
manufacture. She has ſecurcd for ever the undivided ſo- 
vereignty of Great Britain, and the liberties of Engliſhmen, 
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78. This anecdote the Author had from the late Patrick, lord Elibank. 
againſt 
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2gainſt the uſurpations of ſoreign or domeſtic ambition, by 
making the conſervation of that ſovereignty, and thoſe liber- 
ties, the common intereſt of all the brave and free ſubjects 
of the UNITED KINGDOM. | 


r XXII. 


The General View of EUROPE continue d, From the Refuſal of the 
| Offers of Peace made by FRANCE, in 1706, to tbe Conferences 
held at GERTRUYDENBERG, i 1710. 


EWIS XIV. finding all his offers of peace rejeQed with 
difdain by the confederates, prepared himſelf to brave, 
once more, that ſtorm which he could not diſpel. In or- 
der to ſupply the want of money, he iſſued bills upon the 
mint, to a very large amount, in imitation of the exchequer 
bills circulated by the Engliſh government; but, by reſuſing 
to take thoſe bills in payment of the taxes, he threw them 
into ſuch diſcredit, that, after every expedient to raiſe their 
value had been tried, they remained at a diſcount of more 
than fifty per cent. He was therefore obliged, on the failure 
of this deſperate reſource, which augmented the diſtreſs of 
his people at the ſame time that it weakened their confi- 
dence in the crown, to continue the practice of burthen- 
ſome loans, and to anticipate the royal revenue “. 

But Lewis, notwithſtanding theſe diſadvantages, was en- 
abled to make very conſiderable preparations, for oppoſing 
the efforts of his victorious enemies. He extended a line of 
militia along the coaſts of the Channel, and the 
ſhores of the Mediterranean : he formed an army 
in Flanders, under the duke de Vendome; another was col- 
lected by mareſchal Villars, in the neighbourhood of Straſ-- 
burg; a body of men was ordered to aſſemble in Navarre, a 
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ſecond in Rouſſillon; and large reinforcements were ſent to 
the army of the duke of Berwick in Spain *. Theſe rein- 
forcements were partly furniſhed in conſequence of freſh, but 
not unexpeCted, diſaſters in Italy. 'The French troops, to 
the number of fifteen thouſand, being obliged to evacuate 
Lombardy, by a capitulation ſigned in the beginning of 
March, were diſpatched to the aſſiſtance of Philip V. Mo- 
dena and Milan ſurrendered ſucceſſively to the allies: the 
whole kingdom of Naples was reduced; and the few places 
in the dominions of the duke of Savoy, that were ſtill held 
by French or Spaniſh garriſons, fell one by one before the 
cloſe of the campaign. 

'The fortune of the war was very different in Spain. There 
the allies, more through their own miſconduct than the 
ſtrength of the enemy, received a dreadful overthrow. 
Charles III. pretending that Catalonia was in danger, ſepa- 
rated himſelf, with a large detachment, from the principal 
army, commanded by the earl of Galway and the marquis 
de las Minas; who, having exhauſted all their proviſions in 
Valencia, attempted to penetrate into New Caſtile. With 
this view, they paſſed the river Xucar, and marched to- 
ward Almanza. The duke of Berwick, who was juſt ar- 
rived at that place, heſitated not a moment to give them bat- 
tle. Ignorant of the ſuccours he had received, the confede- 
rates eagerly advanced to the charge, fluſhed with former 
victories, and animated with hopes of new fucceſs. The 
action ſoon became general, and the field was obſtinately 
diſputed. The Engliſh aud Dutch infantry penetrated 
through the centre of the enemy, and proceeded as far as the 
walls of Almanza. Meantime the French and Spaniſh ca- 
valry, on the right wing, twice broke the horſe of the allies, 
and were as often repulſed by their foot, under cover of 
which the horſe rallied. In order to overcome this difficulty, 


2. Contin. Hiſt. de France, par P. Daniel. Berwick's Mem, vol. i. 
3. Id. ibid. Voltaire, Siecie, Chap. Xx. 
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the duke of Berwick ordered a body of infantry to advance 
to the aſſiſtance of his cavalry on the right, A vigorous 
charge was given, by both horſe and foot at the ſame time. 
The left wing of the allies was totally routed: and their 
right, which had hitherto maintained its ground, being flanked 
by the right of the enemy, was broken and diſperſed ; while 
their gallant infantry in the centre, where they had carried 
every thing before them, in attempting to retreat, on ſeeing 
the defeat of their two wings, were ſurrounded by the 
enemy's cavalry, and almoſt all cut to pieces“. 

No victory was ever more complete than that gained by 
the duke of Berwick at Almanza. Five thouſand of the 
confederates were lain, and near ten thouſand made priſon- 
ers. Among the latter were fix major-generals, as many 
brigadiers, twenty colonels, and a proportional number of 
inferior officers, ſaid to amount to eight hundred. All the 
artillery of the vanquiſhed, moſt of their baggage, with one 
hundred and twenty colours and ſtandards, fell into the 
hands of the victors*, Las Minas, who was run through 
the arm, and who had ſeen his miſtreſs, fighting in the habit 
of an Amazon, killed by his fide, eſcaped to Xativa; and the 
earl of Galway, who had received two cuts in the face, ſtopt 
not his flight till he arrived at Tortoſa, near the mouth of 
the Ebro. 

The duke of Orleans, who aſſumed the command of the 
French army the day after the battle of Almanza, did not 
neglect the opportunity which fortune and the abilities of 
the duke of Berwick had procured him, of retrieving the af - 
fairs of his family in Spain. He reduced the city, and re- 
covered the whole kingdom of Valencia: he directed his 
march into Arragon, and reduced Saragoſſa and Lerida un- 
der the dominion of Philip V. before the cloſe of the cam - 


4. Duke of Berwich's Mem. vol. i. Burnet, book vii. 
5. Duke of Berwick's Mem. vol. i. 
6. Hiſt, Gen. 4 Eſpagne. Mod. Univ. His. vol. vii. fol. edit. 
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paign; while Charles III. either loitered in Catalonia, or 
made unimportant excurſions toward the frontiers of Rouſ- 
fillon 7. 

The affairs of the confederates did not wear a more fa- 
vourable aſpect in Germany. The continuance of the re- 
bellion in Hungary, combined with the habitual inactivity of 
the court of Vienna, and the ſluggiſhneſs of the German 
princes, had almoſt expoſed the. empire to calamities as 
great as thoſe from which it was relieved by the battle of 
Blenheim. The margrave of Bareith, who had ſucceeded 
to the command of the Imperialiſts on the death of the 
prince of Baden, was in no condition, in the early part of 
the campaign, to oppoſe the French, under mareſchal Vil- 
lars; who, having paſſed the Rhine at Straſburg, forced the 
lines of the Germans at Stolhoffen, laid the duchy of Wur- 
temburg under contribution, entered Suabia, and penetrated 
to the Danube *. 

But the ſuperiority of the French, in the heart of Ger- 
many, was not the only danger which the empire had now 
to fear. Charles XII. who had remained in Saxony during 
the winter, found ſome plauſible pretences for quarrelling 
with the court of Vienna; and although all reaſonable ſa- 
tisfaction was given him, on the ſubject of his complaints, 


7. Duke of Berwick, ubi ſup. I muſt not here omit,” ſays this intelli- 
gent obſerver of mankind, © a ſingular circumſtance, The count de la 
„Puebla, who commanded in Saragoſſa, made the inhabitants believe, that 
« the reports raiſed concerning a new army coming from Navarre were falſe, 
* and even that the camp, which appeared, was nothing more than a phan- 
* tom formed by magic art. In this perſuaſion, the clergy went in proceſ- 
&« fjon upon the ramparts; and from that eminent ſituation, after a number 
c of prayers, exorciſed the pretended ſpectres that were in ſight !—lt is not 
4 à little ſurpriſing,” adds he, © that the people could be ſo credulous as to 
« adopt ſuch an idea. But they were ſoon undeceived by the huſſars of the 
« army of the duke of Orleans; who having briſkly purſued to the gates of 
« the city. a party of the count de la Pucbla's cavalry, cut off ſome of their 
„ heads!” Mem. vol. i. 

8. Barre, Hiſt. 4 Allemagne, tom. x. Burnet, book vii. 
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he continued to urge them with an obſtinacy ſuitable to his 
character. From complaints he proceeded to demands 3 
requiring that the Proteſtants in Sileſia ſhould: be indulged 
with the free exereiſe of their religion, according to the 
treaty of Weſtphalia; that his Imperial Majeſty fhould re 
linquiſh all pretenſions to the quota which the king of 
Sweden was bound to furniſh; by the tenure on which he 
poſſeſſed his German dominions; and that the whole Swe · 
diſh army, in its teturn through Sileſia into Poland, ſhould 
be maintained at the charge of the court of Vienna 

The queen of England, though ſenſible the emperor was 
not in a ſituation to refuſe thoſe imperious demands, was 
afraid that the pride of Joſeph might overcome his atten- 
tion to the intereſts of the allies . She, therefore, order- 
ed the duke of Marlborough, who was no leſs a ſtateſman 
and a courtier than a general, to repair to Saxony, and at- 
tempt to ſoothe the king of Sweden. When the duke ar- 
rived in the Swediſh camp, at Alt-Ranſtadt, where he was re- 
ceived with the reſpect due to his character, he paid Charles 
many handſome compliments, to which no anſwer was re» 
turned, but which had notwithſtanding perhaps the deſired 
effect. He went even ſo far as to tell the northern conque= 
ror, that he ſhould eſteem it a peculiar happineſa, could he 
have an opportunity of learning, under ſo great a command - 
er, thoſe parts of the military ſcience which he did not yet 
underſtand. And having acquired, by a long courſe of ex: 
perience, the art of diving into the charaCters of men, and 
of reading their moſt ſecret thoughts in their looks and geſ- 
tures, he ſoon diſcovered the inclinations and views: of the 
king of Sweden. In the n with which he talked of 


9. Contin, Puffend, lib, vii. - Brine vale b 

10. The emperor, it appears, was by no means ſo „ queen 
imagined ; for, when the pope complained of his reſſot ing the churches to 
the Proteſtants, he facetiouſly replied, © Had the king of Sweden propoſed 
< that Tſhould become a Lutheran myſelt, I know not what might have been 
the conſequence.” Mem, de Brandenburg, tom. i. 
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the victories of the allies, Marlborough perceived his averſion 
againſt France; while the kindling of his eye at the name 
of the czar, and a map of Ruſſia lying upon his table, made 
this profound politician intimately acquainted with the fu- 
ture deſigns of Charles. He therefore took leave, without 
making him any propoſals; ſenſible that his diſputes with 
the emperor could be eaſily accommodated, as all his de- 
mands would be granted **. England and Holland accord- 
ingly guarantied the promiſes of the court of Vienna; and 
the czar having entered Poland, the king of Sweden repaſſed 
the Oder, in queſt of new victories, and in hopes of ſoon re- 
turning to hold the balance of Europe. 

In Flanders, no event of any importance happened avid 
this campaign, nor any thing memorable at ſea. The duke 
de Vendome prudently avoided an action, and made his 
movements with ſo much judgment, that Marlborough found 
no opportunity of attacking him to advantage **. The naval 
operations were chiefly confined to the ſiege of Toulon 

The reduction of the Spaniſh dominions in Italy, and the 
capitulation ſigned at the beginning of the campaign, in con · 
ſequence of which the French army abandoned Lombardy, 
having left prince Eugene and the duke of Savoy perfectly 
diſengaged, a plan was formed by them, in conjunCtion with 
the maritime powers, for invading France from that quarter, 
and of reducing Foulon or Marſeilles; an enterprize which, 
if attended with ſucceſs, it was hoped would put a final 
cloſe to the war. 'The prince and the duke, after having for 
ſome time amuſed the enemy, by a feint upon Dauphiny, in 
order to conceal their real deſign, accordingly turned off to- 
ward the ſhore of the Mediterranean; forced the paſſage of 
the river Var; proceeded along the coaſt of Provence; 
my. and arrived, by a long and difficult march, before 
Toulon; while Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, with a formidable fleet, | 


Ir. * Theſe particulars,” ſays Voltaire, © I had from the ducheſs of Mart- 
« borough,” Hi. Cb. XII. liv. iii. 132. Burnet. book vii. 
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attended their motions, wc png army erde, u. ex. 
and blocked up the town by ſea . : 
Unfortunately for the allies, 5655 two bene bed ese 
Eugene appeared with the van of the Imperialiſts, the 
French had found means to throw eight thouſand men into 
Toulon. They had taken poſſeſſion of all the eminences 
that commanded the city; and the confederates, in attempt- 
ing to gain theſe, were either repulſed with great ſlaughter, 
or obliged to acquire and maintain them, at a ſtill greater 
expence of blood. Diſcouraged by circumſtances fo ad- 
verſe, by the bad condition of their army, the want of con- 
cert in their operations, and apprehenſive of being ſurround- 
cd by a ſuperior force, as the French were in motion on eve- 
ry ſide, the duke of Savoy and prince Eugene judged it prudent 
to abandon their enterpriſe, though ſenſible that the hopes 
and fears of all Europe hung ſuſpended on its iſſue . But 
this expedition, though finally unſucceſsful, was extremely 
detrimental to France. The confederates, in their paſſage 
and return through Provence, ruined a vaſt extent of coun- 
try. And the detachments drawn from the army of mareſ- 
chal Villars, in order to ſuccour Toulon, obliged him to re- 
linquiſh all his high projects in Germany, and to repaſs the 
Rhine, inſtead of advancing beyond the Danube. 5 
The failure of the attempt upon Toulon, however, the 
inactive campaign in Flanders, and the misfortunes of the 
confederates in Spain, furniſhed the enemies of the duke of 
Marlborough and of the lord treaſurer | Godolphin with 
plauſible pretexts for diſcrediting their meaſures : and in- 
trigues were formed for overturning their adminiſtration. 
Theſe intrigues were chiefly conducted by Mr. Secretary 
Harley, who had acquired a very conſiderable ſhare of the 
queen's confidence, by flattering her political prejudices z 
and who, in order to ſtrengthen his own intereſt, had ſecur- 


13. Id. ibid. Voltaire, Siecle, chap. xx. 14. Burnet, book vil. Voltaire, 
ubi ſup, 5. Barre, Burnet. Voltaire, . 
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ed the ſupport of Mrs. Maſham, a new female favourite, 
who had partly ſupplanted the ducheſs of Marlborough in 
the affections of the queen 0 or rather in that aſcendant, 
| though ſhe did not uſurp the ſame. abſolute dominion, 
which the ducheſs had eſtabliſhed over whe mind of rs ans 
miſtreſs. + 

- Appriſed of the 8 that Was bored for date, ruin, 
Marlborough and Godolphin complainedof Harley's intrigues 
to the queen; and not meeting with a ſatisfactory anſwer; 
they both threatened: to reſign their places, and abſented 

themſelves from the cabinet council. The council 

was ſtruck with conſternation. Even the ſecretary 
ſhrunk from the load that was ready to fall on his ſhoulders. 
And the queen, from fear, not regard, recalled her miniſters, 
and diſmiſſed Harley, whoſe fortune his friend St. John, ſe- 
cretary.at war, and others choſe to follow, by reſigning their 
places; yet not without hopes of having it one day in their 
power to govern the councils of their ſovereign, by foſtering 
her affection for the excluded branch of her family, and in- 
creaſing her fecret averſion. Vn the ſucceſſion of anne 
of Hanover“. 

This diviſion in the Engliſn cabinet, and the diſcontents 
in Scotland, occaſioned by the Union, encouraged Lewis 
XIV. to make an attempt in favour of the pretended prince 
of Wales, whom he had acknowledged by the title of James 
III. not doubting but he ſhould be able, at leaft, to create 
ſuch diftractions in Great Britain as would weaken the ef- 
forts of the allies in Flanders. To that attempt Lewis was 
farther incited by the eager ſolicitations of the Scottiſh Jaco- 
bites, who offered to raiſe and equip thirty thouſand men, at 
their own expence, and to furniſh them with W until 
they could march into England. 

In conſequence of theſe magnificent promiſes, the Pre- 
tender, under the name of the Chevalier de St. George, 
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ſailed from Dunkick on hoard a French fleet, commanded by 
M. de Fourben, with between. five and fix thouſand land 
forces, ten thouſand mulkets, and a ſupply of other. unple- 
ments of war. Their purpoſe was to enter the Frith of 
Forth, and land in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. But, 
through the ignorance or inattention of their pilots, they 
overſhot their deſtination; and before they could recover 
their miſtake, Sir George Byng, with a ſuperior Engliſh fleet, 
had taken poſſeſſion. of the Frith , Seeing now no proſpe&t 
of ſucceſs, and afraid of the . as his whole ſquadron, 
the French admiral returned to Dunkirk, with the loſs of 
only one ſhip, but to the utter confuſion of the hopes of the 


Nn and his adherents, both in France and Grear Bri- 
tain * 


The Engliſh” miniſtry in concert. with the partiamens 


19. Burnet, bock vii. Duke of Berwick's Hi, w6LbL 1 

20. It is truly amuſing to obſerve the extravagance of the Jacobite writers 
in ſpeaking of this intended invaſion, They confidently afficm, That if the 
Pretender could have landed in Scotland, with only the appearance of an ar- 
my, he would ſoon have been enabled to march. into England, in ſpite of all 
oppoſition ; and by the junction of his Engliſh and Scottiſh adherents, to have 
given law to a princeſs, who was glving law to Europe ! Nay, they do not 
ſcruple to declare that the queenꝰs afſection for her brother was ſo great, that; 
on his approach with a reſpectable force, ſhe would readily have confented to 
the breaking of the Union, andl to, his immediate acceſſion to the Scottiſh 
crown, that ſhe might have a more certain proſpect of tranſmitting 1 to him 
the crown of England; not reflecting that bis natural right to both crowns 
was preferable to hers; and therefore that any attempt to claim hers i in ber 
life-time, muſt have excited the higheſt jealouſy. The fatne writers, in the 
madnels of rage at their cruel diſappointment, even aſſert that Lewis XIV. 
gave Forben politive orders not to land the troops which lie had ordered him 
to embark; though by the r embark ation, which he was under no neceflity « of. 
ordering; and the voyage to Scotland, in conſequence of it, he hazarded the 
loſs of a very conſiderable armament ! (See Macpherſon's Hi. of Great Bri- 
tain, vol. ii. where the reveries of all the Jacobite writers may be found.) 
Theſe are ſhocking abſurdities: but it is the unhappineſs of party vriters in ge- 
neral, and particularly of the abettars of the rights of the unfortunate family 
of Stuart, to pay little regerd to truth, to reaſon, or probability, i in the vehe- 


meat proſecution of their arguments; to the W on . or thoſe 
ariſing from cireumſt ances, 
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took the moſt vigorous meaſures for repelling the intended 
invaſion, as well as for continuing the war. And no ſooner 
Bad all apprehenſi ions of danger ceaſed, than the duke of 
Marlborough, the great pillar of the nation, and the chief 
dupport of the Grand Alliance, went over to Flanders, i in 
order to command the confederate army, in conjunction 
with prince Eugene, who, in the beginning of the cam: 
paign, had headed a ſeparate army upon the Rhine. The 
French army, commanded by the duke de Vendome in the 
name of the duke of Burgundy, though more. numerous 
than that of the confederates, ſtudiouſly avoided an action, or 
95H any hoſtile a ay, until by treachery, under the ap- 
J L. pearance of ſurpriſe, they got poſſeſſion of Ghent 
and Bruges. The duke of Marlborough, accuſed of being 
privy to this treachery, demonſtrated by his conduct the in- 
juſtice of the aſperſion. Though not yet joined by prince 
Eugene“ s army, but alliſted by the advice of that canſummate 
general, he paſſed the Scheld, by a forced march, and came 
up with the enemy near Oudenarde. They could no longer 
decline a battle; and their ſituation and ſuperiority i in num- 
bers ſeemed to inſure them ſucceſs. 25 
Ihe Scheld, and ſeveral incloſures, covered me left wing 
of the French army. A moraſs lay along the hoftile front; 
and on a rifing ground, ori their right, the enemy placed their 
cavalry, interlined with parties of foot. The infantry of 
the allies, advancing acroſs the moraſs, were received 
| with great firmneſs by the French foot. But the 
Britiſh cavalry broke the French horſe at the firſt ſhock, and 
the foot intermixed with the ſquadrons were cut in pieces on 
the ſpot. Meantime the French infantry behind the moraſs 
had ſtood their ground againſt all the efforts of the confede- 
rates. In order, however, to avoid being flanked by the 
2 Britiſh cavalry, now triumphant, they ſheltered themſelves in 
the incloſures on the banks of the Scheld ; and, although the 
approach of darkneſs prevented the defeat from becoming 
general, the fears and miſconduCt of 'the enemy yielded to 
| the 
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the allies all the advantages of a complete victory. So great 
was their panic and confuſion, that while the confederates 
expected nothing but a rene wal of the action the next morn- 
ing, the vanquiſhed retreated by five different routs in the 
night: and that. diſgraceful and diſorderly flight, by break- 
ing the ſpirit of the ſoldiers, rendered all the operations of 
the French timid, during the reſt of the campaign 
Though they preſerved their cannon and baggage, they loſt 
by this defeat about twenty thouſand men: they had five 
thouſand killed, nine thouſand taken priſoners, and near fix 
thoufand deſerted **, | 

Immediately after the battle of G the French 
were reinforced by a ſtrong detachment, under the duke of 
Berwick, from the Rhine; and the confederates were join- 
ed by prince Eugene's army, which eſcorted a grand convoy. 
This convoy the duke of Berwick, whoſe troops arrived firſt, 
propoſed to attack; but that propoſal, as well as every other 
which he made during the campaign, was rejected by the 
duke de Vendome, either from jealouſy or timidity *. In 
conſequence of the ſafe arrival of the convoy, and the troops 
that guarded it, the fiege of Liſle, the principal city in 
French Flanders, and the ſecond in the dominions of Lewis 
XIV. the. key of the kingdom, fortified with all the art of 
Vauban, was undertaken by prince of Eugene; 
while Marlborough lay encamped in the neigh- 
bourhood, in order to prevent the enemy from interrupting 
the operations, and to Ps the PE 45 80 to the 
beſiegers . | 


Auguſt 22. 


21. Feuquieres. Burnet. Voltaire. 

22. Burnet, book vii. Duke of Berwick's Mem. vol. i. 5 

23. Duke of Berwick's Mem. vol. i. As none of theſe propoſals were em- 
braced, it is impoſſible to ſay, what ſucceſs might have attended them; but mi- 
litary men, in general, ſeem to be of opinion, that moſt of the meaſures ſug- 
geſted were highly worthy of being adopted. | 

24. Burnet, book vil, Duke of Berwick, vol. i, 
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No town was ever, perhaps, more vigorouſly attacked or 
defended than Liſle; into which the mareſchal de Boufflers, 
an old experienced officer, had thrown himſelf, with ſome of 
the beſt troops of France, The garriſon conſiſted of about 
twelve thouſand men, the beſiegers, of at leaſt thirty thou- 
ſand. None of the works were carried without an obſtinate 
ſtruggle; and ſcarce were the aſſailants maſters of one 
place, when they were driven from another, and in danger 
of loſing all their former advantages, gained at a prodigious 
expence of blood and valour. Yet ſtill they perſevered, 
and by perſeverance advanced their progreſs. Meanwhile | 
Vendome endeavoured to diftreſs them by cutting off their 
convoys. But in that ſervice he moſt unaccountably failed, 
as well as in all his attempts to relieve the place; ſo that 
Boufflers, after a gallant defence of two months, was oblig-- 
| ed to ſurrender Lifle. He retired into the citadel, 
de which was alſo forced to capitulate; and Ghent and 
Bruges were recovered before the cloſe of the campaign. 
No event of any importance happened in Germany during 
the ſummer. The electors of Hanover, and Bavaria, who 
were oppoſed to each other on the Upper Rhine, not being 
in a condition to act with effect in the field, employed them- 
ſelves chiefly in fortifying their lines; a precaution ſuggeſt- 


25. Id. ibid. The duke of Berwick particularly inveſtigates the cauſes of 
the capture of Lifle. And it appears, if his advice had been followed, that 
the convoys of the confederates would have been effectvally cut off, and per- 
haps prince Eugene, and even the duke of Marlborough, defeated, by the af- 
ſiſtance of troops that might have been drawn out of the neighbouring garri- 
ſons, without their knowledge, to reinforce an already ſtrong army, by 
which they were ſurrounded ; and which could, with ſuch reinforcements 
have amuſed the one, while it gave battle to the other. It alſo appears, on 
the ſame authority, that Marlborough, on one occaſion, would have totally 
defeated Vendome, if he had not been prevented frem hazarding a battle by 


the field - deputies of the States. See the Duke of Berzwick's Mem. vol. i. and 


the Letters at the end of the volume, which contain many curious particulars 
in the military line, and ſully illuſtrate the principal events of the campaign 
in Flanders in 1708. 8 f 
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ed by a mutual conſciouſneſs of their weakneſs . On the 
ſide of Italy, where much was expected, ſome advantages 
were gained by the allies, but nothing ſignal was performed. 
The duke of Savoy, who, beſide his native troops, had in 
his army twenty thouſand men in the pay of Great Britain 
and the States, had formed great and extenſive projects. He 
deſigned to paſs through the territories of the Swiſs, to join 
the troops of the empire in Alſace, and to penetrate into 
France on that ſide. But he was ſo vigorouſly oppoſed by 
mareſchal Villars, that he was happy in having opened a 
paſſage into the enemy's country, and ſecured his on do- 
minions againſt the future invaſions of the French on the 
molt expoſed fide, by making himſelf maſter of Exilles, La 
Perouſe, and Feneſtrelles 7. 

The confederates were yet leſs ſocceloful in Spain. There 
the houſe of Bourbon had two armies in the field, on the 
ſide of Catalonia; one under the duke of Orleans, another 
led by the duke de Noailles : and a third army in Eſtrema- 
dura, commanded. by the marquis de Bay. Though Charles 
III. had not a ſufficient force to enable him to face the duke 
of Orleans in the field, the latter was prevented, by the un- 
provided condition of his army, from making fuch progreſs 
as might haye been feared. He took, however, Tortola in 
the month of July; ; and Dania and Alicant, in the province 
of Valencia, fell mto the hands of the French before the 
cloſe of the campaign. The duke de Noailles, oppoſed by 
the prince of Darmſtadt, performed nothing of importance, 
except providing his troops with proviſions at the expence 
of the Catalans; and the ſeaſon of action, on the fide of 


baum was paſſed in a ſtate of abſolute inaCtivity ** 

26. Barre, Hi. d 1 tom. x. Burnet, book vii. 
27. Burnet, ubi. ſup. State of Europe, t 708. | 
28. Hiſt. d Eſpagne, tom. ii. Mem, de Noailles, tom. ii. But the generals, 
who there commanded, and whoſe conduct in the field was fo little worthy 
of praiſe, gained great credit by a wiſe and humane convention, that can never 
pe enough admired. They agreed, that the peaſants, on the frontiers of Spain 
| and 
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The operations by fea were attended with very conſidera- 
ble ſucceſs, on the part of the confederates. Sir John Leake, 
having carried to Catalonia the princeſs of Wolfenbuttle 
whom Charles III. had eſpouſed, took on board fome troops, | 


and directed his courſe to Cagliari, the capital of Sardinia. 


No ſooner did the Engliſh fleet appear than the monks; 

gained by cardinal Grimani, who was in the intereſt of the 
houſe of Auſtria, ran in bodies to the ſtreets and public 

places, holding the crucifix 1 in their hands, and aſſured the 

inhabitants, who flocked around them, That God had made 
uſe of heretics to give them a better maſter. This made 

ſuch an impreſſion on the populace, that the viceroy was 
forced to accept of fuch terms as the invaders choſe to grant; 

and the whole iſland ſubmitted without drawing a ſword . 

The ſame admiral, aſſiſted by major-general Stanhope, alſo 

took the iſland of Minorca ; a conqueſt, in itſelf leſs va- 

luable than Sardinia, but of more importance to England 

when at war with Spain, on account of the excellent har- 
bour of Mahon, and the ſtrong caſtle of St. 1 by which 
it is defended. | 

The reduction of thoſe iſlands, which, in ednjuBion with 
the fortreſs of Gibraltar, gave the maritime powers the ab- 
ſolute command of the Mediterranean, induced the Italian 
ſtates to ſubmit to certain antiquated claims of the emperor 
Joſeph, that they would otherwiſe have rejected with diſdain. 
Even the pope, who had hitherto adhered to the intereſts of 


Philip V. and who had raiſed an army for the defence of the 


eceleſiaſtical ſtate, no ſooner heard of the ſurrender of Bo- 
logna to the Imperialiſts, and that an Engliſh fleet was rea- 
dy to bombard Civita Vecchia, than he promiſed to acknow- 
ledge Charles III. as lawful king of Spain, in order to pre- 


and Portugal, ſhould not be diſturbed, by the troops of either party, in culti- 
vating the ſoi], or in feeding their cattle; and that the war ſhould, for the 
future, be conſidered as ſubſiſting only between regular armies, or men in 
military ſcrvice, and not between the private inhabitai ts of the two kingdoms. 
1d. ibid. 
29. Hifi. d Eſpogne, tom. ii. State Eureße, 1708. 30. Id. ibid. 
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vent Rome itſelf * being again ſacked og the bade ie | 
of the North ** ; for as ſuch the Italians ſtill conſidered the 
Engliſh and Germans. 

The death of the. prince of Da * queen of Eng- 
land's huſband, which happened during theſe tranſactions 
abroad, made no alteration in the ſtate of Engliſh politics, 

on which his feeble genius, and unimportant character, had 
never had any influence. The great ſucceſs of the cam 
paign confirmed the aſcendant that Marlborough and Godol- 
phin had acquired, in conſequence of the expulſion of Har- 
ley from the cabinet: and they found means to reconcile 
the diffatisfied Whigs to their meaſures, by dividing with 
the leaders of that party the power and emoluments of go- 
vernment. The earl of Pembroke was appointed to the 
place of lord high admiral, vacant by the deceaſe of the 
prince of Denmark; lord Somers, who had been out of of- 
fice ever ſince depriyed of the Great Seal by king William, 
was made preſident of the council; and the carl of Whar- 
ton, a man of vaſt abilities, but void of any ſteady principle, 
was declared lord- lieutenant of Ireland 22. Theſe judicious 
promotions contributed to preſerve that unanimity, which 
had hitherto appeared in parliament, and which produced the 
moſt liberal ſupplies for continuing the war. Seven mil- 
lions were voted for the ſervice of the enſuing campaign, 
and ten thouſand men were added to the eftabliſhment of 


the preceding year:. The Dutch alſo agreed to an Aug- 
mentation of their troops. 


While the confederates were taking ſuch vigorous mea- 
ſures for the proſecution of hoſtilities, ſerious propoſals were 
made by the French monarch. for reſtoring tranquillity to 
Europe. A variety of circumſtances, the defeat at Oudt- 
narde, the taking of Lifle, a famine in France; the conſe- 
quent failure of reſources ; the diſcontents of the people; 
and a want of harmony among the ſeryants of the crown, 


31. Burnet, book vii. State of Zur be, 1709, - 24. J«& ibid. 
33. Journals, Nov. 1708. 
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induced Lewis XIV. to offer terms of peace, at once ade- 
quate to the ſucceſs of his enemies, and ſuitable to the me- 

tancholy ſituation of his own affairs. He agreed 
to yield the whole Spaniſh monarchy to the houſe 
of Auſttria, without any equivalent; to cede to the em- 
peror his conqueſts on the Upper Rhine; to give Furnes, 
Ypres, Menin, 'Tournay, Lille, Condẽ, and Maubeuge, as A 
barrier to Holland; to acknowledge the elector of Branden- 
burgh as king of Pruſſia; the duke of Hanover, as ninth 
elector of the empire; to own the right of queen Anne to 
the Britiſh throne; to remove the Pretender from the do- 
minions of France; to acknowledge the ſucceſſion to the 
crown of Great Britain in the Proteſtant line; to reſtore 
every thing required to the duke of Savoy: and to agree to 
the ceſſions made to the king of Fee by his treaty wich 
the confederates . 

But thefe terms, ſo honourable as well as advantageous to 
the allies, and humiliating to the houſe of Bourbon, were re- 
jected by the plenipotentiaries of the confederates, the duke 
of Marlborough, prince Eugene, and the penſionary Hein- 
fius, from the ſame motives that had led them to reject the 
propoſals made by France in 1706; their perſonal intereſts, 
their prejudices, and their paſſions. Lewis was not per- 


A. D. 170g. 


mitted to form the moſt diſtant hopes of peace, without ſur- 


rendering the ſtrongeſt towns in his dominions, as pledges 
for the entire evacuation of the Spaniſh monarchy by his 


.grandfon. The marquis de Torey, who was employed in 


the negociation, went beyond his powers in making concel- 


fons; but all in vain : in proportion as he yielded, the ple- 
nipotentiaries of the confederates roſe in their demands. 


Conference followed conference without effect. At laſt 


che penſionary Heinſius framed forty preliminaries, as the 
ultimatum of the allies; and although every one of theſe ar- 
ticles, beſide being hard in itſelf, was expreſſed in the moſt 


34. Printed Preliminaries, 


dictatorial 
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dictatorial language, France agreed to A of them. 
The other five were rejected with diſdain by Lewis, notwith- 
ſtanding the diſtreſſed ſtate of his kingdom, and the evils 
which he apprehended from the continuance of the war. 
He threw himfelf upon his people, explained his own ample 
conceſſions, and the haughty terms propoſed by the allies. 
The pride of the French nation was rouſed. They reſolved 
to make new efforts in ſupport of their humbled monarch 3 
and the very famine, which occaſioned ſo much miſery, 
proved of advantage to the ſtate in this neceſſity, as many 
young men who wanted bread became ſoldiers **. 5 

As ſoon as the conferences for the re-eſtabliſhment of 
peace were broken off, the army of the allies, amounting-ro 
above an hundred thouſand men, commanded by prince 
Eugene and the duke of Marlborough, was formed on the 
plains of Liſle. Mareſchal Villars, who had been called to 
the command of the French forces in Flanders, as the laſt 
ſupport of his ſinking country, occupied a ſtrong poſt be- 
tween Couriere and the town Bethune. "Thoſe places covered 
his two wings, and he was defended in front by the villages 
of la Baſſee and Pont Avendin. By this poſition of his 
army, he covered the cities of Doway and Arras, the re- 
duction of which would have opened a paſſage for the allies 
into the heart of France. After advancing within two 
leagues of his camp, and viewing his fituatiqn, the generals 
of the confederates, not judging it prudent to attack him, 
ſuddenly drew off their troops, and fat down before Tours 
nay, one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt ancient cities in Flanders. 
The citadel, conſtructed with all the ſkill of Vauban, was 
yet ſtronger than the town. But with ſo much vigour and 
addreſs were both attacked, that the place itſelf was taken 
in twenty-one days; and the citadel, into which the gover- 
nor had retired with the remains of his garriſon, was forced 
to ſurrender at the end of a month. 


25. M. de Torcy, tom. i. 4 Voltaire, Siecie, chap. xx. 
37. Kane's Campaigns, Life of Mariborough, = 
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The a no ſooner found e maſters of 
Tournay, which they had been permitted to reduce without 
any annoyance from the enemy, than they formed the deſign 
of beſieging Mons. They accordingly purſued the neceſſary 
ſteps for that purpoſe; while Villars, having embraced the 
bold reſolution of protecting or relieving the place, paſſed 
the Scarpe, and encamped between that river and the Scheld. 
Diſappointed in his hopes of arriving at Mons before the 
main army of the allies, under prince Eugene and the duke 
of Marlborough, the French general took poſſeſſion of a 
ſtrong camp about a league diſtant from the inveſted city, 
determined to give all poſſible diſturbance to the opera- 
tions of the beſiegers. His right extended to the village of 
Malplaquer, which lay behind the extenſive and impenetra- 
ble wood of Saart : his left was covered by another thick 
wood; and his centre was defended by three lines of 


trenches, drawn along a narrow plain; the whole being 


ſecured by a fortification of trees, which had been cut down 
and carried from the 1 woods, ſurrounded with 
all their branches **. | 

The generals of the confederates, elated with paſt ſucceſs, 
or perſuaded that Mons could not be taken without diſlodg- 
ing the enemy, reſolved to attack Villars in that ſtrong poſi- 
tion, although his army was little inferior to theirs, each 
amounting to near one hundred and twenty thouſand com- 


batants. In conſequence of this reſolution, they advanced 


to the charge early in the morning, both armies 
having prepared themſelves for action during the 
preceding night. The Britiſh troops were oppoſed to the 
left, the Dutch to the right, and the Germans to the centre 
of the French army. Mareſchal Villars placed himſelf at 
the head of his left wing, and committed the charge of his 
right to Boufflers ; who, though a ſenior officer, conde- 
ſcended to act under him, that he might have an opportunity 


Sept. 11 


38. Mem. de Feuquieres, Kane's Campaigns. 


of 
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of ſaving his country. After an awful pauſe of almoſt two 
hours, the engagement was begun; and the firing, in a mo- 
ment, extended from wing to wing. Few battles, in any 
age, have been ſo fierce and bloody, and none had been ſo 
long conteſted, ſince the improvement of the art of war in 
conſequence of the invention of gunpowder. 3 

The Britiſh troops, led by the duke of Argyle, having 
paſſed a moraſs, deemed impracticable, attacked with ſuch 
fury the left of the enemy, ſtationed in the wood, that they 
were obliged to retire into the plain behind it; where they 
again formed, and renewed their efforts. Meanwhile the 
Dutch, under count Tilly and the prince of Orange, were 
engaged with the right of the French army : and advancing 
in three lines to the entrenchments, gave and received a ter- 
rible fire for the ſpace of an hour. Some French battalions 
being thrown into diſorder, were rallied and confirmed in 
their ſtation, by the vigilance and courage of mareſchal 
Boufflers; and the Dutch alſo yielding, in their turn, were 
brought back to the charge by the activity and perſeverance 
of the prince of Orange. Enraged at this unexpected ob- 
ſtinacy of the French in both wings, and perceiving that 
Villars had weakened his centre in order to ſuppor this left, 
prince Eugene determined to attack, in perſon, the entrench- 
ments in front. He accordingly led on a body of freſh 
troops; entered the enemy's line, flanked a regiment of 
French guards, and obliged them to fly. Mareſchal Villars, 
in haſtening to ſupport his centre, was wounded, and car- 
ried off the field. But Boufflers, notwithſtanding this miſ- 
fortune, continued obſtinately to maintain the fightz and 
when he found he could no longer ſuſtain the united efforts 
of prince Eugene and the duke of Marlborough, who ſhewed 
that they were determined to conquer or periſh, he made 
an excellent retreat 32, | 

The confederates, after all their exertions, gained little 


29. Ibid. | 
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befide the field of battle; and that they purchaſed with the 


lives of twenty thouſand men. The French did not loſe 


above half the number. But fo impoſing is the name of 
victory, that the allies were fuffered to inveſt Mons, and to 
carry on their operations without the ſmalleſt diſturbance. 
The ſurrender of that important place put an end to the bu- 
fineſs of the campaign in Flanders “. | 

The confederates were leſs ſucceſsful in other quarters. 
The elector of Brunſwick, who commanded the army of 
the empire on the Upper Rhine, formed ſome important 
ſchemes, but found the imperial troops in no condition to 


- ſecond his views; and count de Merci, whom he had de- 


tached with a conſiderable body of forces into Upper Al- 
face, was defeated by the count de Bourg, and forced to re- 
paſs the Rhine“. Certain diſputes between the emperor 
and the duke of Savoy, relating to ſome territories in the 
duchy of Milan, rendered the campaign altogether inactive 
on the fide of Dauphiny . In Spain, the chevalier d' Asfeld 
took the caſtle of Alicant, which was gallantly defended by 
two Engliſh regiments 3 and the Engliſh and Portugueſe ar- 
my, under the earl of Galway, was routed by the marquis 
de Bay, in the province of Eſtremadura. On the other 
hand, count Staremberg, who commanded the forces of 
Charles III. in Catalonia, having endeavoured in vain to 
bring the mareſchal de Bezons to an engagement, took 
Balaguier in his preſence, and cloſed the campaign with 
that ſucceſsful enterpriſe *. Nothing memorable happened 
at ſea. | 
Though the misfortunes of France, during this campaign, 
were by no means ſo depreſſing as ſhe had reaſon to appre- 
hend, Lewis XIV. renewed his applications for 
peace, as ſoon as the ſeaſon of action was over g 
and conferences were appointed at Gertruydenberg, early in 


A D. 1710. 


40. Duke of Berwick's Mem. vol. ii. Voltaire, Siccle, chap. xx. State of 


Europe, 170g. 41. Burnet, book vii. 42. Id. ibid. 
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the ſpring, in order to adjuſt the terms. But it will be pro- 
per, before we enter into the particulars of that negociation, 

to carry forward the ſtory of Charles XII. and his e 

Peter the Great. 

The king of Sweden, after having acted in the imperious 
manner already related, quitted Saxony; in September 1707, 

and returned, at the head of forty- three thouſand men, to 

Poland; where the czar had attempted, though ineffeQually, 

to retrieve the affairs of Auguſtus, during the abſence of 
Charles. Peter, who was {till in Lithuania, re- 
tired on the approach of the conquering Swede, 
and directed his march toward the Boriſthenes or Nieper. 
But Charles was determined that he ſhould not eſcape, with- 
out hazarding a battle before he reached his own dominions. 
Having entered Grodno on the ſame day that the 
czar left it, he therefore endeavoured, by forced 
marches, at that ſevere ſeaſon in a northern climate, through 
a country covered with moraſſes, deſerts, and immenſe 
foreſts, to come up with the enemy. Peter, however, ſafely 
paſſed the Boriſthenes, notwithſtanding this romantic pur- 
ſuit ; Charles having only the ſatisfaction of defeating, after 
an obſtinate engagement, an army of thirty thouſand Ruſſians 
ſtrongly intrenched, in order to obſtruct his progreſs, and 
which partly effected its purpoſe . : 
But the czar, though now in his own dominions, was not 

without apprehenſions, in regard to the iſſue of the conteſt 
in which he was engaged; he, therefore, ſent ſerious pro- 
poſals of peace to Charles: © I will treat at Moſcow !”” — 
ſaid the Swediſh monarch. © My brother Charles, re- 
plied Peter, when informed of this haughty anſwer, © al- 
« ways affects to play the Alexander; but he will not, I 
© hope, find in me a Darius **.” This anecdote ſtrongly 
marks the characters of theſe two Extraordinary men. 


A. D. 2508. 


Feb. 8. 


44. Contin. Puffend. lib. vii. Voltaire, Zift. Ch. XII. liv. iv. 
45. Voltaire, ubi ſup. 
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Charles, as brave and confident as Alexander, but utterly 
yoid of foreſight, attempted, without concerting any regu - 
lar plan of operations, to march to Moſcow; and the czar 
took care to prevent him from reaching it, in the direct line; 
by deſtroying che roads and deſolating the country. = 

Thus thwarted in his favourite project of marching di- 
rectly to the ancient capital of Ruſſia, and with his army 
much diminiſhed by famine, fatigue, and partial engage- 
ments, the king of Sweden was induced to attempt a paſſage 
thither through the Ukraine, on the invitation of Mazeppa, 
chief of the Coſſacks; who had taken a diſguſt at the czar, 
and promiſed not only to ſupply the Swedes with proviſions 
on their march, but to furniſh them with a reinforcement of 
thirty thouſand men. Theſe were to join the Swediſh mo- 
narch on the banks of the Diſna ; where he expected alſo 
to be joined by general Lewenhaupt, whom he had ordered 
to march from Livonia, with a reinforcement of fifteen 
thouſand Swedes, and a large tupply of ammunition and pro- 
viſions. Not once ſuſpecting but every thing would corre- 
ſpond to his wiſh, the northern conqueror entered the Ukraine 
in the month of September, and advanced to the place of 
rendezvous, in ſpite of every obſtacle, which nature or the 
enemy could throw in his way. 

But fortune, at length tired of ſeconding the wild and 
inconſiderate enterprizes of the fool-hardy Charles, was now 
reſolved to puniſh him ſeverely for his contempt of her for- 
mer favours. When he reached the Diſna, he found no- 
thing but frightful deſerts, inſtead of magazines; and, in- 
ſtead of reinforcements, he ſaw a body of Ruſſians on the 
oppoſite bank, ready to diſpute his paſſage. Though his army 
was exhauſted with hunger and fatigue, though ignorant of 
the fate of Lewenhaupt, and uncertain of the fidelity of 
3 Mazeppa, he determined to croſs the river in the 

face of the enemy, and effected his purpoſe with 

little lofs. Advancing {till farther into that deſolate country, 
he was at laſt joined by Mazeppa, who appeared rather as 
| a fugitive 
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a fugitive prince, come to take refuge in his camp, than a 


powerful ally, from whom he expected ſuccours. In place 
of thirty, he was only accompanied by about three thou- 
ſand men. The czar having received information of his in- 
trigues, had ordered his principal friends to be apprehended, 


and broken upon the wheel. His towns were reduced to 


aſhes, his treaſures ſeized, and his troops diſperſed **. _ 
This diſappointment was eſteemed but a ſlight misfortune 
by the king of Sweden, who confidently expected the ſafe 
arrival of Lewenhaupt and his convoy. Lewenhaupt arriv- 
ed, but in a condition no leſs deplorable than that of Ma- 
zeppa. After three ſucceſſive engagements with the Ruſſians, 
in which he diſtinguiſhed himſelf equally by his courage and 
conduct, he had been obliged to ſet fire to his waggons, in 
order to prevent their falling into the hands of the enemy, 


and was happy to eſcape with four thouſand men; the 


wretched remnant of his gallant army, exhauſted with fati- 


gue, and ready to periſh of hunger. Charles, who was in 


no condition to relieve their neceſſities, was now earneſtly 
preſſed by his miniſter, count Piper, to paſs at leaſt the 
depth of winter in a ſmall town of the Ukraine, named Ro- 
mana, and depend on the friendſhip of Mazeppa and the 
Coſſacks for proviſionsz or to repaſs, without delay, the 
Diſna and the Boriſthenes, and return to Poland, where his 


preſence was much wanted, and where his army might be 


conveniently put into winter quarters. He rejected both 
theſe propoſals z and notwithſtanding the rigour of the ſea- 
ſon, and although his army was in a great meaſure deſtitute 


of ſhoes and even of cloathing, he detern:ined to proceed. 


In this mad march, he had the mortification to ſee two 
thouſand of his troops periſh of hunger and cold. Yet he 


{till preſſed forward; and, after a variety of obſtructions 


— 


and delays, occaſioned by the hovering parties of the enemy, 


46. Hift. Raſt chap. xvii. Hift. Charter XI. liv. iv. 
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and the moſt intenſe froſt ever known in thoſe northern 
regions, he arrived in the neighbourhood of Pul. 
** *_ towa, a ſmall Ruſſian town, fituated on the river 
Worſklaw, at the eaſtern extremity of the Ukraine “. 

But of whatever extravagance Charles may be accuſed, in 
matching thus far, through a rugged and impraQticable 
country, in a remarkable ſevere ſeaſon, he cannot be blamed 
for endeavouring to make himſelf maſter of Pultowa. It 
was one of the magazines of the Czar, and well ſtored with 


May. 10. 


proviſions and other neceſſaries, of which the king of Swe. 
den was in great want. But, beſide being naturally ſtrong, 


it was defended by a garriſon of nine thouſand men; and 


Peter lay at no great diſtance, with an army of ſeventy thou- 


fand, ready to attempt its relief. Theſe unfavourable cir- 
cumſtances might have ſtaggered the reſolution of a Cæſar 
or a Marlborough; but to Charles, whoſe deſire of encoun- 
tering danger was even ſtronger than his paſſion for conqueſt, 
they were only ſo many incentives to undertake the enter- 
prize. He accordingly inveſted Pultowa with his half fa- 
miſhed army, now reduced to twenty-ſeven thouſand men, 
eighteen thouſand of whom only were Swedes ; and yet 
with this ſmall force, inſufficient to cut off the communi- 
cation between the garriſon and the Ruſſian army, he hoped 
not only to take the town, but to defeat and even to de- 
throne the czar, although his other diſadvantages were many. 

As Charles had been under the neceſſity of leaving the 
greater part of his heavy cannon in the moraſſes and defiles 
through which he paſſed, the regular progreſs of the ſiege was 
flow. The garriſon bravely repelled all attempts to carry 
the place by aſſault ; and the king of Sweden was danger- 
ouſly wounded in the heel in viewing the works. Mean- 
while the czar, having collected his forces, advanced to the 
relief of Pultowa, and made ſuch a diſpoſition of his army 
as ſhewed that he was no novice in the art of war. Charles, 


47. Hi. Rufſ. ubi ſup. 
though 
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though greatly indifpoſed * his wound, was fired at the ap- 
proach of an enemy whom he deſpiſed. Betrayed by a ſalſe 
idea of honour, he could not bear the thought of waiting 
for battle in his entrenchments. Having appointed eight 
thouſand men to guard the lines before the town, he there- 
fore ordered his army to march out, and attack the Ruſſian 
camp, he himſelf being carried in à litter. The Swedes 
charged with incredible fury, and broke the Ruſſian 
cavalry. But the horſe railied bchind the foot, 
which remained firm; and the czar's artillery made ſuch 
havock among the ranks of the aſſailants, that, after a de- 
ſperate combat of two hours, the Swediſh-army was utterly 
routed and diſperſed, Nine thouſand of the vanquiſhed were 
left dead in the field, and about fix thoufand taken, toge- 
ther with the king's military cheſt, containing the ſpoils of 
Poland and Saxony. The remains of the Flemiſh, army, to 
the number of twelve thouſand, were obliged to ſurrender 
on the banks of the Boriſthenes, for want of boats to carry 
them over the river; Charles himſelf, accompanied by three 
hundred of his guards, with difficulty Ws to Bender, a 
Turkiſh town in Moldavia **. | 

No victory was ever attended with more important conſe- 
quences than that gained at Pultowa, by Peter the Great. 
The king of Sweden loſt, in one day, the fruits of nine 
years of ſucceſsful war; and that veteran army, which had 
ſpread terror over Europe, was totally annihilated. The 
czar was not only relieved from all apprehenſions inſpired 
by a powerful antagoniſt, in the heart of his dominions, 
who threatened to deprive him of his throne, and to over- 
throw that grand ſcheme which he had formed ſor the civil- 
ization of his extenſive empire, but enabled to forward his 
plan of improvement by means of the induſtry and ingenuity 
of his Swediſh priſoners, whom neceſſity obliged to exert 


July II, 


4%. Voltaire, ubi ſup. Hif. ds Nord. tom. ji, Contiu. of Puſſendorf. 
lib. vii. : 
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— their talents in the moſt remote parts of Siberia. The elec- 
tor of Saxony, hearing of the defeat of his conqueror, pro- 
teſted againſt the treaty of Alt-Ranſtadt, as extorted from 
him by force, and re-entered Poland. His patron, the czar, | 
followed him. Staniſſaus was forced to relinquiſh his autho- 

' rity, and Auguſtus found himſelf once more in poſſeſſion of 
the Poliſh throne. Peter revived the ancient pretenſions of 
the czars to Livonia, Ingria, Carelia, and part of Finland 
Denmark laid claim to Scania; the king of Pruſſia to Po- 
merania ; and had not the emperor and the maritime pow- 
ers interpoſed, the Swediſh monarchy would have been rent 
to pieces. | 

During theſe tranſactions Charles XII. remained at Ben- 

der; where, through his intrigues, conducted by Poniatows 

| iky, a Poliſh nobleman who ſhared his misfor- 

tunes, he endeavoured to engage the Turks in a 

war with Ruſſia. In the proſecution of thoſe intrigues we 

muſt leave him, and the czar in the more laudable employ- 

ment of civilizing his ſubjects, till we have terminated the 

memorable war between the confederates and the houſe of 
Bourbon, in regard to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion. 


— 


A. D. 1710. 
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The General View of Europe carried forward, from the opening 
of the Conferentes at Saru, to {he Treaties of 
UTRECHT and RAaSTADT. 


HOUGH the king of Sweden, during his proſperity, | 
ſhewed no inclination to interfere in the diſpute be- 
tween France and the confederates, Lewis XIV. had ſtill 
expectations of being ble to engage him in his cauſe, 
Fheſe expectations were conſiderably heightened by the keen 
indignation which Charles expreſſed at the emperor's open 
violation of the treaty of Alt-Ranſtadt, as ſoon as he reco- 
vered from the terror of the Swediſh arms. The allies were, 
therefore, relieved from no ſmall degree of anxiety, by the 
total ruin of that prince's affairs, and Lewis was deprived 
of the laſt hope of deſponding ambition. He accordingly 
offered the moſt 2dvantageous terms of peace, in the preli- 
minaries that were made the foundation of the conferences 
at Gertruydenberg. 1 

As the prineipal ſacrifices in theſe preliminaries were the 
ſame with thofe proffered in 1709, it will be unneceſſary to 
repeat them here; more eſpecially as they were not accepted. 
Lewis made additions to his conceſſions, after the commence- 
ment of the negociation. He agreed not only to give up, as 
far as in his power, the Spaniſh monarchy, without any equi- 
valent, and to acknowledge Charles III. lawful king of Spain, 
but to pay a ſubſidy of a million of livres a month, till his 
grandſon Philip V. ſhould be expelled. He relinquiſhed even 
Alſace to the emperor; and, as a ſecurity for the perform- 
ance of the articles of the treaty, he engaged to deliver the 
fortified towns of French Flanders, yet in his poſſeſſion, into 
te hands of the allies. But the haughtineſs of the States, 
to whom prince Eugene and the duke of Marlborough, ſe- 
cure of the controuling influence of the penſionary Heinſius, 
had induced the emperor and the queen of England to com- 
| Z4 mit 
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mit the whole management of the negociation, encouraged 
their deputies, Buys and Vander Duſſen, to riſe in their de- 
mands, in proportion as the plenipotentiaries of France ad- 
vanced i in their conceſſions. Theſe inſolent republicans went 
ſo far as to inſiſt, That Lewis XIV. inſtead of paying a ſub- 
fidy toward the war againſt Philip V. ſhould aſſiſt the con- 
federates with all his forces, to drive his grandſon from: the- 
Spaniſh throne . 

It was impoſſible for the French monarch to fubwit to ſo 
humiliating a requiſition; and yet he was unwilling to break 
off the treaty. The conferences at Gertruydenberg were, 
therefore, idly protracted, while the armies, on both ſlides, 
took the field. At length, the mareſchal d'Uxelles and the 
Abbẽ de Polignac, the plenipotentiaries of Lewis, returned 
to Verſailles, after having ſent a letter to the penſionary He- 
jaſius, declaring the demands of the deputies of the States 
unjuſt and unreaſonable . 

In the mean time the confederates were e making rapid pro- 
greſs 1 in Flanders. The duke of Marlborough and prince 
Eugene, having aſſembled the allied army more early than 

was expected, entered the French lines without re- 
ſiſtance, and ſat down before Douay. This city, 
ſtrong in its ſituation, but ill fortified, was defended by a 
garriſon of eight thouſand men, Mareſchal Villars, who 
had now joined the French army, which he was deſtined to 
command, determined to attempt the relief of the place. He 
accordingly croſſed the Scarpe, and advanced within Cannons» 
ſhot of the allies ; but finding them ſtrongly entrenched, and 
being ſenſible that the loſs of one battle might endanger the 
very exiſtence of the French monarchy, he thought proper 

to abandon Douay to its fate 5. It ſurrendered after 
ry a fiege of three weeks. Villars obſerved the fame 
prudent conduct young: the remainder of the campaign, 


May 5 


June 2 


1. De Torcy, tom. ii. | 2. Ibid. 

3. Duke of Berwick's Mem. vol. ii. Sal ing 
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which was concluded with" the taking of Bethune, St. Ve-- 
nant, and Airez places of great importance, but which 
were not acquired by the confederates without a vaſt ex- 
pence of blood, | 

No memorable event happened in Germany during the 
ſummer, nor any thing of conſequence on the ſide of Pied- 
mont; where the vigilance of the duke of Berwick defeated 
all the attempts of the allies to penetrate into Dauphiny, 
notwithſtanding their ſuperior force. The campaign was 
more fruitful of incidents in Spain. 

The two competitors for the . crown of that kingdom took 
the field in perſon, and ſeemed determined to put all to the 
hazard of a battle. They accordingly met near Almenara. 
There general Stanhope, who commanded the Britiſh troops, 
flew with his own hand the Spaniſh general, Ameſſaga, and 
routed the cavalry» of Philip V. while the count de Sta- 
remberg put the infantry to flight. The Spaniards werg 
again defeated, in a more bloody engagement, at 
Zaragoſſa. And in this victory, which threatened to 
decide the fate of the Spaniſh monarchy, the Britiſh troops, 
under general Stanhope, had alſo the chief ſhare. | 

Charles III. inſtead of ſecuring Pampeluna, the only paſs 

by which French troops could enter Spain, marched directly 
to Madrid, at the head of his victorious army; and Philip V. 
who had retired thither, was obliged to quit his capital a ſe- 
cond time. The aſpect of things there, however, was little 
flattering to his rival. All the grandees had left the city; 
and the Caſtilians, in general, ſeemed reſolved to ſhed the 
laſt drop of their blood, rather than have a king impoſed 
upon them by heretics“. 
Meantime the duke de Vendome, whoſe reputation was 
{till high, notwithſtanding his unfortunate campaign in Flan- 
ders, having aſſumed, at the requeſt of Philip V. the chief | 
command of the forces of the houſe of Bourbon in Spain, 


July 27. 


4. Burnet, book vii. Hi,. d Eſpagne, tom. ii. 
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its affairs ſoon began to wear a new face. The Caſtilian no- 
bles crowded, with their followers, round the ſtandard of 
a general in whoſe conduct they could confide. And Ven- 
dome's army, ſtrengthened by theſe brave volunteers, was 
farther reinforced by thirty- four batallions of French foot, 
and thirty-one ſquadrons of horſe, detached by the duke of 
Berwick from Dauphiny. Another body of French troops, 
aſſembled in Rouſſillon, was preparing to enter Catalonia, | 
under the duke de Noailles ; ſo that the generals of the allies, 
neglected by the courts of Vienna and Great Britain, as well 
as by the States General, and at variance among ne 
were ſorced once more to abandon Madrid. ; 
'T he confederates now directed their march toward Cata- 
lonia, whither Charles III. had already retired, in order to 
protect that warlike province; and, for the benefit of ſubſiſt. 
ence, they divided their army into two bodies. Staremberg, 
with the main body, marched in front, and Stanhope, with | 
five thouſand Britiſh troops brought up the rear. Not re- 
fieing that hope as well as fear gives wings to ſoldiers, the 
Engliſh general allowed himſelf to be ſurrounded by Ven- 
dome, in the village of Brihuega. He defended himſelf. 
with great ſpirit; but the place being utterly deſtitute of 
fortifications, he was obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion, after 
a ſhort but vigorous reſiſtance *. Nor was this all. 
Staremberg, appriſed of Stanhope's danger, had marched, 
though reluctantly, to his relief, with the principal army. 
And this unwilling aid had almoſt occaſioned a greater miſ- 
fortune than that which it failed to prevent. Staremberg 
had adyanced too far to retreat with ſafety in the 
face of the enemy. Vendome forced him to an en- 
gagement at Villa Vicioſa, about two leagues from Bri- 
huega, the place of Stanhope's diſaſter. Between the ar- 
mies there was no proportion in numbers, the allies being 
one half inferior to the French and Spaniards; yet did Sta- 


Dec. 10. 


5. Id. ibid. 
remberg, 
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remberg, one of the ableſt commanders in that military age, 
exert himſelf ſo greatly, both as a general and a ſoldier, that 
the battle was fierce, obſtinate, and bloody. The Spaniards; 
under Philip V. broke the left wing of the allies. But their 
right continued firm in ſpite of all the efforts of the-French, 
while Staremberg made the centre of the enemy give way; 
ſo that Vendome judged a retreat neceſſary, in order to avoid 
the danger of a total defeat *. | 

The general of the allies however found, on 1 
his forces, that, in conſequence of the capture of the Britiſh 
troops, and the loſs of men during the action, he was not in 
a condition to keep the field. He was beſide in want of 
proviſions, and had no proſpect of ſupply, at that late ſea- 
ſon : he therefore haſtily decamped and continued his march 
into Catalonia, leaving to the vanquiſhed all "we — 
of a complete victory ?. 

Theſe ſucceſſes. revived, in ſome 3 the PRs 
ſpirits of the houſe of Bourbon; and, during the campaign, 
a revolution had happened in the Engliſh miniſtry, {till more 
favourable to their affairs. This revolution, with its cauſes 
and conſequences, merits our particular attention. 

Though the great influence of Marlborough and Godel- 
phin had obliged their miſtreſs to diſmiſs Harley from her 
councils, they could not deprive him of that confidence 
which they themſelves had loſt, and attempted in vain to 
recover. He had frequent conſultations with the queen in 
private; and, even while inviſible, is ſaid to haye embarraſſed 


6. Burnet, book vii. Duke of Berwick, vol. ii. This account of the battle 
of Villa. Vicioſa, though different from that of ſome hiſtorians, is confirmed 
by a letter from Philip V. to his queen, dated at the camp of Fuentes, the 
11th of December, 1710. M. de Vendome, ſays he, (after relating the 
progreſs of the action), © ſeeing that our centre was giving way, and that 
© our left wing of cavalry made no impreſſion upon their right, thought it 
« time to propoſe retreating toward Truija, and gave orders fo that purpolg.” 
Notes, No. III. to vol. ii. of the Duke of Berwick's Mem. 
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their meaſures. Theſe interviews were procured by Mrs. 
Maſham, the new favourite, who had now entirely ſupplant- 
ed the ducheſs of Marlborough in the queen's affections. 
But could the miniſtry have retained the favour of the peo- 
ple, they might have diſregarded the private partialities, and 
in ſome meaſure the confidence of their ſovereign. The 
duke of Marlborough had the ſole diſpoſal of all military em- 
ployments, and the carls of Godolphin and Sunderland of all 
civil offices. They were in poſſeſſion of the whole power 
of the ſtate. And they had long uſed that power with ſo 
much judgment, ability, and effect, as to diſarm envy, ſi- 
lence faction, and reconcile to their meaſures all men, who 
did not labour under the moſt incurable political prejudices, 
or feel the ſevereſt pangs of diſappointed ambition. The 
body of the people looked up to them as the worthy follow- 
ers of king William, our illuſtrious deliverer from popery 
and arbitrary power, in the grand line of liberty and national 
honour * : they enjoyed the moſt unbounded popularity. 
But popularity, however well founded, is in itſelf of a 
Aippery nature. The favour of the multitude in every 
country, but more eſpecially under free governments, can 
only be retained by ſomething new. They are totally go- 
verned by their hopes and fears; and theſe muſt not be too 
long ſuſpended, or too uniformly reiterated, otherwiſe they 
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$. It has been faſhionable, of late years, to repreſent the reign of William as 
a reign of diſgrace ; and, in ſupport of that opinion, an addreſs of the houſe _ 
of commons on the meeting of the firſt parliament of queen Anne is produced, 
in which the duke of Marlborough is we to have « ſignally retrieved the ancient 
honour and glory of the Engliſh nation.” But, independent of the doubtful- 
neſs of theſe expreſſions, this was the addreſs of a Tory parliament, and ſram- 
ed by men who were no ſriends to the Revolution. The criminal intrigues 
connected with that glorious event, have not been concealed by the Author of 
thefe Letters, nor the faults in the adminiſtration of William. But admitting 
all thoſe charges even as urged by his enemies, his reign, though not highly 
fortunate, muſt be allowed to have been a reign of vig ur, of exertion, and a 
jealous attention to national honour; which can never, perhaps, be purchaſed 
at too high a price, and which had been ſhamefully neglected during the ig- 
nominious reigns of his two immediate predeceſſors, 
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will loſe their effect. The Engliſh populace, during this tri- 


umphant period became ſatiated even with ſucceſs. Victory 
followed victory ſo faſt, and the furrender of one town was ſo 
ſoon ſucceeded by the taking of another, that good fortune had 
ceaſed to excite joy: and the roaring of cannon and the ring- 


ing of bells were heard with indifference. The people be- 


gan to feel the weight of the taxes levied in order to ſupport 
the war. And they obſerved with concern, that in all the 
negociations for peace, while liberal conceſſions were offer - 
ed to foreign princes and ſtates, no ſtipulation of any conſe- 
quence appeared in favour of the queen of England; who, 
after all her waſte of blood and treaſure, ſeemed to have only 
the glory of conquering and giving away n Provinces, 
and kingdems 

The Tories, encouraged by the doceeblel e of 
Harley, and this change of humour in the people, which 
they had ſecretly contributed to produce, began to entertain 


hopes of once more holding the reins of government. In 


order to realize theſe hopes, they attempted to make uſe of 
an engine which had often been played off againſt them- 
ſelves. As the Whigs, who were now in poſſeſſion of the 
adminiſtration, could no longer rouſe the jealouſies and ap- 
prehenſions of the populace on account of their civil and re- 
ligious liberties, which were ſufficiently ſecured by the Re- 
volution and the Act of Settlement, the Toriesendeavoured to 
awaken the ſame fears, by touching another ſtring. They 
repreſented the church and © monarchy as in imminent 
danger, from diſſenters and men of levelling principles; un- 
der which deſcription they MM goes the whole body of 
the Whigs. | 

This inflammatory doQtrine, as we have tha had 1 


zcalouſly propagated from the pulpit, by the high church 


party, ever ſince the beginning of the preſent reign. - The 
vulgar, as may naturally be ſuppoſed, gradually began to 
give credit to what they heard ſo often, and ſo vehemently 


9. Pablications of the Times. 


urged, 
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urged ; for, notwithſtanding the formal cenfure in parlia- 
ment of that groundleſs opinion, it {till continued to be pro- 
pagated. And a champion was not wanting openly to brave 
fuch high authority, to improve on the ſeditious clamour; 
and even to bring home the charge to the miniſtry. - _, 

This bold ſon of the church was Dr. Henry Sacheverell ; 
a man of no ſuperior talents, but, who, by his violence in 
Trailing againſt the diſſenters, occaſional conformiſts, and the 
Whig-party in general, had recommended himſelf to the 
Tories and the majority of the eſtabliſhed clergy. After 
having diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the country, by ſuch decla- 
mations, he was called, by the voice of the people, to a 
church in the borough of Southwark, where he had a more ex- 
tenfive field for propagating his ſeditious doctrines z and being 
appointed to preach in St. Paul's cathedral, on the Sth of 
November, 1709, the anniverſary of the Gun- powder Plot, 
he delivered a ſermon, before the lord mayor of London 
and the court of aldermen, into which he poured the whole 
collected venom of his heart. He not only inveighed, in 
the moſt indecent language, againſt the diſſenters, and the 
moderate part of the church of England, whom he denomi- 
nated falſe bretliren, but threw. out ſevere and pointed reflec- 
tions againſt the principal perſons in power, and inculcated, 
in ſtrong and unequivocal terms, the flaviſh and expioded 
doctrine of paſſive obedience and non-reſiſtance z animating 
the people to ſtand up in defence of the church, which he 
declared was in imminent danger, and for which, he ſaid, 
he ſounded the trumpet, defiring them to put on the whole 
armour of God ** 1 The majority of the court of aldermen, 
being attached to the principles of the Revolution, againſt 
which theſe doctrines militated, refuſed the uſual compli- 
ment to the preacher, of deſiring him to print his ſermon, 
and were even ſhocked at the violence of the invective. 
But the lord Mayor, who was a zealous high-churchman, 


10. Burnet, book vii. See alſo the Sermou itſelf among Sacheverell s Dif- 
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not only encouraged” Sacheverell to public his diſcourſe, 
but accepted a dedication ſtill more violent and inflammato- 
ry than the performance itſelf. - The merit of both was 
magnified by the Tories, and forty thouſand _ are ſaid 
to have been circulated in a few weeks 

No literary production ever perhaps ae ſo ee at- 
tention as this ſcurrilous ſermon, which had no kind of ex- 
cellence to recommend it, except what it derived from the 
ſpirit of party. It divided the opinions of the nation: and 
Sacheverell himſelf, extolled by the Tories as the champion of 
the church, now on the brink of ruin | and execrated by the 
Whigs as an enemy to the Revolution, as an advocate for 
perſecution and deſpotiſm, and a devoted friend to the Pre- 
tender, was thought of fufficient conſequence to be made the 
object of a parliamentary proſecution. . That was what he 
defired above all things, and what the miniſtry ought ſtudi- 
ouily to have avoided. But they allowed, on this occaſion, 
their paſſion to overcome their prudence. Godolphin being 
perſonally attacked in the ſermon, was highly irritated 
againſt the preacher : and as the offence was not deemed 
puniſhable by common law, it was reſolved to proceed by 
impeachment. Sacheverell was accordingly taken into cuſ- 
tody, by command of the houſe of commons: articles were 
exhibited againſt him at the har of the houſe of lords, and a 
.day was appointed for his trial, which, to-complete the folly 
of this impolitie meaſure, was ordered to be in Weſtmin- 
Re NO that the whole body of the commons might be pre- 
{ent * 

The people are 8 wrong in their nd but al- 
ways juſt in their compaſſion, though that ſentiment is ſome- 
nes miſplaced, Their compaſſion was rouſed for Sacheve- 
rell, whom they conſidered as an innocent victim; a meri- 
torious individual, doomed to be cruſhed by the arm of pow- 
cr, for daring to tell the truth. They forgot all his flaviſh 
doctrines : they remembered only his violent declamations, 


11. Burnet, ubi ſup. 12. Burnet, book vii. 
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in regard to the danger of the church and . and 
they ſaw him expoſed, as they imagined, to perſecution for 
his honeſt boldneſs. They now believed more than they 
formerly feared.” Neglecting their private affairs, and all the 
common avocations of life, their concern was turned wholly. 
toward public welfare. Many, who ſeldom entered the 
church, trembled for the ſafety of the eſtabliſhed religion. 
They wandered about in ſilent amazement, anxiouſly gazing 
on each other, and looking forward to the trial of Sacheve- 
rell, as if the fate of the nation or of nature had HO 
upon the awful deciſion. 
When the day arrived, the 1 aſſembled = vaſt 
| crowds, and attended the criminal to Weſtminſter-hall. 
During the whole courſe of his trial, which laſted three 
weeks, they continued the ſame attentions ; and, in the 
height of their frantic zeal, they deſtroyed ſeveral diſſenting 
meeting-houſes, infulted a number of non-conformiſts, ſome 
Whig members of the houſe of commons, and committed a 
variety of other outrages. London was a ſcene of anarchy 
and confuſion. At laſt Sacheverell was found guilty ; but the 
lenity of his ſentence, in conſequence of the popular tu- 
mults, was conſidered as a kind of triumph by the Tories. 
He was only ſuſpended from preaching for three years, with- 
out being precluded from preferment, his ſermon being or- 
dered to be burnt by the hands of the common hangman **. 
The famous decree of the Univerſity of Oxford, paſſed in 
1683, recognizing the doArine of paſſive obedience and non- 
reſiſtance, was alſo, by a vote of the lords, ordered to be 
burnt at the ſame time. 

The mildneſs of Sacheverell's puniſhment was | juſtly af- 
ctibed, by the populace, to the timidity, not to the moderas 
tion of the miniſtry. Proud of their victory, they every 
where expreſſed their joy on the occaſion, by bonfires and i 
luminations z and notwithſtanding the vote. of the lords, ad- 
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dreſſes were ſent from all parts of the kingdom, aſſerting the 
abſolute power of the crown and condemning the doctrine 


of reſiſtance, as the reſult of antimonarchical and republican 
principles *5. Of theſe principles the Whigs, as a body, 
were violently accuſed by the heads of the Tories, who 

now wholly engroſſed the confidence of their ſovereign, : and 
" inſpired her with jealouſies of her principal ſervants. 

The queen herſelf, who had long affected to adopt mea» 
ſures which ſhe was not permitted to guide, was glad of an 
opportunity of freeing herſelf from that political captivity, in 
which ſhe was held by her popular and too powerful miniſ- 
ters. She accordingly took advantage of this ſudden and 
extraordinary Change in the ſentiments of the people, in or- 
der to bring about a total change of the perfons employed 
in the adminiſtration of her government. The duke of 
Shrewſbury, who had diſfinguiſhed himſelf in the cauſe of 
Sacheverell, was made chamberlain, in the room of the earl of 
Kent: Godolphin received an order to break his ſtaff, as lord 
treaſurer of Great Britain: the treaſury was put in commiſ- 
ſion ; and Harley, as a prelude to higher promotion, was ap- 
pointed chancellor of the exchequer; while his friend, St. 
John, ſucceeded Mr. Boyle as ſecretary of ſtate.» The duke 
of Marlborough alone, of the whole party ro which he be- 
longed, remained in office: and that mark of diſtinction he 
owed to his own high reputation, not to the favour or for- 
bearance of his enemies. Though his fall was already de- 
termined on, they were afraid that the temper of the people 
was not yet ſufficiently prepared for the removal of ſo great 
a commander. | 

Marlborough, whoſe character is one of the moſt compli- 
cated in modern hiſtory, appears to have been fully ſenſible 
of his own conſequence, as well as of the dangerous deſigns 
of the new miniſtry. At the ſame time that he was making 
profeſſions of attachment to the court of St. Germains *?, 


5, Rurnet, book vii. 16. Id. ibid. State of Europe, 1710+ 
17. Stuart Papers, 1710, | 
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{though for what purpoſe, it is impoſlible to determine) he 
wrote, in the following ſtrong terms, to the elector of Hanover, 
with the ntere/ts of whoſe family, he ſaid, he conſidered thoſe 
of his country and of all Europe to be inſeparably connected. 
* hope,“ adds he, © the Engliſh nation will not permit 
te themſelves to be impoſed upon by the artifice of Harley 
* and his aſſociates. Their conduct leaves no doubt of their 
« deſign of placing the pretended prince of Wales on the 
& throne. We feel too much already their bad intentions 
« and pernicious views. But I expect to be able to employ 
& all my attention, all my credit, and that of my friends, in 
te order to advance the intereſt of the electoral family, and 
e to prevent the deſtructive counſels of a race of men, who 
« eſtabliſh principles and form cabals, which will otherwiſe 
« infallibly overturn the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and with it 
& the liberty of their country and the freedom of Europe *. 
The new miniſtry were no leſs liberal in their declarations 
of attachment to the houſe of Hanover ** ; and Harley, ſoon 
after appointed lord treaſurer, and created earl of Oxford 
and Mortimer, was perhaps ſincere in his profeſſions. Bred 
up in the notions of the preſbyterians, to which he ſtill ad- 
hered, and perhaps tinctured with republican principles, he 
had only made uſe of the high-church party as a ladder to 
his ambition; and although a ſincere friend to the Proteſtant 
Succeſſion, he was accuſcd, from this circumſtance, of abet- 
ting the hereditary deſcent of the crown, and all the maxims 
of arbitrary power . | 
In conſequence of theſe appearances, the Pretender was 
encouraged to write to his filter, queen Anne. He put her 
in mind of the affection that ought to ſubſiſt between two per- 
ſons ſo nearly related ; he recalled to her memory her re- 
peated promiſes to their common parent: — To you,” ſaid 
de he, © and to you alone, I wiſh to owe eventually the 


18. Original Letters in the 7Tanever Papers, 1710. 19. Id. ibid. 
20. Stuart and Hanover Papers. See alſo Bolingbroke's Letter to Sir Willzam 
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ce throne of my fathers. The voice of God and of na- 
tc ture are loud in your ear ! the preſervation of our family, 
« the preventing of inteſtine wars, and the proſperity of our 
country, combine to require you to feſcue me from afflic- 
« tion, and yourſelf from miſery. Though reſtrained by 
cc your difficult ſituation, I can form no doubt of your pre- 
« ferring a brother; the laſt male of an ancient line, to the 
«© remoteſt relation we have in the world. Neither you nor 
cc the nation have received any injury at my hands: there- 
« fore, Madam, as you tender your honour and happineſs 
« —as you love your family—as you revere the memory of 
« your father—as you regard the welfare and ſafety of a 
« oreat people, I conjure you to meet me; in this friendly 
ce way of compoling our difference The happineſs of both 
« depends upon your determination :—you have it in your 
« power to deliver me from the reproach that invariably 
e follows unfortunate princes, and to render your own me- 
© mory dear to poſterity **.” | ; 

But whatever effect the warm remonſtrances of a brother 
might have on the mind of the queen of England, the ſolici- 
tations of his agents niade no impreſſion on her prime mi- 
niſter. Harley is ſaid even to have been hitherto ignorant of 
the ſentiments of his miſtreſs, in regard to the ſucceſſion of 
the crown, He knew that, with a natural jealouſy of her 
own authority, ſhe was averſe againſt the appearance of the 
legal ſucceſſor in the kingdom; but a more intimate ac- 
quaintance, if not a more perfect confidence, only made 
him ſenſible, that ſhe wiſhed to leave; at her death, the ſcep- 
tre in the hands of the Pretender **. He was too far en- 
gaged, and too fond of power, to retreat. He hoped how- 
ever, inſtead of injuring the proteſtant cauſe, more effectual - 
ly to ſecure, by his eminent ſtation, the ſucceſſion of the 
houſe of Hanover, and with it the religion and liberties of 
his country. He was, therefore, under the neceſſity of ac- 
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commodating himſelf, in ſome meaſure, to the wild projects 
of the more violent Tories, as well as of flattering the 
queen's affection for her brother, by ſeeming to ſecond her 
deſigns in favour of that prince. And hence the great line 
of his political conduct was in direct contradiction to his 
private opinions. | : 
In this reſpect, Oxford was exactly in the ſame predica- 
ment with Godolphin, his predeceſſor in officez who, though 
a Tory and a Jacobite, had been obliged, from the circum- 
ſtances of the times, as we have ſeen, to place himſelf at the 
head of the Whigs, and was conſidered as the leader of that 
party by the world. But Oxford, without the ſtrong abili- 
ties of Godolphin, who was one of the ableſt ſtateſmen of 
any age or nation, had {till greater difficulties and more ob- 
ſtinate prejudices to ſtruggle with. Even while uſing all 
his efforts againſt the reſtoration of the excluded family, and 
laying himſelf in the duſt at the feet of the legal heirs of the 
crown, he was believed, not only by his countrymen, but by 
the court of Hanover itſelf, to be a firm friend to the Pre- 
tender. His profeſſions were conſidered as only ſo many 
baits to deceive z yet did he perſevere in his principles, and 
in his endeavours to defeat all attempts to the prejudice of 
the Proteſtant Succeſſion ! 
The new adminiſtration, in England, was introduced with 
a new parliament ; the former having been diſſolved, in com- 
pliance with the warm addreſſes of the high-church party. 
In the election of the members of this parliament, the moſt 
unwarrantable methods had been taken to keep out the 
Whigs; and methods, {till more unjuſtifiable, were taken to 
exclude the ſmall number of that party who had found their 
way into the houſe. Petitions were preſented againſt moſt 
members ſuppoſed to favour the old miniſtry *3. The Tories, 
however, though now poſſeſſed of a decided majority on every 
motion, and though convinced that peace was equally ne- 
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ceſſary to the ſafe enjoyment of their own power, and to the 
execution of thoſe deſigns which they had formed in favour 
of the excluded family, durſt not yet venture to reveal their 
ſentiments to the nation. The new miniſtry, therefore, re- 
ſolved to follow, for a time, their predeceſſors in the line of 
hoſtility. The moſt liberal ſupplies were accord- 
- | A. D 273 tc * 
ingly voted for the future ſupport of the war, as 

well as to make up for paſt deficiencies: in all to the amount 
of near fifteen millions . 

This appearance of vigour left the Whigs no occaſion of 
murmuring at a change of meaſures. But their complaints' 
would have broken out on the firſt ſymptom of relaxation; 
and Harley and the Tories, in purſuing, contrary to their own 
inclination, the hoſtile ſyſtem of the confederates, while 
jealouſly watched by their political enemies, would have 
found themſelves involved in infurmountable difficulties and 
embarraſſments. Happily for the Engliſh miniſtry, as well 
as for the houſe of Bourbon, an unexpected event gave a 
new turn to the politics of Europe. 'This was the ſudden 
death of the emperor Joſeph, whoſe reign had been one con- 
tinued flow of ſucceſs. He was ſucceeded, not only in all 
his hereditary honours and dominions, but alſo in the impe- 
rial throne, by his brother Charles; and as it was contrary 
to the ſpirit of the Grand Alliance, that the ſame perſon 
ſhould poſſeſs Spain and the empire, Harley and his aſſociates 
were no longer afraid to avow their pacific ſentiments. The 
fears of mankind were in, a moment changed: the liberties 
of Europe ſeemed now to be in more dangèr from the power 
of the houſe of Auſtria, than that of Bourbon. 

leanwhile hoſtilities were carried on in every quarter. Dif- 
poſitions had been made by the allies, for taking the field early 
in Flanders ; but the rigour of the ſeaſon, and the unexpect- 
cd delay of ſome reinforcements, prevented the duke of 
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Marlborough from forming his army beſore the beginning 
of May. His plan was, to open the campaign with the ſiege 
of Arras and Cambray ; the taking of which two important 
places would have laid Picardy naked to the banks of the 
gomme. And the army originally deſtined for the ſervice 
of the confederates would, in all probability, have been ſuf- 
ficient to enable him to accompliſh this great deſign. Bur the 
death of the emperor, at the ſame time that it opened a proſpect 
of peace, obſtructed the operations of war. Prince Eugene 
being obliged to march taward the banks of the Rhine, with 
the greater part of the German troops, in order to prevent 
the French and their partizans from taking advantage of 
that event, by diſturbing the deliberations of the eleCtors 
aſſembled at Frankfort, the duke of Marlborough was under 
the neceſlity of limiting his views. But his vigour and acti- 
vity were not diminiſhed. Though now inferior in numbers 
to the enemy, he anxiquſly ſought a battle, in hopes of over- 
whelming his political adverſaries, or at leaſt cloſing his mili- 
tary exploits, with a ſplendid victory. But the caution of 
mareſchal Villars, who was ſtrongly poſted near Arleux, de- 
prived the Engliſh commander of any opportunity of ace 
quiring this ſatisfaction. By the moſt maſterly mayements, 
however, Marlborough eluded the vigilance of that able ge- 
neral, and got within the French lines, without the loſs of a 
man, He fat down before Bouchain, in fight of the enemy; 
and concluded the campaign with the taking of that import- 
ant place **, | | 
Nathing memorable, in the military line, was tranſacted 
in Germany: prince Eugene having defeated the hoſtile de- 
ſigns of the French, the electors proceeded coolly to the 
choice of a new chief; and the archduke, who had ſo long 
contended for the crown of Spain, and even aſſumed, as we 
have ſeen, the title of Charles III. was unanimouſly raiſed 
to the imperial dignity, by the name of Charles VI, On 
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the ſide of Piedmont, the duke of Berwick, as formerly, 
ſucceſsfully defended France againſt the forces of the duke 
of Savoy. In Spain, the taking of Gironne, by the duke 
de Noailles, and the raiſing of the ſiege of Cardona, by 
Staremberg, in defiance of a greatly ſuperior army, under 
Vendome, were the only events of any conſequence. No 
action happened at ſea, nor any thing worthy of notice, ex- 
cept the failure of an expedition, from Old and New Eng- 
land, againſt Quebec, the capital of Canada, or New France. 
This enterpriſe miſcarried, partly from the late ſeaſon at 
which it was undertaken, and partly from an ignorance of 
the navigation of the river St. Lawrence, where ten tranſ- 
ports, and two thouſand five hundred men, were loſt *%, 
The general languor of the campaign, together with the 
elevation of the archduke, Charles, to the head of the em- 
pire, inſpired the Britiſh miniſtry and the houſe of Bour- 
bon with the moſt ſanguine hopes of peace. They had 
even negociated ſecretly during the ſummer: and prelimi- 
naries were privately ſigned at London, on the 27th of Sep- 
tember, by Menager, the French agent, and St. John, the 
Engliſh ſecretary. This inſidious tranſaction, fo diſgraceful 
to Great Britain, being accidentally brought to light, all the 
other allies were alarmed. They ſaw themſelves ready to be 
deſerted by a power, which had been the chief ſupport of 
the war. And though not altogether averſe againſt peace, 
they could place no confidence in the negociations of men 
capable of ſuch diſingenuity; and whoſe ſole object ſeemed 
to be the ſecuring to themſelves and their adherents the emo- 
juments of office, by putting a ſpeedy end to hoſtilities, in- 
itead of endeavouring to procure for their country and the 
confederates the fruits of ſo many glorious victories, acquir- 
ed at an enormous expence of blood and treaſure *7. 5 That,“ 
ſays 


26. Id. ibid. 
27. This accuſation is even in ſome meaſure, admitted by St. John himſelf, 
who was deeply concerned in theſe ſecret negociations. 1 am afraid,” ſays 
A 2 4 he,. 
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ſays M. de Torcy, ſpeaking of the ſecret propoſal,” of the 
Engliſh miniſtry to negociate with France, without the in- 
tervention of Holland, “ was like aſking a fick perſon, la- 
cc bouring under a long and dangerous illneſs, if he would 
& be cured |”? 

The preliminaries, when communicated to the miniſters 
of the confederate princes and ſtates, ſerved only to increaſe 
their jealouſies and fears. The reſignation of Philip V. was 
no longer inſiſted on. This omiſhon particularly offended 
the emperor : and count de Galas, the imperial ambaſſador 
at the court of London, in the heat of his zeal for his maſ- 
ter's intereſt, having publiſhed a copy of the articles in a 
news-paper, as an appeal to the public, all England was 
thrown into a ferment. The people, always jealous of na- 
tional honour, were filled with indignation at the new mi» 
niſtry, for negociating ſecretly with France; a power, whoſe 
ambition had ſo long diſquieted her neighbours, and whoſe 
humiliation had been the declared object of the Grand Al- 
liance. They juſtly ſuſpected the court of ſiniſter deſigns; 
eſpecially as the ſtipulations in the preliminaries fell infinite- 
ly below their expectations, after ſo ſucceſsful a war. The 
more moderate Tories, aſhamed of the meanneſs, if not the 
baſeneſs of their leaders, alſo took part with the offended 
allies; and the Whigs, while they allowed the ſeaſon for 
negociating to be arrived, execrated the mode, and attempted 
to render odious the men by whom the negociation was 
conducted. 


he, © that the principal ſpring of our actions was to have the government of 
ce the ſtate in our hands; that our principal views were the conſervation of 
ce this power, great employments to ourſelves, and great opportunities of re- 
te warding thoſe who had helped to raife us; to break the body of che Whigs, 
adds he; “ to render their ſupports (the Dutch and the other allies) uſeleſs 
e to them, and to fill the employments of the kingdom, down to the 
“ meaneſt, with Tories.“ (Letter to Sir Willlam Wyndham.) © Peace, 
continues he,“ had been judged, with reaſon, to be the only ſolid foundatian 
6 whereupon we could ere a Tory ſyſtem,” Ibid. 
28. Publications of the times, 
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The Engliſh miniſtry, however, were not without their 


abettors. The pens of the moſt celebrated writers of the 
age were employed in yindication of their meaſures, and to 
render contemptible their political enemies. Defended by 
ſuch powerful advocates, and encouraged by the favour of 
their ſovereign, they determined to ſupport the preliminaries, 
The queen accordingly told the parliament, on its meeting, 
in a ſpeech from the throne, That, notwirh/fanding the arts 
of thoſe that delight in war, both time and place were ap- 
pointed for opening the treaty of a general peace ; that ſhe 
was reſolved to improve and enlarge, by the advantages to 
be obtained, the intereſt of her ſubjects in trade and com- 
merce; and that ſhe would not only endeavour to procure 
all reaſonable ſatisfaftion to her allies, but to unite them in 
the ſtricteſt engagements, in order to render permanent the 
public tranquillity. The beſt way however, ſhe added, to 
treat of peace with effect, was to make an early proviſion for 
carrying on the war; ſhe therefore demanded the uſual ſup- 
plies, and recommended unanimity *9, 

The ſupplies were readily granted by the commons, who 
alſo echoed back the queen's ſpeech in an affectionate ad- 
dreſs. The lords were leſs complaiſant. They clogged 
their addreſs with a clauſe, © That no peace could be ſaſe 
© or honourable, ſhould Spain and the Indies be allowed to 
« remain with any branch of the houſe of Bourbon':” and 
this addition to the addreſs was carried, by a majority of the 
houſe, in ſpite of all the arguments of the miniſtry, who 
oppoſed it with the whole weight of government. The 
queen returned an ambiguous anſwer to an addreſs ſo ſub- 
verſive of her meaſures; and as the vote for the obnoxious 
clauſe was known to have been procured chiefly by the in- 
fluence and intrigues of the duke of Marlborough, the faw 
the neceſſity of depriving him of his employments, or of 
diſmiſſing her miniſter, and ſtopping the progreſs of the 


29. Fournals, Dec. 7, 1711, 
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treaty of peace. Chuſing the firſt of thoſe alternatives, ſhe 
ſent the duke a letter, telling him that ſhe had no more occa- 
fron for his ſervice; and in order to ſecure a majority in the 
houſe of lords, twelve en devoted to the _ were 
created peers **. 

This was an extraordinary firetch of prerogative, and 
could not fail to give alarm to the independent part of the 
nobility ; as it was evident, that the ſovereign, by ſuch an 
arbitrary exertion of royalty, could at all times over-rule 
their reſolutions. But as law was on the fide of the crown, 
they were obliged to ſubmit to the indignity put upon them. 
The body of the Whigs were filled with” conſternation at 
theſe hold meaſures; and as their leaders now deſpaired of 
being able to reinſtate themſelves in the adminiſtration by 
more gentle means, they are ſaid to have planned a new re- 
volution. It is at leaſt certain, that the heads of the party 
held frequent cabals with the Dutch and Imperial ambaſſa- 
dors, as well as with the baron de Bothmar, envoy from the 
elector of Hanover, who preſented, in the name of his maſ- 
ter, a ſtrong memorial againſt the projected peace; declar- 
ing, that the fruits of a glorious war would be loſt, ſhould 
Spain and the Indies be abandoned to the duke of Anjou **. 
And every method was taken, particularly by the earl of 
Sunderland and lord Hallifax, to impreſs the people with a 
belief, not ſeemingly without reaſon, that the chief view of 
the preſent miniſtry was the reſtoration of the excluded fa- 
mily. They therefore affirmed, that the Proteſtant Succeſ- 
ſion was in danger, and urged the neceſſity of — for 
the elector of Hanover or his ſon . 

On the other hand, the Tories employed all the force of 
wit and ſatire, of which they were in full poſſeſſion, againſt 
their political adverſaries; but eſpecially to degrade the cha- 
raCter and ridicule the conduct of the duke of Marlborough; 


30. Burnet. Boyer. Swift. Bolingbroke. 31. Ibid, 
32. Mem. de Torcy, tom. ii. Stuart Papers, 1717. 1712, 
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whoſe diſmiſſion from the command of the army, after ſuch 
extraordinary- ſucceſs, without ſo much as an imputation of 
miſbehaviour in his military capacity, they were afraid would 
rouſe the reſentment of the nation againſt the miniſtry. Their 
chief accuſation againſt him was, that, in order to favour his 
own operations in Flanders, to gratify his ambition, and to 
glut his inordinate avarice, he had ſtarved the war in Spain. 
Alluding to the ſtrength of the French barrier, they uſed a 

vulgar phraſe, which made great impreſſion on the people: : 
they ſaid, that to endeayour to ſubdue France, by attacking 
her ſtrong towns on the ſide of Flanders, was © taking the 
„e bull by the horns ;” that the troops and treaſures of the 
confederates, inſtead of being employed in expelling Philip V. 
from the throne of Spain, hag been thrown away on unim- 
portant ſieges, and attacks upon almoſt impregnable lines; 
that prince Eugene, having profited like Marlborough by 
theſe hoſtilities, had united with him in influencing the 
councils of the States, through the penſionary Heinſius; 
and that all three meant nothing, by the undeciſive cam- 
paigns in Flanders, but to protract the war, and to per- 
petuate their own power, which was intimately connected 
with it 33. 

But now, my dear Philip, when the prejudices of party 
have ſubſided, this accuſation appears to haye been malici- 
ous and unjuſt. It is generally agreed (at the ſame time it 
is admitted thoſe generals had an intereſt and a pride in pro- 
ſecuting the war), That to puſh France on the fide of Flan- 
ders, was the maſt effectual way of depriving the houſe of 
Bourbon of the Spaniſh throne. The diſtance of the con- 
federates from Spain; its vicinity to France; the neceſſity 
of conveying every thing thither by ſea; the ſterility of the 
country by reaſon of the indolence of the inhabitants; and 
the obſtinate averſion of the Spaniards, in general, againſt 
a prince ſupported by heretics, rendered it almoſt imprac- 
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ticable to conquer that kingdom, as experience had proved, 
after repeated victories. But Spain might have been com- 
pelled to receive another ſovereign without being utterly ſub- 
ducd; the duke of Marlborough took the true method of 
dethroning Philip V. 
Though the breaking of the ſtrong barrier of France in 
the Netherlands had coſt the confederates much blood and 
_ treaſure, as well as time, the work was, at length, nearly 
completed. Another campaign would probably have en- 
abled them, had they continued united, to penetrate into 
France, and even to take poſſeſſion of Paris; ſo that Lewis 
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, XIV. in order to fave his own kingdom, would have been 
bl i obliged to relinquiſh the ſupport of his grandſon, and to 
" » pull him, in a manner with his own hands, from the Spa- 
. Il niſh throne, Of this the king of France was as ſenſible as 

# the duke of Marlborough“; and hence his joy at the change 
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of ſentiments in the court of England, and the regret of the 
Whigs at the loſs of ſo glorious an opportunity of advan- 
cing the intereſts of their country, and of ſully gratifying their 
. rengeance againft that monarch. 

1 It is, indeed, ſincerely to be lamented, and poſſibly may 
| to the lateſt poſterity, that ſuch a change ſhould have hap- 
pened at this critical period. For, however impolitic it 
migat be, m the Engliſh miniſtry, to continue the war, af- 
ter the year 1706, as it ſurely was after 1709, when all the ob- 
jects of the Grand Alliance might have been obtained; yet 
as the war was carried on afterward, at a vaſt expence of 
blood and treaſure, and with a degree of, ſucceſs, which, if 
foreſeen, would perhaps have juſtified the proſecution of it, 
no propoſals of peace ſhould have been liſtened to, far Jeſs 
any deſire to negociate ſecretly inſinuated by a French Spy **, 
till advantages equivalen to that additional expence had been 


34. Mcm. de "REY tom. ii. | 

35. Gaultier, who was firſt employed to ſignify to ; whe court of Verfa'lles 
the inelinations of the Tory miniſtry toward peace, was a catholic prieſt, and 
a ſpy for France in London. Mem. de T orcy, tom. ii. 
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offered. Since we had committed a /ucce/5ful folly, to uſe 
the words of my lord Bolingbroke, it was folly not to pro- 
fit by it to the utmoſt. No ſtop ſhould have been put to the 
career of victory, until the houſe of Bourbon had been com- 

pletely humbled. | 

It was on this ground that the Whigs now ſo violently 
oppoſed the peace, and urged the neceſſity of continuing 
the war, that they might have an opportunity of recovering 
the adminiſtration, and conſequently of wreſting the nego- 
ciations out of the hands of men, whom they conſidered as 
enemies to the Proteſtant Succeſſion, to the liberties of man- 
kind, and to the common cauſe of the confederates. They 
admitted, that the elevation of the archduke to the imperial 
throne had made a material alteration in the political ſtate of 
Europe; that the power of the houſe of Auſtria, which all 
centered in the perſon of the emperor Charles, was very 
great; but they affirmed, at the ſame time, that was no ſuf- 
ficient reaſon for negociating prematurely with the houſe of 
Bourbon, or accepting inadequate terms. 

England and Holland held the balance; and as they had 
chiefly contributed toward the ſucceſs of the war, they had 
a right to be the arbiters of peace. In order to preſerve the 
equilibrium of power, and effectually to prevent the union 
of the kingdoms of France and Spain in the perſon of the 
ſame prince in any future time, Spain might be given, it 
was ſaid, to the duke of Savoy; the moſt valuable of the 
Spaniſh poſſeſſions in America, to Great Britainz and 
Philip V. might be gratified with a principality in Italy; 
after which there would ſtill remain enough to ſatisfy the 
emperor and the. States, without diſmembering the French 
monarchy 3%. But whether we had left Philip, or placed 
any other prince on the throne of Spain, we ought to have 
reduced the power of France to a ſtate of depreſſion from 
which it would not have recovered for generations to come. 


36, Publicaticns of the times, 
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ticable to conquer that kingdom, as experience had proved, 
after repeated victories. But Spain might have been com- 
pelled to receive another ſovereign without being utterly ſub- 
duced; the duke of Marlborough took the true method of 


dethroning Philip V. 


Though the breaking of the ſtrong barrier of France in 
the Netherlands had coſt the confederates much blood and 


treaſure, as well as time, the work was, at length, nearly 


completed. Another campaign would probably have en- 
abled them, had they continued united, to penetrate into 
France, and even to take poſſeſſion of Paris; ſo that Lewis 
XIV. in order to fave his own kingdom, would have been 
obliged to relinquiſh the ſupport of his grandſon, and to 
pull him, in a manner with his own hands, from the Spa- 
niſh throne, Of this the king of France was as ſenſible as 
the duke of Marlborough; and hence his joy at the change 
of ſentiments in the court of England, and the regret of the 
Whigs at the loſs of ſo glorious an opportunity of adyan- 
cing the intereſts of their country, and of ſully gratifying their 
rengeance againſt that monarch. 

It is, indeed, ſincerely to be lamented, and poſſibly may 
to the lateſt poſterity, that ſuch a change fhould have hap- 
pened at this critical period. For, however impolitic it 
might be, in the Engliſh miniſtry, to continue the war, af- 
ter the year 1706, as it ſurely was after 1709, when all the ob- 
jects of the Grand Alliance might have been obtained; yet 
as the war was carried on afterward, at a vaſt expence of 
blood and treaſure, and with a degree of, ſucceſs, which, if 
foreſeen, would perhaps have juſtified the proſecution of it, 
no propoſals of peace ſhould have been liſtened to, far Jeſs 
any deſire to negociate ſecretly inſmuated by a French Spy **, 
till advantages equivalen to that additional expence had been 
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offered. Since we had committed a /ucce/5fel folly, to uſe 
the words of my lord Bolingbroke, it was folly not to pro- 
fit by it to the utmoſt. No ſtop ſhould have been put to the 
career of victory, until the houſe of Bourbon had been com- | 
pletely humbled. | 

It was on this ground that the Whigs now ſo violently 
oppoſed the peace, and urged the neceſſity of continuing 

the war, that they might have an opportunity of recovering 
the adminiſtration, and conſequently of wreſting the nego- 
ciations out of the hands of men, whom they conſidered as 
enemies to the Proteſtant Succeſhon, to the liberties of man- 
kind, and to the common cauſe of the confederates. They 
admitted, that the elevation of the archduke to the imperial 
throne had made a material alteration in the political ſtate of 
Europe; that the power of the houſe of Auſtria, which all 
centered in the perſon of the emperor Charles, was very 
great; but they affirmed, at the ſame time, that was no ſuf- 
ſicient reaſon for negociating prematurely with the houſe of 
Bourbon, or accepting inadequate terms. 

England and Holland held the balance; and as they had 
chiefly contributed toward the ſucceſs of the war, they had 
a right to be the arbiters of peace. In order to preſerve the 
equilibrium of power, and effeQually to prevent the union 
of the kingdoms of France and Spain in the perſon of the 
ſame prince in any future time, Spain might be given, it 
was ſaid, to the duke of Savoy; the moſt valuable of the 
Spaniſh poſſeſſions in America, to Great Britain; and 
Philip V. might be gratified with a principality in Italy; 
after which there would till remain enough to ſatisfy the 
emperor and the. States, without diſmembering the French 
monarchy **. But whether we had left Philip, or placed 
any other prince on the throne of Spain, we ought to have 
reduced the power of France to a ſtate of depreſſion from 
which it would not have recovered for generations to come. 
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While the Whigs were occupied in contemplating thoſe 
extenſive plans of policy, and encouraged in their ſchemes 
by the Imperial and Dutch minifters, little wonder they 
embraced raſh reſolutions, and adopted violent counſels, in 
order to obſtruct the negociation of a treaty, which was de- 
fined to extinguiſh all their hopes; to ſtrike the ſword of 
conqueſt from the hand of the confederates, and the wreath 
of victory from their brows ; to deprive them of an oppor- 
tunity, that fortune. and valour had conſpired to produce, 
and which might never return, of utterly breaking the power 
of their ambitious enemies, and effectually ſecuring the civil 
and religious liberties of Europe. 

As a laſt effort to recover their authority, and to prevent 


the ills they feared, the Whigs invited over prince Eugene 


to London. No leſs bold and intelligent as a politician, than 
able and intrepid as a commander, he made no doubt of de- 


feating the projected treaty of peace, by embarraſſing the 


Britiſh miniſtry with ſplendid offers of advantage, provided 
the queen would agree to continue the war. Among other 
things, he meant to propofe, in the name of the emperor, 
that the imperial forces in Spain ſhould be augmented ro 
the number of thirty thouſand, and that Great Britain ſhould 
be put in full poſſeſſion of the commerce of that kingdom, 
and of the Spaniſh dominions in America“. 

But, unfortunately for the Whigs, as well as for the con- 
federates, and for the grandeur and proſperity of the united 
A D 1712. kingdoms, the duke of Marlborough was diſmiſſed 

Jan. 5. from all his employments before the arrival of 
prince Eugene, and rendered incapable to ſecond his views. 
The commons, being chiefly Tories, were firm in their ſup- 
port of the miniſtry ; and a majority had been ſecured in 
the houſe of lords, by the introduction of the twelve new 
peers. That great man was therefore obliged to return to 
the continent, without being able to do any thing for the 
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intereſt of the allies; though, during his ſtay in England, 
it is affirmed that he ſuggeſted many deſperate expedients, 
and ſome violent, and even inhuman meaſures, for depriv- 
ing the Tories of the adminiſtration **, But theſe were all 
prudently rejected by the Hanoverian reſident and the lead- 
ers of the Whigs ; as an inſurrection, or popular tumult, if 
not finally ſucceſsful, beſide the miſchief it might otherwiſe 
have occaſioned, would have endangered the Proteſtant Suc- 
ceſſion. They refuſed to employ any but legal means. 
During thoſe ineffectual intrigues, the Engliſh miniſtry 
gained a new victory over their political adverſaries. Lord 
Townſhend, who had been employed in the negociations for 
peace, in 1709, had concluded a treaty with the States of 
the United Provinces, by which Lifle, Tournay, Menin, 


Douay, and ſeveral places on the Lys and the Scheld, were 


guarantied to the Dutch as a barrier, at the end of the war. 
And they undertook to guaranty, in return, the Proteſtant 
Succeſſion; to aid with their fleets and armies the Preſump- 
tive Heirs of the Britiſh Crown, whenever that Succeſſion 
ſhould appear to be in danger *?. 

Theſe engagements were perfectly conformable to the de- 
clared views of the late miniſtry, who had ratified the treaty, 
but utterly inconſiſtent with thoſe of the preſent, as well as 
with their ſafety. They were not ignorant that the Whigs, 
and perhaps even the States, pretended that this perilous pe- 
riod was already arrived. They were alſo ſenſible, that 
France would with difficulty yield cities and towns that 


38. Mem de Torcy, tom. ii. Stuart Papers, 1713. He is faid to have pro- 
poſed to ſet fire to London, in different places, in the night; that, in the 
midſt of the confuſion, the duke of Marlborough ſhould appear at the head 
of a party in arms; that he ſhould firſt poſſeſs himſelf of the Tower, the 
Bank, the Exchequer, and then ſeize the perſon of the queen; force her to 
diſſolve the parliament, to call a new repreſentative, to make a free inquiry 
into the clandeſtine correſpondence with France, and to puniſh the guilty 
with death, Id. ibid. 
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were eſſential to her own defence. And being determined 
to remove every obſtacle that might retard the peace, they 
brought the Barrier Treaty, and all the tranſactions relative 
do it, before the Houſe of Commons, under pretence that 
Townſhend had exceeded his inſtructions. The commons, 
entirely governed by the court, voted that ſeveral articles of 
the treaty were deſtructive to the intereſts of Great Britain; 
and therefore, that he who negociated and ſigned the treaty, 
having no authority to inſert thoſe pernicious articles, was 
an enemy to the queen and the kingdom. 

It is not a little ſurpriſing, that at the ſame time the late 
- miniſtry were concluding this treaty, which had ſolely for its 
object, on the part of Great Britain, the ſecurity of the Ha- 
noverian ſucceſſion, Marlborough and Godolphin, who di- 
reed the meaſure, were ſtill holding out hopes to the court 
of St. Germains. Godolphin is ſaid only to have regretted 
his fall, as it deprived him of the power of ſerving effectually 
the excluded family. © Harley, I hope,” ſaid he, © will re- 
& ſtore the King,” for ſo he called the Pretender “ but he 
& will make France neceſſary to that meaſure : I deſigned to 
£ have done the buſineſs alone*®.”” | 
Marlborough, though perhaps leſs ſincere in his profeſ- 
ſions, was more liberal in his promiſes of ſucceſs. While he 
lamented, that he was not likely to be employed in conclud- 
ing the peace, as he might, in that caſe, he ſaid, have done 
eſſential ſervice to the o cauſe, he aſſured the court of St. 
Germains, that the eyes of the people would be gradually opened. 
& They will (ce their intereſt,“ added he, * in reſtoring their 
« King. I perceive ſuch a change in his favour, that I think 
« it impoſſible but he muſt ſucceed ; but when he ſhall ſuc- 
© ceed, let there be no retroſpect. All that has been done 
« ſince the Revolution muſt be confirmed. His buſineſs is 
&© to gain all, by offending none. As for myſelf,” continues 
Marlborough, “ I take God to witneſs, that what I have 


* 


40. Stuart Papers, 1709. 
« done 
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c done for many years,” conſcious that his original deſertion 
of his benefaQtor could not be vindicated, “ was neither 
« from ſpleen to the RoyaL FAMILY, nor ill-will to their 
« cauſe, but to humble the power of France; a ſervice 
* as uſeful to the KI N, as it is benckeial to his king- 
cc dom *. 52 

Theſe extracts ſeem to prove, That although both the late 
and the preſent miniſters, Oxford excepted, intended to call 
the Pretender to the throne, their views in regard to that 
meaſure were very different. The former meant to connect 
it with the aggrandiſement of Great Britain, and the humili- 
ation of France; the latter, to lean upon France for ſupport. 
And for that ſupport they were willing to ſacrifice the ho- 
nour and intereſt of the nation; to deſert the true ſyſtem 
of European policy, under pretence of ceconomy, and to ſink 
into that ſtate of abject dependence upon a rival power, 
which had diſgraced the reigns of the ſecond Charles and 
the ſecond James. 

But ſuch obſervations apart, my dear Philip, the politics 
of England, during this period, afford an object for philoſo- 
phic curioſity, to which there 1s perhaps no parallel in the 
annals of mankind, That Marlboroagh and Godolphin, 
the great leaders of the Whigs, while purſuing with zeal the 
views of that party, had always in contemplation the re- 
eſtabliſhment of the family of Stuart | and that Oxford, 
the head of the Tories, and a reputed Jacobite, ſhould ſe- 
cure, by his addreſs, the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Brunſ- 
wick, without being able to acquire their confidence, and 
while he was known to be at bottom a Whig by the queen 
and the court of St. Germains, whoſe confidence he was 
thought to poſſeſs, and whoſe views he was ſuppoſed to pro- 
mote ** ! are ſingular particulars in the hiſtory of human 
nature. 


41 Stuart Papers, 1710. 42. Compare Stuart and Hanover Papers. 
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While the Englith miniſtry were ſmoothing at home the 
road to peace, general conferences were opened at 
Utrecht, for reſtoring tranguillity to Europe. And 
the earl of Strafford and the biſhop of Briitol, the plenipo- 
tentiaries of Great Britain, in order to reconcile the con- 
federates to the negociation, declared that the preliminaries 
Ggned by Menager, and accepted by St. John, to which they 
artfully gave the name of popo/als, were neither binding on 
the queen nor her allies . This declaration compoſed the 
ſpirits of the confederates in ſome degree. But before any 
progreſs could be made in the treaty, certain unexpected in- 
cidents gave a new turn to the negociations, and alarmed 
queen Anne and her 'Tory miniſtry for the fate of that peace 
which they had ſo much at heart. 

The Dauphin of France, the only legitimate ſon of 
Lewis XIV. having died the preceding year, had been ſuc- 
ceeded in his title, as heir to the French monarchy, by his 
eldeſt ſon, the duke of Burgundy. That prince alſo died 
early in the preſent year; and, in three weeks after, 
his ſon, the duke of Brittany. In conſequence of 
this uncommon mortality, which has been aſcribed to the 
ambitious intrigues of the duke of Orleans, the duke of An- 
jou, a ſickly infant, the ſole furviving fon of the duke of 
Burgundy, only ſtood between the king of Spain and the 
crown of France. The conſederates were, therefore, filled 
with reaſonable apprchenfions, left that union of the two 
monarchs, which it had been the chief objeck of the war to 
prevent, ſhould at laſt be completed, after ail their ſucceſſes, 
by the death of a puny child, and the lukewarmneſs, if not 
treachery, of a principal ally. And the queen of England 
and her miniſters were not a little at a loſs how to quiet theſe 


Fan. 28. 


Feb. 18. 


well-grounded fears. 
Extraordinary as it may ſeem, the Britiſh miniſtry had not 


43- Burnet, book vii. 
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hitherto furniſhed their plenipotentiaries with inſtructions 
relative to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion :. Theſe were reſerved 
for a confidential envoy, intended to be joined with the two 
former, and who had been employed in the ſecret negoci- 
ations with France“. Though the earl of Strafford and the 
biſhop of Briſtol were Tories, and wholly devoted to the 
court, it was not thought ſafe to truſt them with a matter 
{o injurious to the honour and the intereſt of their country. 

This deceitful mode of proceeding, altogether unworthy 
of a great nation, which, as it had borne the chief burden 
of the war, might openly have dictated the plan of pacifica- 
tion, ſufficiently juſtifies the ſuſpicions of the allies, That 
the general intereſts of the confedracy would be ſacrificed to 
the eagerneſs of queen Anne for peace; to the ſelfiſh mo- 
tives of her miniſters and her own views in favour of her 
brother, the Pretender; that become jealous of the connection 
of the confederates with the Whigs and the houſe of Han- 
over, ſhe had entered into a private negociation with Lewis; 
and was even willing, by favourable conditions, to procure 
ſupport againſt her former friends, from a prince whoſe + 
power had been ſo lately broken by her arms, and for 
whoſe humiliation ſhe had exhauſted the wealth, and water- 
el the earth with the blood of her ſubjects! 

The death of the princes of France, however, by ex- 
alting the hopes and increaſing the demands of the allies, 
obliged the Britiſh miniſtry to depart from their reſolution 
of ſending a third plenipotentiary to Utrecht, (for purpo- 
ſes beſt known to themſelves) and to urge Lewis XIV. as 
ke valued the bleſſings of peace, to take ſome public ſtep 
ſor preventing the crowns of France and Spain from beimg 
joined on the head of the ſame prince. To this end they 
ſuggeſted different alternatives, out of which the French 


44. Swift's Hiſt. of the four laſt Years of Ducen Anne. 
45. Mr. Prior, ſo well known by his ſprightly poems, and who had a prin- 
c pal ſhare in all the negociations relative to the peace of Utrecht. 
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monarch might form a propoſal that ought to ſatisfy the al- 

lies. The principal of thoſe were, That Philip V. ſhould 

either refign the crown of Spain, (a meaſure that would be 
more acceptable to the confederates than any other) or tranſ- 
fer to his younger brother, the duke of Berry, his right to 
the crown of France; that, ſhould Philip conſent to the reſig- 
nation, his right to the crown of France would not only be 
preſerved entire, but in the mean time Naples and Sicily, 
the hereditary dominions of the houſe of Savoy, with the 
duchy of Montferrat and Mantua, ſhould be erected into a 
kingdom for him; that all thoſe territories ſhould be annex- 
ed to France, on Philip's acce{ſion to that crown, except the 
iſland of Sicily, which ſhould, in ſuch event, be given to the 
houſe of Auſtria z and that Spain and her American domi- 
nions ſhould be conferred on the duke of Savoy, inſtead of 
his own dominions, and in full ſatisfacton of all his demands, 
as one of the confederates **. 

Philip V. as ſoon as the queſtion was ſubmitted to him, 
wiſely preferred the certain poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh throne 
to the precarious proſpe& of a more deſirable ſucceſſion, 
with all the appendages the confederates could offer; but 
the heſitation of Lewis XIV. in acceding to either alterna- 
tive, evidently ſhewed he had been flattered by the Britiſh 
miniſtry, that his grandſon ſhould not be obliged to make a 
ſolemn renunciation of the crown of France, and yet be 
permitted to wear that of Spain and the Indies. A king 
« of France,“ ſaid he, “ ſucceeds not as heir, but as maſter 
&« of the kingdom; the ſovereignty of which belongs to him, 
« not by choice, but by birthright: he is obliged, for his 
4 crown, to no will of a prior king, to no compact of the 
& people, but to the /aw; and this law is eſteemed the work 
© of HIM who eftabliſhes monarchies. It can neither be 
„ invalidated by agreement, nor rendered void by renunct- 
* ation: ſhould the king of Spain, therefore, renounce his 


46. INM. de Torcy, tom ii. 
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* right, for the ſake of peace, that act would only deceive 
* himſelf, and diſappoint the allies 7.“ 

Secretary St. John, who correſponded with the court of 
Verſailies on this delicate ſubject, admitted the French 
nation might hold, with what juſtice he did not preſume to 
ſay, That God alone can, in any poſſible inſtance, annul the 
law of ſucceſſion, be the inconveniencies to ſociety ever ſo 
great; but that, in England, moſt men were in another 
way of thinking; that even ſuch as were moſt ſuper- 
{titiouſly devoted to monarchy, believed that a prince might 
forego his right, by a voluntary renunciation; and that the 
perſon, in whoſe favour the renunciation was made, might 
be juſtly ſupported by the princes who ſhould happen to 
be guarantees of the treaty. In a word, he declared, that an 
end muſt be put to all negociation, unleſs the French mo- 
narch would accept the expedient propoſed. Lewis was, at 
laſt, under the neceſſity of complying; and it was agreed, 
that the renunciation of Phiilp V. ſhould be regiſtered in 
the books of the parliament of Paris, and ſolemnly re- 
ceived and ratified by the Cortes, or ſtates of Caſtile and 
Arragon “. 

As 


47. Id. ibid. 

48. Mem. de Torcy, ubi ſup. Queen Anne's expreſſions to her parlia- 
ment, on this ſubject, are very forcible. For confirming the renunciations and 
<« ſettlements before mentioned.” ſays ſhe, © it is offered that they ſhall be 
<« ratined in the moſt ſtrong and ſolemn manner, both in France and Spain: 
« and that thoſe kingdoms, as well as all the other powers engaged in the 
« preſcut war, ſtall be guarantees to the ſame. But the nature of this arti- 
©« cle,” adds fac, © is ſuch, that it executes itſelf. "The intereſt of Spain is to 
« ſupport it: and, in France, the perſons to whom that ſucecſuon is to be- 
% long, will be ready and powerful enough to vindicate they own right. 
„ France and Spain are now more effectually divided than ever; and hus, 
« by the bleſſing of God, will a real balance of power be ſixed in Europe, and 
remain liable to as few accidents as human affairs can be exempred from“ 
(Journals, Ju: e 6, 1712). Unſortunztely this has not been the caſe ; ſor a}, 
though the monarchies of France and Spain have been hitherto divided, 
(not by the renunciation of Phil'p V. but ia confequ-nce of the recovery ef the 
young dauphin, afterward Lewis XV.) the two courts have generally been as 
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As ſoon as this important article was fettled, the queen of 
A. D. 1512. England agreed to a ſuſpenſion of arms; and the 

June 5. immediate delivery of Dunkirk to the Britiſh 
troops, was the condition of that indulgence. Theſe cir- 
cumſtances naturally lead us to examine the progreſs of the 
campaign. 

The duke of Ormond being appointed to the command 
of the Britiſh forces in Flanders, and of ſuch foreign troops 
as were in Britiſh pay, in the room of the duke of Marl- 
borough, the whole confederate army, amounting to an hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand men, under prince Eugene, took 
the field toward the end of April. The French army, com- 
manded by mareſchal Villars, was ſtrongly poſted behind the 
Scheld. But as prince Eugene found that the enemy had not 
taken every advantage of their ſituation, he made diſpoſitions 
for attacking them, in hopes of concluding the war with a 
ſplendid victory; or at leaſt of forcing Villars to retire, and 
leave Cambray expoſed to a ſiege. He accordingly commu- 
nicated his intentions to Ormond. And the heſitation of 
the Engliſh general, to return a poſitive anſwer, confirmed 
that penetrating genius in the ſuſpicions he had for ſome 
time entertained, that the duke had orders not to act offen- 


intimately united in policy, as if the two crowns had been placed on the head 
of the ſame prince: and the extraordinary exertions of Great Britain, both 
by land and ſca, which hath far exceeded all human credibility in vigour, and 
all political calculation of the expence ſhe could poſlibly bear, only could have 
thns long preſerved the libertics of Europe. 

Inſtead of allowing Philip V. the alternative of retaining the crown of 
Spain, the Britiſh miniſtry ought to have inſiſted on his ablolvte reſignation 
of that crown, for the eventual ſucceſſion to the crown of France, with the im- 
mediate poſſettion of the kingdom offcred him in Italy; efpeciaily as his 
grandfatber, Lewis XIV. (as he himſelf informs us, in his ſpeech to the 
Cortes) would have agreed more readily to this than to his renuuciation of 
his right to the crown of France, as it affürded a proſpect of extending the 
French monarchy. But thut extenſion, ſhould it even have taken place, (as 
we now certainly know it would not) could not have proved To dangerous to 


the liberties of Europe, as the Family Compact between the two branches of 
the houſe of Bourbon, | 


ſivcly. 
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ſirely 7. Filled with indignation at a difcovery fo fatal to 
his own gtory, as well as to the common caufe of the con- 
federates, the prince of Savoy made known his unhappy ſi- 
tuation to the field-deputies of the States, and to the Impe- 
rial miniſter at Utrecht. The States ſent immediately 
inſtructions to their ambaſſador at the court of London to 
remonſtrate on the fubject. And the purport of thoſe in- 
ſtructions was no foooer known, than a motion was made 
in the Houſe of Commons, for preſenting an addrefs to her 
majeſty, & "That fpeedy orders may be given to her general 
e in Flanders, to proſecute the war with the utmoſt vigour, 
« in conjunction with her allies, as the beſt means to obtain 
« 2 fafe and honourable peace **.” A motion to the fame 
effect was made in the Houfe of Lords; but the miniſtry 
having now a decided majority in both houſes, theſe fatutary 
motions were rejected with a degree of diſdain, and the re- 
monſt rances of the Dutch ambaſſador diſregarded. Ormond 
continued jnactive. | 
Nothing can place the ignominy of this cruel inaction, 
and the ſhameful duphcity of the Britiſh mmiſtry, in a 
{tronger light, than a letter which the States afterward fent 
to queen Anne. * It is impoſlible,” fay they, © but we 
« ſhould be furprijed and afifted, by two declarations 
c we have lately received from your Majeſty : the firſt, by 
de the duke of Ormond, your general, that he could nnder- 
* !akenothing without new orders from Y ou ; the other, by 
ce the biſhop of Briſtol, your plenipotentiary to the congreſs 
at Utrecht, That, perceiving we did not anſwer as we 
« org ht, the propc/als which you had made Us, and that we 
* would not ad in concert with your minister on the ſubject 
« of peace, you would fate your meaſures apart; and that 
« you did not look upon yourſelf to be now under any engage- 


« ments with Us.“ In regard to the firit, add they, © Have 


47. Purnet, book vii. Gen. Hip. of Europe, 1712. 
48. Journal, May 28, 1712. 
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„ we not juſt reaſon to be ſurpriſed, after the aſſurance 
« which your Majeſty had given Us by your letters, by your 
“ miniſters, and laſtly, by your general, the duke of Ormond, 
&« of your intentions that your troops ſhould be ordered to 
& act with their uſual vigour, when we find a ſtop put by an 
te order in yzur Majeſty's name, without our knowledge, and 
& certainly without the knowledge of your other allies, to 
& the operations of the confederate army? the fineſt and 
„ ſtrongeſt, perhaps, which has been in the field during the 
« whole courſe of the war; and this after they had marched, 
& according to the reſolution taken in concert with your Ma- 
& 7eſty's general, almoſt up to the enemy, with a great ſupe- 
& riority both as to number and goodneſs of troops, and 
& animated with a noble courage and zeal to acquit them- 
ce ſelves bravely !—We are ſorry to ſee ſo fine an opportu- 
“ nity loſt, to the ineſtmable prejudice of the common cauſe 
& of the High Allies. | 

« Nor can we forbear telling your Majeſty,” continue 
they “ that the declaration made by the bithop of Briſtol, 

« at Utrecht has no leſs ſurpriſed Us, than that of the 
& duke of Ormond in the army. All the propoſals hitherto 
« made to Us, on the /ubjett of Peace, were couched in very 
« generul terms. In ſome of the laſt conferences, it is true, 
« your Majeſty's miniſters demanded to know whether 
* ours were furniſhed with a Vu pawer, and authoriſed to 

« draw up a PLAN for the PEACE. But it had been juſt, 

before ſuch a thing was demanded of Us, that they 
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« had communccated the reſult of the negociations fo long 
e treated of between your AJaje/'y's m:nifters and thoſe of the 
« Enemy; or, at leaſt, they ſhould have 2% Us your Ma- 
« jeſty's thoughts, on a matter which we ought to have con- 
ec certed together. Yet had that plan related only to your 
5 Majeſty's intereſt and ours, we ſhould perhaps have been 
© in the wrong not to have come immediately into it; but 
* as the plan in queſtion concerned the intereſt of all the 
Allies, and of almoſt all Europe, we had very ſtrong ap- 
—' = « prehenſions 
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ce prehenſions, that the particular negociations between your 
« Majeſty's miniſters and thoſe of France, and the readineſs 
« with which we con/ented to the congreſs at Utrecht, might 
4c have given his Imperial Majeſty and the other Allies 
ce ground to entertain prejudicial thoughts, as if it had 
ce been the intention of your Majeſty and of Us, to abandon 
the Grand Alliance and the common cauſe, by which they 
might have been puſhed on to /eparate meaſures. We 
thought theſe reaſons itrong enough to juſtify our conduct 
to your Majeſty on this head; and as we had nowiſe en- 
gaged to enter with your Majeity into a concert to draw up 
a Plan of Peace, without the participation of the other 
members of the Grand Alliance, the backwardneſs we have 
ſhewn to that propoſal cannot be conſidered as a contraven- 
tion of OUR engagements ; and, therefore, cannot ſerve 
to diſengage your Majeſty from yours, with reſpe& to Us. 
In truth, if for /uch a cauſe, between potentates united 
& by the frronge/t and ftricteſt ties of alliance, intere/?, and 
religion, any of thoſe potentates could gut their engage- 
ments, and d:/engage themſelves from all their gat ions, 
there is no tie among men that might not be broken, and 
we know of no engagements that could be relied on in 
* time to come *?.” | : 

There would certainly have been more Hanbnaß and dig- 
nity, though not more honeſty, and even more advantage, in 
boldly concluding at once a ſeparate treaty with France, than 
in betraying the common cauſe by ſuch double dealing. This 
St. John, who was himſelf deeply concerned in that“ dou» 
ble dealing,” very candidly acknowiedges. France, ſays he, 
would have granted more to Great Britain for peace, than 
for a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities ; and the allies, ſeeing no poſe 
ſibility of altering the meaſures of queen Anne, would nei- 
ther have attempted to diſturb her councils, in hopes of in- 


49. Printed Letter, preſerved in many periodical publications, aud parti- 
evlarly in the Month y Mercury, for June 1712. 
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ducing her to continue the war, nor have proſecuted it them. 
ſelves with that intemperate ardour, which proved the cauſe 
of their ſubſequent misfortunes. «© Better conditions would 
c have been obtained for the whole confederacy : and 
the Britiſh miniſtry, it may be added, inſtead of the accu- 
mulated infamy of treachery, would only have merited the 
reproach of being guilty of a flagrant v:9/ation of PUBLIC 
FAITH. 

During the altercation and fuſpence occationed by the 
activity of the duke of Ormond, prince Eugene laid ſiege 
to Queſnoy ; and, in order to encourage the confederates, 
and aſtoniſh the enemy, by a bold enterpriſe, he privately 
detached major-general Groveſtein, with fifteen hundred 
choice troops, dragoons and huſſars, to penetrate into the 
heart of France. This officer, having entered Champagne, 
paſſed the Noire, the Maeſe, the Moſelle, and the Saar; 
levied contributions as far as the gates of Metz; fpread 
conſternation even to Verfailles 3 and after ravaging the 
country, and carrying off a rich booty, together with a num- 
ber of hoſtages, retircd leiſurely toward Fraerbach. Mean- 
2 while the ſiege of Quefnoy was proſecuted with 

ſuch vigour, that the place was taxen almoſt by aſ- 
fault, and the garrifon ſurrendered priſoners of war **. 

Theſe ſucceſſes greatly elevated the ſpirits of the Dutch 
and Imperialiſts, depreſſed by the inaCtivity of the duke of 
Ormond ; but when, inſtead of an order to co-operate with 
them againſt the common enemy, which they daily expected, 
he made known to them a ceſſation of arms between France 
and England, their former defection returned. Their hopes, 
however, were in ſome meaſure revived, when they under- 
ſtood that the foreign trecps in the pay of Great Britain re- 
fuſcd to obey his command, This retufal reduced the duke 
to a {late of the utmoſt perplexity, and threw the Pritifh 


50. Boliegbroke's Sketch of the Hiſt. and Stute of Eureße. 
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miniſtry into no ſmall conſternation. They had not only loſt 
the confidence of the allies, but fallen under the diſtruſt of the 
court of Verſailles. The king of France therefore thought 
proper to ſuſpend his mandate for the delivery of Dunkirk, 
until * all the troops in the pay of Great Britain ſhould quit 
« the army of the confederares.” But on poſitive orders 
being ſent to the duke of Ormond, to © ſeparate the Britiſh 
« forces from thoſe of the allies,” and aſſurances given to 
the French monarch, by the expreſs command of queen 
Anne, that the confederates ſhould receive no more of her 
money, the ſcruples of Lewis were quieted. Ormond ful- 
filled his inſtructions by retiring towards Ghent with the 
Britiſh troops, and Dunkirk was delivered to brigadier 
Hill *, 

The Britiſh forces had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in a re- 
markable manner, during the whole courſe of this celebrated 
war, and in almoſt every battle gave the turn to victory. 
Their example had perhaps been of yet greater ſervice than 
their efforts, though theſe were tranſcendently heroic. 
Prince Eugene, however, to ſhew the allies that he was ſtill 
able ro purſue his conqueſts, notwithſtanding the withdraw- 
ing of ſo gallant a body of men, advanced to Landreey, and 
laid ſiege to that important place. Villars received orders 
to attempt its relief, The French general accordingly put 
his army in motion, as if he meant to give battle to the 
main body of the confederates; but, after making a feint 
of advancing toward their right, he turned ſuddenly off to 
the left, and marching all night, attacked unexpect- 
edly a detachment of fourteen thouſand men, which 
had been placed at Denain, under the carl of Albemarle, 
in order to favour the paſſage of the convoys from Mar- 
chicanes. This detachment was quickly routed, and 
a:moit utterly deftroyed. Four thouſand fugitives only 
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eſcaped to the principal army. Beſide the loſs ſuſtained 
in the action, fifteen hundred men were drowned in the 
Scheld, and two thouſand fell into the hands of the victors; 
among whom was the earl of Albemarle, with many other 
officers of diſtinction “. | | 
Prince Eugene, who was marching to the aſſiſtance of 
Aibemarle, in order to prevent this diſaſter, had the morti- 
fication to arrive, when his aid could be of no uſe to his 
friends. In a fit of deſpair, he ordered the bridges on the 
Scheld, near Denain, to be attacked, and wantonly threw 
away the lives of a thouſand men; for had the bridges been 
abandoned to him, he would not have been able to croſs the 
river, in the face of the French army. He failed, how- 
ever, in the attempt. Yet would he have continued the 
ſiege of Landrecy, and might perhaps have become maſter 
of the place, notwithſtanding this check ; but the field- 
deputies of the States obliged him to relinquiſh the enter- 
priſe, and retire to Mons **. Meanwhile Villars, having 
taken Marchiennes, where the principal magazines 
of the confederates were depoſited ; and being now 
uncontrouled maſter of the field, reduced ſucceſſively 
Doway, Queſnoy, and Bouchain 57. Theſe conqueſts cloſed 
the operations in Flanders. No enterpriſe of conſequence 


July 30. 


was undertaken, during the campaign, in any other quarter, 

The court of Verſailles was highly elated, by a ſucceſs 
ſo unexpected and extraordinary. Nor was the joy of the 
Britiſh miniſtry, at the change of affairs in Flanders, leſs 
ſincere, though leſs public. They were ſenſible that the 
body of the confederates, unleſs loſt to all ſenſe of prudence, 
would no longer attempt to continue the war, ſhould Great 
Britain deſert the Grand Alliance; and conſequently the 


53. Relation, ſent by the earl of Albemarle to the States, and other papers 
in the Moubly Mercury for July, Auguſt, and September, 1712. 

54 Id. ibid. 55. Duke of Berwick's Mem. vol. ii. 

55. Id. i, id. 57. Gen. Hiſt, of Europe, 1712. 
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Whigs, their political enemies, already humbled, would 
become ſtill leſs formidable. In this conjecture they were 
not deceived. The eyes of the Dutch, who had EOS FW 
molt to apprehend, were firſt opened to their own © ok 
perilous ſituation, and to the neceſſity of renewing the con- 
ferences at Utrecht, which had been for ſome time inter- 
rupted. Inſtead of preſcribing terms to the houſe of Bour- 
bon, they now acceded to the plan of pacification ſettled 
between Great Britain and France. Their example was 
followed by the duke of Savoy and the king of Portugal. 
And the emperor, though reſolute to continue the war, 
finding himſelf unable to ſupport any military operations in 
Spain, agreed to the evacuation of Catalonia“; and, by 
that meaſure, indirectly acknowledged the title of Philip V. 

During theſe approaches toward a general pacification, 
queen Anne was eagerly ſolicited by the Jacobites, to take 
ſome ſtep in favour of the Pretender. In order to quiet 
the fears of the Engliſh nation, excited by his connexion 
with France, he had left St. Germains the preceding ſum- 
mer, and now reſided at Bar, in the territories of the duke 
of Lorrain. And although the queen's jealouſy of her own m 
authority, and perhaps her natural timidity, heightened by 
the inſinuations of Oxford, made her decline all propoſals 
for calling her brother into the kingdom, or repealing the 
Act of Settlement, ſhe was very anxious to concert with 
Lewis XIV. ſome plan for his acceſſion to the throne, after 
her death“. What meaſures were taken for that purpoſe, 
and how they were fruſtrated, I ſhall afterward have occa- 
fion to notice. It will, therefore, be ſufficient at preſent to 
obſerve, That the earl of Oxford artfully broke the deſigns 
of the queen, and rendered abortive the ſchemes of the Ja- 
cobites, by dividing their councils. 


Oxford, however, continued to forward the negociations 


58. Id. ibid. Duke of Perivick's Mem. vol. ii. | 
59. Stuart Papers, 1712, 1713. Duke of Brwick's Mem. vol. ii. 
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for peace, as neceſſary to the ſecurity of his own power, 
which he hoped to preſerve quring the life of his miſtreſs ; 
and as the declining health of the queen left room to believe 
that her death could be no diſtant event, it is not impoſſible 
but the lord treaſurer, in ſecretly ſupporting the parlia- 
mentary ſettlement of the crown, might flatter himſelf with 
the proſpect of extending his adminiſtration even into the reign 
of her ſucceſſor. From theſe, or ſimilar motives, he defeated 
the intrigues of the Jacobites, at the ſame time that he haſt- 
ened the reſtoration of tranquillity to Europe. And the trea- 
ties between the different powers, ſo long negociated, were 
at laſt ſigned at Utrecht, on the 31ſt day of March, in the 
year 1713, by the plcnipotentiaries of France, England, 
Portugal, Pruſſia, Savoy, and the United Provinces; the 
emperor reſolving to continue the war, and the king of 
Spain refuſing to ſign the ſtipulations until a principality 
ſhould be provided, in the Low Countries, for the princeſs 
Orſini, the favourite of his queen“. 

The chief articles of this famous pacification were to the 
following purport : That, whereas the ſecurity and liberties 
of Europe, can by no means bear the union of the crowns 
of France and Spain under one and the ſame prince, Philip V. 
now eſtabiiſhed on the Spaniſh throne, ſhall renounce all 
right to the crown of France; that the dukes of Berry and 
Orleans, the next heirs to the French monarchy after the 
infant Dauphin, ſhall, in like manner, renounce all right to 
the crown of Spain, in the event of their acceſſion to the 
crown of France: That, in default of Philip V. and his 
male fue, the ſucceſſion of Spain and the Indies ſhall be 
ſecured to the duke of Savoy; that the iſland of Sicily ſhall 
be inſtantly ceded, by his Catholic majeſty, to the ſame 
prince, with the title of king; that France ſhall alſo cede to 
him the vallies of Pragelas, Oulx, Sezanne, Bardonache, 
and Chateau-Dauphin, with the forts of Exilles and Fenet- 
trelles, and reſtore to him the duchy of Savoy and the coun- 
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ty of Nice, with their dependencies: That the full property 
and ſovereignty of both banks, and the navigation of the 
Maragnon, or river of Amazons, in South America, ſhall 
belong to the king of Portugal: That Spaniſh Guelder- 
land, with the ſovereignty of Neufchatel and V alengin, ſhall 
be ceded to the king of Prutha, in exchange for the prin- 
cipality of Orange, and the lordſhips of Chalons and Cha- 
telbelin, in the kingdom of France and county of Burgundy, 
and that his regal title ſhall be acknowledged: That the 
Rhine ſhall form the boundary of the German empire on the 
ſide of France ; and that all fortifications, beyond that river, 
claimed by France, or in the poſſeſſion of his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty, ſhall either be relinquiſhed to the emperor or de- 
ſtroyed: That in Italy, the kingdom of Naples, the duchy 
of Milan, and the Spaniſh territories on the Tuſcan ſhore, 
ſhall be ceded to the houſe of Auſtria ; that the ſovereignty 
of the Spaniſh Netherlands ſhall likewiſe be fecured to the 
houſe of Auſtria; but that the elector of Bavaria (to whom 
they had been granted by Philip V.) ſhall retain the ſove- 
reignty of ſuch places as are ſtill in his poſſeſſion, until he 
ſhall be reinſtated in all his German dominions, except the 
Upper Palatinate, and alſo be put in poſſeſſion of the iſland 
of Sardinia, with the title of king: That Luxemburg, Na- 
mur, and Charleroy, ſhall be given to the States-general of 
the United Provinces, as a barrier, together with Mons, 
Menin, Tournay, and other places already in their poſſeſſion : 
That Liſle, Aire, Bethune, and St. Venant, ſhall be reſtored 
to France : That, on the part of Great Britain, the French 
monarch ſhall acknowledge the title of queen Anne, and the 
eventual ſucceſhon of the family of Hanover to the Britiſh 
throne; that the fortifications of Dunkirk (the cauſe of much 
jealouſy to England, and raiſed at vaſt expence to France) 
ſha!l be demoliſhed, and the harbour filled up; that certain 
places in North America and the Weſt Indies ſhall be ceded 
or reſtored by France to Great Britain; namely, the iſland 
of St. Chriſtopher, (which had long been poſſeſſed jointly by 

the 
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the French and Engliſh, but from which the French had 
been expelled, in 1702); Hudſon's Bay and Streights, 
(where the French had founded a ſettlement, but without 
diſpoſſeſſing the Engliſh, and carried on a rival trade during the 
war); the town of Placentia, in the iſland of Newfoundland 
(where the French had been ſuffered to eſtabliſh themſelves, 
through the negligence of government); and the long diſ- 
puted province of Nova Scotia, (into which the French had 
early intruded themſelves, out of which they had been fre- 
quently driven, and which had been finally conquered by an 
army from New England in 1710): That the ifland of Mi- 
norca and the fortreſs of Gibraltar (-onquered from Spain) 
ſhall remain in the poſſeſſion of Great Britain; and that the 
Aſſiento, or contract for furniſhing the Spaniſh colonies in 
South America with negroes, ſhali belong to the ſubjects of 
Great Britain, for the term of thirty years . 

That theſe conditions, eſpecially on the part of Great Bri- 
tain, were very inadequate to the ſucceſs and expence of the 
war, will be denied by no intelligent man, whoſe underitand- 
ing is not warped by political prejudices ; and the commercial 
treaty, which was concluded at the ſame time, between 
France and England, was evidently, as I ſhall afterward have 
occaſion to ſhew, to the diſadvantage of the latter kingdom. 
The other confederates had more cauſe to be ſatisfied, and 
the emperor Charles VI. as much as any of them : yet was 
he obſtinate in refuſing to ſign the general pacification, though 
two months were allowed him to deliberate on the terms. 
But he had ſoon reaſon to repent his raſhneſs in reſolving to 
continue the war alone: for although he had prudently con- 
cluded a treaty with the Hungarian mal-contents, in conſe- 
quence of which twenty-two regiments of his rebel-ſubjects 
entered into his ſervice, the imperial army on the Rhine, 


6x. Printed Treaties, in the Month'y Mercury. Tindal's Contin. of Rapin, 
Wc, The Aſſiento, which led to a lucrative contraband trade to the Spaniſh 
Main, proved the moſt advantayeous article in favour of Great Britain. It 
was, however, no ſacrifice on the part of Spain, the ſame privilege having 
been formerly enjoyed by France. 
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commanded by prince Eugene, was never in a condition to 

face the French under Villars, who took ſucceſſively Worms, 

Spire, Keiſerlauter, and the important fortreſs of Landau. 

He forced the paſſage of the Rhine; attacked and defeated 

general Vaubonne in his entrenchments, and reduced Fri- ; 
burg, the capital of Briſgaw, before the cloſe of the cam- 
paign “*. | TY 

Unwilling to proſecute a diſaſtrous war, the emperor de- 
can ſeriouſly to think of peace; and conferences, which af- 
terward terminated in a pacific treaty, were opened, between 
prince Eugene and mareſchal Villars, at Raſtadt. The 
terms of this treaty, which was concluded on the 
6th of March, 1714, were leſs favourable to the 
emperor than thoſe offered at Utrecht. The king of France 
retained Landau, which he had formerly propoſed to cede, 
together with ſeveral fortreſſes beyond the Rhine, which he 
had agreed to demoliſh. He got the electors of Bavaria 
and Cologne fully re-eſtabliſhed in their dominions and dig- 
nitiesz the elector of Bavaria conſenting to relinquiſh the 
iſland of Sardinia to the emperor, in return for the Upper 
Palatinate, and the king of France to acknowledge, in form, 
the eleCtoral dignity of the duke of Hanover. The prin- 
cipal articles, in regard to Italy and the Low Countries, were 
the ſame with thoſe ſettled at Utrecht. 

About the time that the treaty of Raſtadt was concluded, 
the king of Spain acceded to the general pacification ; being 
perſuaded by his grandfather, Lewis XIV. to forego his ab- 
ſurd demand in favour of the princeſs Orſini. But Phi- 
lip V. although now freed from all apprehenſions on the part 
of the confederates, was by no means in quiet poſſeſſion of 
his kingdom. The Catalans were till in arms, and the in- 
habitants of Barcelona had come to a reſolution of defend- 
ing themſelves to the laſt extremity; not, however, as has | 
been repreſented by ſome hiſtorains, from any romantic idea 
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of eſtabliſhing an independent republic, but with a view of 
preſerving their lives and their civil rights, all who had re- 
volted being threatened with the juſtice of the ſword. Had 
the court of Madrid uſed a more moderate language, Bar- 
celona would have capitulated immediately after the depar- 
ture of the Imperialiſts. But as nothing was talked of by 
the Spaniſh miniſters and generals but ſevere retribution, the 
people became furious and deſperate ©, 

Vaſt preparations were made for the reduction of this 
important place. And the duke of Berwick, being a third 
time inveſted with the chief command in Spain, fat down 
before it with an army compoſed of fifty battalions of French, 
and twenty of Spaniſh foot, together with fifty-one ſquadrons 
of horſe ; while another army, divided into different bodies, 
kept the country in awe, and a French and Spanith fleet cut 
off all communication with the town by ſea. He had eighty- 
ſeven pieces of heavy cannon, fifteen hundred thouſand 
weight of powder, and every thing elſe in profuſion, that 
could be thought of for facilitating a ſiege. The garriſon 
of Barcelona conſiſted of ſixteen thouſand men, and the 
fortifications were formidable, eſpecially on the fide toward 
the land. The duke of Berwick made his attack on the ſide 
next the ſea, where the operations were more eaſy, by rea- 
fon of certain eminences, behind which ſeveral battalions 
might be placcd under cover; and where the curtains of 
the baſtions being much raiſed, offered -a fair mark for the 
cannon of the beſiegers ““. | 

After the trenches had been opencd about a month, a 
breach was made in the baſtion of St. Clara, and a lodg- 
ment eifected ; but the aſſailants were ſuddenly 
| driven from their poſt, with the loſs of a thou- 
ſand men. This misfortune, and the vigorous reſiſtance of 
the beſieged, determined the duke of Berwick to hazard no 
more partial attacks. He reſolved to lay the front of the 
place fo completely level, that he might enter it, as it were, 
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in line of battle. And he accompliſhed his purpoſe, by pa- 
tience and perſeverance. But before he ordered the general 
aſſault, he ſummoned the town to ſurrender. So great, 
however, was the obſtinacy of the citizens, that although 
their proviſions were almoſt exhauſted, though ſeven breaches 
had been made in the body of the place, and no probability 
remained of their receiving either aid or ſupply, they hung 
out a flag of defiance, and refuſed to liſten to any 
terms of capitulation !—The aſſault was made and 40h 
repelled with fury. At length, after ſtruggling from day- 
break till three in the afternoon, and being driven from moſt 
of their works, the inhabitants demanded a parley. It was 
granted them. But they could obtain no conditions, except 
a promiſe that their lives ſhould be ſafe, and that the town 
ſhould not be plundered. That promiſe was religiouſly obſerv- 
ed by the duke of Berwick, who had loſt ten thouſand men 
during the fiege, and the citizens about fix thouſand *. All 
Catalonia ſubmitted 3 and the Catalans were diſarmed, and 
ſtript of their ancient privileges, | 
This, my dear Philip, to uſe the language of an elegant 
hiſtorian, was the laſt flame of that great fire, kindled by the 
will of Charles II. of Spain, which had ſo long laid waſte 
the fineſt countries in Europe **. I ought now to carry for- 
ward the adventures of Charles XII. and the affairs of the 
North; but perſpicuity requires, that J firſt elucidate thoſe 
intrigues, which we have ſeen gathering in the court of 
England. | | 


65. Duke of Berwick, ubi ſup. 66. Voltaire, Siecle, chap. æxii. 
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GREAT BRTITAIx, from the Peace of UTRECHT, to the Suppreſſion 
of the Rebellion, in 1715, with ſome Account of the Affairs of 
 FraNCe, and the Intrigues of the Court of ST. GERMAINs. 


HE peace of Utrecht, though in itſelf an unpopular mea- 
ſure, afforded the Engliſh miniſtry a momentary triumph 
over their political adverſaries, and highly raiſed 
| the hopes of the Jacobites who flattered them- 
ſelves, that the reſtoration of general tranquillity would en- 
able the queen to take ſome effeCtual ſtep in favour of the 
Pretender, whoſe intereſts ſhe ſeemed now to have ſincerely 
at heart. But it will be neceflary, my dear Philip, the bet- 
ter to illuſtrate this matter, to go a few years back, and col- 
lect ſuch particulars relative to the court of St. Germains, 
as could not readily enter into the general narration. 

In the beginning of the year 1711, the abbe Gaultier, 
who was employed in the ſecret negociations be- 
tween France and England, waited upon the duke 
of Berwick, at St. Germains, with propoſals from the earl 
of Oxford, for the reſtoration of the Pretender. Theſe pro- 
poſals were in ſubſtance, 'That, provided queen Anne ſhould 
be permitted to enjoy the crown in tranquillity during her 
life, ſhe would ſecure to her brother the poſſeſſion of it, af- 
ter her death; and that ſuſficient ſtipulations ſhould be ſign- 
ed, on his ſide, for the preſervation of the church of England 
and tlie liberties of the kingdom. Theſe preliminaries be- 
ing ſettled, ſays the duke of Berwick, who conducted the 
affairs of the Pretender, we conſulted on the means of exe- 
cuting the buſineſs ; but the abbe could not, at that time, 
enter into any particulars, as the lord treaſurer had not yet 
fully explained to him his intentions. It was neceſſary, Ox- 
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ford ſaid, that the peace ſhould be concluded before the Eng- 
liſh mimiſtry could venture upon ſo delicate a meaſure . 


— Meanwhile ſuch of the Jacobites as were neareſt the 
perſon of the queen, perceiving her inclinations, urged her 


perpetually to concert ſome plan for the reſtoration of the 
Pretender. Sincere in her own attachment to the church 
of England, ſhe ſignified her deſire that he ſhould abjure po- 
pery, and place himſelf in a capacity of being ſerved. But 
finding him obſtinate, ſhe replied, when urged by the duke 
of Buckingham to alter the ſucceſſion in his favour, © How 
«can I ſerve him? He takes not the leaſt ſtep to oblige me, 
«© in what I moſt deſire. You know a papiſt cannot enjoy 
« this crown in peace, But the example of the father has 
© no weight with the ſon; he prefers his religious errors to 
te the throne of a great kingdom. How, therefore, can I 
* undo what I have already done! He may thank himſelf 
c for his excluſion. He knows 1 love my own family better 
« than any other. All would be eaſy, if he would 
*« enter thepale of the church of England. Ad- 
& viſe him to change his religion ; as that only can turn the 
* opinion of the people in his favour *.”” 

The duke of Buckingham conveyed this anſwer to the 
court of St. Germains: and, at the ſame time, ſeconded the 
requeſt of the queen. But his arguments were all loſt on 
the Pretender, who was a zealous catholic, and made a mat- 
ter of conſcience in adhering to his religion, in defiance of 
all prudential conſiderations * ; an irrefragable proof of the 
moſt incurable and dangerous weakneſs in a prince, how- 


A. D. 1713 


2. Id ibid.“ Though it appeared to me, adds the duke of Berwick, 
« that one of theſe points was no hindrance to the other; yet, in order to 
e ſhew that we would omit nothing to promote the intereſt of the Pretender, 
and to give proofs of our ſincerity, we wrote to all the Jacobites to join 
« with the court. And their influence contributed greatly to make the 
c queen's party ſo ſuperior in the houſe of commons, that every thing was 
carried there accoxding to her wiſhes.” This information is confirmed by 


the Siuart and Hanover Papers. ; 
3. Stuart Papers, 1712. 4. Id. ibid. 
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ever commendable in a private perſon. For, as a ſenſible 
writer obſerves, if a king is not willing to go to heaven in 
the ſame way with his people, they will ſcarce acknowledge 
the legality of his authority on earth 5. And a man who 
could relinquiſh his hopes of a great kingdom, for a ſpecu- 
lative point of faith, diſcovered a ſpirit of bigotry, that would 
have ſacrificed all civil engagements to the propagation of 
that faith. He was not fit to be truſted with power. 
The majority of the Tories, however, in their vehement 
zeal for the hereditary deſcent of the crown, overlooked 
the danger of the Pretender's attachment to the Romiſh re- 
ligion 3 and aſſured him, That ſhould he only conform, in 
appearance, to the church of England, without the formality 
of a public recantation, they would endeavour to procure the 
immediate repeal the Act of Settlement *®. But Oxford, who 
never loſt ſight of the Proteſtant Succeſſion or the ſecurity 
of his own power, aſſured the duke of Berwick, by the abbe 
Gaultier, on his return to France, in 1712, That 
the Pretender muſt ſtill have patience ; that the 
leaſt hint of queen Anne's intentions in favour of her bro- 
ther would give the Whigs occaſion to exclaim loudly againſt 
the court, and might not only deſtroy the neceffary buſineſs of 
the peace, but perhaps occaſion a change in the miniſtry, and 
even a revolution in the ſtate; that it was beſide neceſſary 
to make ſure of the army, the requiſite ſteps for which could 
not be taken till after the peace was ſigned, when it would 
be reduced, and ſuch officers only retained as could be de- 


A. D. 1712. 


pended on “. 

The plauſibility of theſe arguments quieted the Jacohites, 
and the court of St. Germains, for a time. But when the 
peace was concluded, and the army reduced, yet no effectual 
ſtep taken in fayour of the Pretender, his own uncaſineſs and 
the anxiety of his partizans began to return. They preſſed 
Oxford to fulfil his engagements; repreſenting to him, 


5. Macpherſon, Hif. Brut. vol. ii. 6. Stuart Papers, 17 12. 
7. Duke of Berwick's Mem. vol, ii. | 
T hat, 
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That, as there never could be a houſe of commons better 
diſpoſed to ſecond the views of the queen, he had only to 
propoſe the repeal of the Act of Settlement, and it would 
immediately be voted. It was neceſſary, he replied, to pro- 
ceed more gently in the buſineſs; but that they might make 
themſelves eaſy, as he was ſeriouſly at work in the caufe *, 
« In this manner,” ſays the duke of Berwick, &“ did the lord- 
« treaſurer amuſe us; and it was difficult to prevent his do- 
* ing ſo. To have broke with him, would have proved the 
© utter ruin of our affairs, as he had the adminiſtration of 
« England in his hands, and entirely governed queen Anne. 
« We were, therefore, forced to pretend to truſt him; but 
« we neglected not, at the ſame time, privately to concert 


* meaſures with the duke of Ormond, and other well affect- 


«ed perſons, that we might be able to bring about the reſto- 

c ration of the Pretender, if Oxford ſhould fail us ?.” 
Oxford, indeed, ſtood on ſuch dangerous ground, that he 

durſt not undertake any bold meaſure, whatever might be 


his inclinations. Equally diſtruſted by both Whigs and 


Tories, he was deſtitute of friends: his whole ſecurity con- 
ſiſted in the jealouſy of the two parties, and his whole bu- 


ſineſs was to balance them. In order to filence the clam- 


ours of the Whigs, he prevailed upon the queen to declare, 
in her ſpeech to the parliament, contrary to her own incli- 
nations and to truth, That “ the moſt perfect friendſhip 
« ſubſiſted between her and the houſe of Hanover,” at the 
ſame time that ſhe mentioned what ſhe had done for ſecuring 
the Proteſtant Succeſhon *?. This declaration had the de- 
fired effect. But Oxford was leſs ſucceisſul in other mea- 


| 


ſures, 

The peace was generally diſliked by the people, and all 
impartial men reprobated the treaty of commerce with 
France, as ſoon as the terms were known. Exception was 
particularly taken againſt the eighth and ninth articles, im- 
porting, * That Great Britain and France ſhould mutually 


$. Id. ibid. 9. Mem. vol. ii. 1 o. Journals, Ap. 9, 1713. 
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ce enjoy all the privileges in trading with each other, which 
ce either granted to the moſt favoured nation; that all prohi- 
« bitions ſhould be removed, and no higher duties impoſed 
c on the French commodities than on thoſe of any other 
& people.” The ruinous tendency of theſe articles was per- 
ceived by the whole trading part of the kingdom. It was 
accordingly urged, when a bill was brought into the houſe 
of commons, for confirming them, that our trade with Por- 
tugal, the moſt beneficial of any, would be loſt, ſhould the 
duties on French and Portugueſe wines be made equal, the 
freight from Portugal being higher, and the French wines 
more generally agreeable to the taſte of the Engliſh nation, 
And if we did not conſume the wines of Portugal, it was un- 
reaſonable to think the Portugueſe would continue to pur- 
chaſe our manufactures, in balance for which we received, 
in bullion or ſpecie, near a million ſterling annually; that 
we could expect from France no equivalent for this loſs, as 
the French had eſtabliſhed woollen manufactures, ſufficient 
not only to ſupply themſelves, but even to rival us in foreign 
markets; that our ſilk manufacture, which employed a number 
of people, and ſaved a vaſt ſum annually to the nation, would be 
ruined, ſhould a free importation of ſilk ſtuffs, from France, be 
permitted ; and likewiſe our trade to Italy and Turky, where 
we diſpoſed of great quantities of woollen goods, i in exchange 
for the raw material of this manufacture; that the ruin of 
our manufactures of linen and paper would alſo be the con- 
ſequence of a free importation of thoſe articles from France, 
as the cheapneſs of labour and proviſions in that kingdom 
would enable the French to underſell us, even in our own 
markets **. Theſe, and ſimilar arguments, induced the 
more moderate Tories to join the Whigs, and the bill was 
rejected by a majority of nine votes. 

Encouraged by this ſucceſs, and juſtly alarmed for the 
ſafety of the Proteſtant Succeſſion, the Whigs endeavoured ta 


11. Parl. Debates, 1713. Burnct, book vii. 
awaken 
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awaken the fears of the people, by ſeveral virulent ſpeeches 
in parliament, againſt the Pretender, at the lame time that 
they ſolicited the elector of Hanover to come over in per- 
ſon, or to ſend the eleQoral prince to England. Both theſe 
propoſals the elector very prudently rejected. But, in or- 
der to gratify, in ſome degree, the ardour of his partizans, 
to embarraſs the Britiſh miniſtry, and even to intimidate 
queen Anne, he allowed Schutz, his envoy at the court of 
London, 1 to demand a writ for the electoral prince 
to-ſit in the houſe of peers, as duke of Cam- 
bridge. Oxford and his aſſociates were filled with con- 
ſternation at a requeſt ſo unexpected, and the queen was 
agitated with all the violence of paſſion. Her reſentment 
was increaſed by the exultation of the Whigs. Seeming to 
derive vigour from her very terror, ſhe declared, That ſhe 
would ſooner ſuffer the loſs of her crown, than permit any 
prince of the Houſe of Hanover to come over to Britain to 
reſide, in her lifetime. And Schutz was forbid to appear 
any more at court, under pretence that he had exceeded his 
inſtructions . : 
Whether the elector had ever any ſerious intention of 
ſending his ſon to England may he queſtioned, though he re- 
preſented, in a memorial to queen Anne, “That for the ſe- 
« curity of her royal perſon, her kingdoms, and the pro- 
te teſtant religion, it ſeemed neceſſary to ſettle in Britain 
c ſome prince of the electoral family 7*;” but it is certain 
that the Jacobites had formed a deſign of bringing over the 
Pretender, and that he himſelf and his adherents entertain- 
ed the moſt ſanguine expectations of his ſpeedy exaltation 
to the throne. Theſe expectations were heightened by the 
promiſed regulation of the army. The duke of Argyle, the 
earl of Stair, and all other officers of diſtinction, whom the 
Jacobites and more violent Tories ſuſpected would ſupport 
the Act of Settlement, were removed from their military 


A. D. 1714. 


12. Hanover Papers, April, 1714. 13. Id. ibid. 
14. Hanover Papers, May, 1711. 
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employments; and the command of the whole regular troops 
in the kingdom was veſted in the hands of the duke of Ormond 
and his creatures, who were known: to be well affected to the 
excluded family. | 

This meaſure, however, of which St. Tohn, now created 
Jord Bolingbroke, not Oxford, was the author, is ſaid to have 
been dictated by a jealouſy of the ambitious deſigns of the 
Whips and the houſe of Hanover (who are accuſed of having 
formed a ſcheme for ſeizing the reins of government) rather 
than by any attachment to the intereſts of the Pretender. 
But be that as it may, we know that a meaſure fatal to the 
Pretender's views was adopted by the Britiſh miniſtry, in 
order to quiet the fears of the elector, and to engage him to 
keep his ſon at home; queen Anne's fears from the family 
of Hanover being ultimately more than a balance for her 
affection for her own. 

Information having been obtained, by the vigilance of the 
earl of Wharton, that certain Iriſh officers were enliſting 
men for the Pretender, they were taken into cuſtody. The 
people were alarmed, and the Whigs added artfully to their 
fears. The lord treaſurer, in concert with the Whigs, 
wrought ſo much on the natural timidity of the duke of 
Shrewſbury, that he joined him on this occaſion z and, 
through their combined inſluence, the majority of the ca- 
binet-council agreed to iſſue a proclamation, promiſing a re- 
ward of five thoufand pounds for apprehending the Pre- 
tender, ſhouid he land in Great Britain. The two houſes 
of parliament voted an addreſs of thanks to the queen ſor 
her attention to the religion and liberties of the kingdom; 
and the commons, in their zeal for the Proteſtant Sueceſſion, 
extended the reward for apprchending the Pretender to one 
hundred thouſand pounds **. 

That prince, however, perſuaded that the queen and the 
chief nobility and gentry, whatever ſteps they might take 


T5. Journals June 24, 1714. Hanover and Stuart Papers, 1714. 
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to quiet the populace, were ſincerely in his intereſt, did not 
yet deſpair of being able to aſcend the throne of his anceſ- 
tors: and the proſpect of a change in the miniſtry infpir- 
ed him with new hopes. Bolingbroke, by flattering the pre- 
judices of his miſtreſs, had gradually ſupplanted the earl of 
Oxford in her confidence, He repreſented to her the 
languor of the lord treaſurer's meaſures: he gave infinuations 
concerning his ſecret intrigues with the Whigsz and he 
ſuggeſted to her, that to pay any attention, in future, to the 
houſe of Hanover, was incompatible with her ſervice **, 
Similar repreſentations were made by the duke of Ormond, 
and other Jacobites, whom the duke of Berwick eagerly ſoli- 
cited to procure the removal of the lord high treaſurer, as a 
neceſſary prelude to the accompliſhment of the queen's de- 
ſigns in favour of her brother . Ox ſord was accordingly 


de- 


16. Hanover Papers, July 20, 1714. 

17. Duke of Berwick's Mm. vol. ii. The plan which the duke of Ber- 
wick had formed for the accompliſhment of theſe deſigns, and which he com- 
miſſioned Gaultier to lay before the ear] of Oxford, was, that the Pretender 
ſhould go priyately over to the queen his ſiſter, who ſhould immediately aſ- 
ſemble the two houſes of parliament, and explain her brother's.inconteſtable 
right, and the reſolution ſhe had taken to reſtore what belonged to him, by 
all laws divine and human; tnat ſhe ſhould, at the ſame time, aſſure them ſhe 
would-paſs ſuch acts as might be thought neceſſary for the ſecurity of their re · 
ligion and liberty ; that ſhe ſhould then introduce the Pretender in full par- 
lizment, and ſay, © Here he is, my lords and gentlemen, ready to promiſe re- 
« livioufly to keep all I have engaged for him, and to ſwear to the obſervance 
© of every article; I therefore require of you inſtantly to repeal all the acts 
« paſſed againſt him, and to acknowledge him as my heir and your ſuture ſo. 
© vercign, that he may owe you ſome good will for having concurred with 
« me, in what your conſcience, your duty, and your honour, ſhould have 
4 prompted you before this time to propoſe.” Id. ibid. | 

Such an unexpected ſtep, though ſomewhat romantic at firſt ſight, the duke 
imagined would ſo much have aſtoniſhed the factious, and delighted the well- 
affected, that there would not have been the leaſt oppoſition to the queen's 
demands, as no perſon could have doubted but ſhe had taken effectual meaſures 
to ſecure obedience. But as the earl of Oxford returned no anſwer to this pro- 
poſal. the mareſchal of Berwick very juſtly concluded, That the lord high trea- 
ſurer's only motive, inall the advances he had hither to made to the court of St. 
Germaias, had been his own intereſt, in endea vour ing to join the Jacobites with 


the 
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geprived of his office. But the queen's death, which hap- 
pened only four days after, and before the new adminiſtra- 
tion was properly formed, left open the ſucceſſion to 
the elector of Hanover, and diſappointed the hopes 
of the Pretender and his adherents. 
The character of this princeſs, who died in the fiftieth 
year of her age, and the thirteenth of her reign, 1s neither 
ſtriking nor complicated. Though not altogether deſtitute 
of female accompliſhments, ſhe had nothing captivating, as 
a woman, either in her manner or perton : ſhe could only 
be reputed ſenfible and agreeable, Her failure of duty as a 
daughter excepted, her conduct in private life appears to 
have been highly exemplary. She was a loving wife, a 
tender mother, a warm friend, and an indulgent miſtreſs, 
As a ſovereign, notwithſtanding the illuſtrious events of her 
reign, ſhe is entitled to little praiſe : ſhe poſſeſſed neither 
vigour of mind, ſplendid talents, nor a deep penetration into 
human affairs. A prey to the moſt enſlaving timidity, and 
continually governed by favourites, ſhe can hardly be ſaid to 
have ever thought for herſelf, or to have acted according to 
her own inclinations. But as her popularity concealed the 
weakneſs of her perſonal authority, the great abilities of her 
principal ſervants, to whom ſhe owed that popularity, threw 
a ſplendid veil over the feeble qualities of queen Anne. 
During an interval of her illneſs, which was a kind of 
lethargic dozing, brought on by violent agitation of mind, 
on account of the critical ſtate of her affairs, ſhe delivered 
the treaſurer's ſtaff to the duke of Shrewſbury. That no- 
bleman was attached to the excluded family; but his cau- 
tion had hitherto made him temporiſe, and it was now too 
late to take any effectual ſtep in favour of the Pretender. 
The Whigs were highly elated at the near proſpect of an 


Aug. 1. 


the Tories, and by ſuch means to ſecure a majority in parliament in favour of 
the peace; and that, as ſoon as the treaty was concluded, he thought of no- 


thing but to be upon goods terms with the Whigs and the houſe of Hanover. 
Duke of Berwick's Mem. ubi ſup, 


events, 
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event, which they flattered themſelves would not only diſpel 
all their fears, in regard to the Proteſtant Succeſſion, but 
prove alike friendly to their power and to their principles. 
The Tories were depreſſed in an equal degree; and the Ja- 
cobites were utterly diſconcerted, all their projects being yet 
in embryo. Animated with the ardour of their party, and 


perhaps by a zeal for the welfare of their country, the dukes 


of Somerſet and Argyle boldly entered the council-chamber, 
without being ſummoned. , Though their preſence was little 
acceptable, and ſo unexpected, that their appearance filled 
the council with conſternation, they were deſired by the 
timid Shewſbury to take their places, and thanked for their 
readineſs to give their aſſiſtance ar ſuch a criſis. Other 
Whig members joined them ; and a multitude of the nobi- 
lity and gentry being aſſembled, as ſoon as the queen ex- 
pired, orders were given, agreeable to the Act of Settlement, 
to proclaim GEORGE, elector of Brunſwick, King of Great 
Britain **. A regency was appointed according to his nomi- 


nation, his title was owned by foreign princes and ſtates, 
and all things continued quiet in England until his arrival. 


George I. aſcended the throne of Great Britain 
in the fifty-fourth year of his age; and the ſame 
prudence, which had hitherto diſtinguiſhed him, in his ne- 
gociations with the Britiſh court, was conſpicuous through- 
out his reign. In contradiſtinction to the ungenerous and 
impolitic maxim, too frequently embraced by the princes of 
the houſe of Stuart, of truſting to the attachment of their 


friends, without rewarding them, and attempting, by fa- 


* yours, to make friends of their enemies, he made it a rule 
never to forget his friends, and to ſet his enemies at defi- 
ance. Conformable to this mode of thinking, which he per- 
haps carried to exceſs, he placed not only the adminiſtration, 
but all the principal employments of the kingdom, both civil 
and military, in the hands of the Whigs. The treaſury and 


18. Meatliy Mercury for July 17 14, Tindal's Contin. of Rapin, vol. vi. 
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admiraity were put in commiſſion; the command of the army 
was taken from the duke of Ormond, and reſtored to the 
duke of Marlborough; the duke of Argyle was made com- 
mander in chief of the forces in Scotland ; the great ſeal 
was given to lord Cowper, the privy ſeal to the earl of 
Wharton, and the government of Ireland to the earl of Sun- 
derland. Lord Townſhend and Mr. Stanhope were ap- 
pointed ſecretarics of ſtate ; the duke of Somerſet was no- 
minated maſter of the horſe, Mr. Pultney ſecretary at war, 
and Mr. Walpole paymaſter-general. A new par- 
liament was called, in which the intereſt of the 
Whigs predominated; and a ſecret committee, choſen by 
ballot, was appointed to examine all the papers, and enquire 
into all the negociations relative to the late peace, as well as 
to the ceſſation of arms, by which it was preceded. 
The Commitee of Secrecy proſecuted their inquiry with the 
greateſt eagerneſs; and, in conſequence of their report, the 
commons reſolved to impeach lord Bolingbroke, the earl of 
Oxford, and the duke of Ormond, of high-treaſon. The 
grounds of theſe impeachments were, the ſhare which Ox- 
ford and Bolingbroke had in the clandeſtine negociations 
with France, and Ormond's acting. in concert with Villars, 
after the fatal ſuſpenſion of arms. More timid, or con- 
ſcious of ſuperior guilt, Bolingbroke and Ormond made their 
eſcape to the continent, while Oxford continued to attend 
his duty in parliament, and was committed to the Tower. 
His behaviour, throughout the proſecution, was firm and 
manly. When impeached by the commons at the bar of the 
houſe of lords, all the arguments of his friends being found 
inſufficient to acquit him, he ſpoke to the following purport: 
« The whole charge againſt me may be reduced to the ne- 
« gociating and concluding the peace of Utrecht: and that 
& peace, bad as it is repreſented, has been approved of by 
&« two ſucceſſive parliaments. As I always acted by the im- 
* mediate directions and commands of the queen, my mis 


A. D. 1715. 
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« treſs, and never offended againſt any known law, I am juſ- 
ce tified in my conſcience, and unconcerned for the life of 
c an inſignificant old man; but I cannot remain unconcern- 
ed, without the higheſt ingratitude, for the reputation of 
« the beſt of queens. Gratitude binds me to vindicate her 
© memory. | | 

« My lords, added he, © if miniſters of ſtate, aCting by the 
« immediate command of their ſovereign, are afterward to be 
“made accountable for their proceedings, it may, one day or 
other, be the caſe of every member of this auguſt aſſembly. 
« do not doubt, therefore, that, out of regard to yourſelves, 
« your lordſhips will give me an equitable hearing; and 1 
« hope that, in the proſecution of this enquiry, it will ap- 
« pear I have merited not only the indulgence, but the favour 
« of the preſent government. The government ſeems at 
laſt to have been made ſenſible of the truth of this aſſer- 
tion; for Oxford, when brought to his trial, after lying near 
two years in priſon, was diſmiſſed for want of accuſers, the 
commons not chuſing to appear againſt him. | 

To theſe proſecutions, which have been repreſented as 
vindictive, and the partiality of the king to the Whigs, the 
rebellion that diſturbed the beginning of this reign has been 
aſcribed ; but very unjuſtly. The proſecutions were neceſ- 
ſary, in order to free the nation from the imputation of hav- 
ing connived at a ſhameful breach of public faith: and if 
George I. had not thrown himſelf into the hands of the 
Whigs, he muſt ſoon have returned to Hanover. Of all the 
parties in the kingdom, they only were ſincerely attached to 
his cauſe, or could now be ſaid firmly to adhere to the 
principles of the Reyolution. The more moderate Tories 
might perhaps have been gained, but the animoſity between 
them and the Whigs was yet too keen to admit of a coali- 
tion. Beſide, ſuch a coalition, though it might have quiet- 
ed, in appearance, ſome factious leaders, and produced a 
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momentary calm, would have been dangerous to the eſtas 
bliſhed government. 

The Tories were in general inclined to Jacobitiſm. The 
heads of the party, both in England and Scotland, held a 
ſecret correſpondence with the Pretender; and, although 
no regular concert had been formed, a tendency toward an 
inſurrection appeared among them, from one end of the 
ifland to the other, and the moſt artful means were employ- 
ed to inflame the body of the people, as well as to ſecure 
particular adherents. The diſbanded officers were gained 
by money ** ; ſcandalous libels were publiſhed againſt the 
electoral family; the Pretender's manifeſtoes were every 
where diſperſed ; all the Whigs were brought under the de- 
ſcription of diſſenters, and the cry of the danger of the 
church was revived. 

During theſe diſcontents and cabals, which were chiefly 
occaſioned by the diſappointment of the Jacobites and more 
violent Tories, in conſequence of the premature death of 
queen Anne, the zeal and loyalty of the Whigs only could 
have ſupported king George upon the throne of Great Bri- 
tain; and a ſmall body of foreign troops was only wanting, 
to have made the conteſt doubtful between the houſe of 
Stuart and that of Hanover. Such a body of troops the 
duke of Ormond, and other zealous Jacobites in England, 
eagerly ſolicited from the Pretender, as neceſſary to render 
their deſigns in his favour ſucceſsful. 

Convinced of the reaſonableneſs of this demand, the duke 
of Berwick uſed all his influence, but in vain, to procure a 
few regiments from the court of Verſailles 22. Lewis XIV. 


now broken by years and infirmities, and ſtanding on the 


verge of the grave, was unwilling to engage in a new war, 
or hazard any meaſure that might diſturb the minority of 
his great-grandſon. He therefore declined taking openly 
any part in the affairs of the Pretender : and the vigilance 
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of the earl of Stair, the Britiſh ambaſſador in France, ef- 
fectually prevented any ſecret aids from pony to the 
diſadvantage of his maſter. 

The Pretender, however, had till hopes of being able to 
aſcend the throne of his anceſtors, by means of his Engliſh 
adherents, and the aſſiſtance of the Scottiſh Jacobites, who 
had already provided themſelves with arms, and were ready 
to riſe at his command. His brother, the duke of Berwick, 
and the fugitive lord Bolingbroke, to whom he had delivered 
the ſeals, as ſecretary of ſtate, were leſs ſanguine in their 
expectations; yet they flattered themſelves, that ſome bold 
ſep would be taken, which might encourage the court of 
France to interpoſe in his favour. But the miſconduct of 
the duke of Ormond diſappointed all theſe hopes. 

This nobleman, after his impeachment, had retired to his 
houſe at Richmond, where he lived in great ſtate, and was 
furrounded by the whole body of the Tories, of which he 
was ſuppoſed to be the head. He ſeemed to have ſet up the 
ſtandard againſt his ſovereign. And he aſſured the Pre- 
tender, he would hold his ſtation as long as poſſible z and 


when he could maintain it no longer, that he would re- 


tire to the North or Weſt of England, where he had many 
friends, among whom he had diftributed a number of re- 
duced officers, and in one of thoſe quarters begin an inſur- 
rection. He had even ſettled a relay of horſes, in order 
to proceed with more expedition when the dangerous mo- 
ment ſhould arrives. But Ormond, though perſonally 
brave, was deſtitute of that vigour of ſpirit, which is neceſ- 
ſary for the execution of ſuch an undertaking. When in- 
formed that a party of the guards had orders to ſurround his 
houſe and ſeize his perſon, he loſt all preſence of mind, and 
haſtily made his eſcape to France; without leaving any in- 
ſtructions for his friends, who were waiting for the ſum- 
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mons to take up arms, and eager to act under his com- 
mand **, . | 
The unexpected flight of Ormond gave a fatal ſtab to the 
cauſe of the Pretender. It not only diſconcerted the plans 
of his Engliſh adherents, but confirmed the court of Ver- 
ſailles in the reſolution of yielding him no open aſſiſtance. 
If a man, on whoſe credit the higheſt hopes of the Jacobites 
reſted, was under the neceſſity of abandoning his country, 
without being able to ſtrike a blow, the French miniſtry very 
reaſonably concluded, that the Tory party could not be ſo 
powerful, or ſo ripe for an inſurrection as they had been re- 
preſented. 
The death of Lewis XIV. which happened ſoon after 
farther embarraſſed the Pretender's affairs. No prince,” 
fays the duke of Berwick, © was ever ſo little known as this 
« monarch. He has been repreſented as a man not only 
cruel and falſe, but difficult of acceſs. I have frequently 
© had the honour of audiences from him, and have been 
very familiarly admitted to his preſence ; and I can affirm, 
that his pride was only in appearance, He was born with 
an air of majeſty, which ſtruck every one ſo much, that 
nobody could approach him without being ſeized with 
awe and reſpect ; but as ſoon as you ſpoke to him, he 
ſoftened his countenance, and put you quite at eaſe. He 
was the moſt polite man in his kingdom : and his anſwers 
« were accompanied with ſo many obliging expreſſions, that 
if he granted your requeſt, the obligation was doubled, 
c by the manner of conferring it; and, if he refuſed, you 
c“ could not complain **.” It was that air of majeſty, men- 
tioned by the duke of Berwick, which ſo diſconcerted the 
old officer, who came to aſk a favour of Lewis XIV. that he 
could only ſay, in a faultering voice, «© I hope your majeſty 
« will believe I do not thus tremble before your enemies!“ 


24. Id. ibid. - 25. Duke of Berwick's Mem. vol. ii. 
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The character of this prince I have already had occaſion to 
draw, and to exhibit in various lights, 

The duke of Orleans, who was appointed by Us * 
ment of Paris, regent during the minority of Lewis XV. in 
contradiction to the will of the deceaſed monarch, affected 
privately to eſpouſe the intereſts of the houſe of Stuart; but 
the exhauſted ſtate of France, and the difficulty of maintain- 
ing his own authority againſt the other princes of the blood, 
induced him publicly to cultivate a good underſtanding with 
the court of Great Britain, and even to take, though with 
ſeeming reluctance, all the ſteps pointed out by the earl of 
Stair, for defeating the deſigns of the Jacobites. Of thoſe 
the moſt important was, the ſtopping of ſome ſhips laden 
with arms and ammunition; an irreparable loſs to the Pre- 
tender, as he could neither procure money, nor leave to buy 
up a freſh quantity of ſuch articles in any other country?“ 

Notwithſtanding theſe diſcouragements, the indigent re- . 
preſentative of the unfortunate family of Stuart did not re- 
linquiſh his hopes of a crown: nor did his partizans, either 
in England or Scotland, abate of their ardour in his cauſe. 
But ardour, unleſs governed by prudence, is a wild energy, 
that often- brings ruin on the party it was intended to ſerve. 
It required all the cool experience of the duke of Berwick, 
and the great talents of lord Bolingbroke, to moderate the 
zeal of the Engliſh and Scottiſh Jacobites. The Highlanders 
were impatient to take up arms : they had entered into a re- 
gular concert for that purpoſe : they knew their force; and, 
confident of ſucceſs, they entreated the Pretender to place 
himſelf at their head, or at leaſt to permit them to riſe in 
vindication of his juſt rights. Some account mult here be 
given of this ſingular race of men. 

The Highlanders are the reputed PR He of the an- 
cient Caledonians, or original inhabitants of North Britain, 
and value themſelves on having had the rare fortune of 
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never being ſubjected to the law of any conqueror. From 
the victorious arms of the Romans, they took refuge in their 
rugged mountains, and there continued to enjoy their inde- 
pendency, while that ambitious people remained maſters of 
the ſouthern parts of this iſland. Nor has the ſword of 

Dane, of Saxon, or of Norman, ever reduced them to ſub- 
miſſion. | | | 

But although independent, the Highlanders were by no 
means free, Divided into a variety of tribes or Clans, un- 
der chiefs, who exerciſed an arbitrary juriſdiction over them, 
the body of the people were in a great meaſure ſlaves, ſub- 
jected to the imperious will of their lords. And from that 
law of will, which it was the common intereſt and the pride 
of all the heads of Clans to ſupport, there lay no appeal; 
for although the Highland chiefs acknowledged the ſove- 
reignty of the king of Scotland, and held themſelves bound 
to aſſiſt him in his wars, they admitted not his controul in 
their private concerns: in their treatment of their own vaſ- 
ſals, or in their diſputes with hoftile Clans. His mediation 
was all he could preſume to offer. Nor was that often ob- 
truded upon them ; the Scottiſh monarchs in general being 
happy, if they could prevent theſe barbarous and predatory 
tribes from pillaging the more opulent and induſtrious inha- 
bitants of the Low Countries 7. 

The remote ſituation of the Highlanders, and their igno- 
rance of any language but that of their rude anceſtors, com- 
monly known by the name of Erſe, farther contributed to 
perpetuate their barbarity and ſlavery. They had no means 
of making known their grievances to the throne, and few of 


27. In palliation of theſe cruel inroads, it has been ſaid, that the Highland- 
ers having been driven from the Low Country, by invaſion, have, from time 
immemorial, thought themſelves © entitled to make repriſals upon the property 
© of their invaders!” (Dalrymple's Mem. of Great Britain}. The ſame plea 
has been urged by the American ſavages, as an apology for pillaging the 
European ſettlements, and with more plauſibility, as the zra of 1 on is not 
zmmemorial. 
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becoming acquainted with the beneſits of civil nnen 
with the arts, or accomodations of civil life. 

The ſervitude of the Highland vaſſals, however, was alle- 
viated by certain circumſtances connected with their condi- 
tion. All the people of every Clan bore the name of their 
hereditary chief, and were ſuppofed to be allied to him, in 
different degrees, by the ties of blood. This kindred band, 
or admitted claim of a common relationſhip, which in ſmall 
clans was a ſtrong curb upon the oppreſſive ſpirit of domi- 
nation, and in all led to a freedom of intercourſe highly flat- 
tering to human pride, communicated to the vaſſal High- 
landers, along with the moſt implicit ſubmiſſion to their 
chiefs, a ſentiment of conſcious dignity, and a ſenſe of natu- 
ral equality, not to be found among the ſubjects of other 
petty deſpots or feudal lords. And that idea of perſonal 
importance, as well as the complaiſance of the Highland 
chiefs, was heightened by the perpetual wars between the 
different Clans; in which every individual had frequent op- 
portunity of diſplaying his proweſs, and of diſcovering his 
attachment to his leader, in the head of his family. The 
ties of blood were ſtrengthened by thoſe of intereſt, of gra- 
titude, and mutual eſteem. 

Thoſe wars, and the active life of the Highlanders in times 
of peace, when they were entirely employed in hunting or 
in herding their cattle, (the labours of huſbandry among 
them being few) habituated them to the uſe of arms, and 
hardened them to the endurance of toil, without greatly 
waſting their bodily ſtrength or deſtroying their agility. 
Their ancient military weapons, in conjunction with a tar- 
get or buckler, were a broad-ſword, for cutting or thruſting 
at a diſtance, and a dirk, or dagger, for ſtabbing in cloſe 
fight. To theſe, when they became acquainted with the uſe 
of fire arms, they added a muiket, which was laid aſide in 
battle, after the firſt diſcharge, They occaſionally carried 
alſo a pair of piſtols, that were fired as ſoon as the mulket 
was diſcharged, and thrown in the face of the enemy, as 
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a prelude to the havock of the broad-ſword; which was 
inſtantly brandiſhed by every arm, gleaming like the coruf- 
cations of lightning, in order to infuſe terror into the heart 
and to conquer the eye of the foe, and which fell on the 
head, or on the target of an antagoniſt, with the ſhock of 
thunder. Want of perſeverance and of union, however, 
has generally rendered the efforts of the Clans, as a body, 
abortive, notwithſtanding their proweſs in combat, and ex- 
poſed them to the diſgrace of being routed by an inferior 
number of regular troops. 

The dreſs of the Highlanders was well ſuited to FRY 
arms, to their moiſt mountainous country, and to their mode 
of life. Inſtead of breeches they wore a light woollen gar- 
ment, called the #:/:, which came as low as the knee; a 
thick cloth- jacket; a worited plaid, fix yards in length, and 
two in breadth, wrapped looſely round the body; the upper 
fold of which reſted on the left ſhoulder, leaving the right 
arm at full liberty. In battle they commonly threw away 
the plaid, that they might be enabled to make their move- 
ments with more celerity, and their ſtrokes with greater 
force. They ſought not in ranks, but in knots or ſeparate 
bands, condenſed and firm. | 

Such were the people, who under their numerous chief- 
tains, had formed -a regular confederacy, and were zea- 
Jous to take arms ſor the reſtoration of the family of Stuart 
to the throne of Great Britain. Strongly prepoſſeſſed in 
favour of the hereditary deſcent of the crown, the Highland- 
ers could form no conception of a parliamentary right to al- 
ter the order of ſucceſſion, from political conſiderations. It 
contradicted all their ideas of kingſhip, and even of clanſhip. 
They therefore thought themſelves bound, by a ſacred and 
indiſpenſable obligation, to re-inſtate in his lineal inheritance 
the exciuded prince, or to periſh in the bold attempt. 

The Pretender's ſouthern friends were no leſs liberal in 
their profeſſions of zeal in his cauſe. They preſſed him to 


land in the Weſt of England; where his perſon would be as 
. ſafe 
| I 
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ſafe, they affirmed, as in Scotland, and where he would find 
all other things more favourable to his views, although they 
had yet taken no deciſive meaſures for a general inſurrec- 
tion; though they ſtill continued to repreſent arms and fo- 
reign troops as neceſſary to ſuch a ſtep, and were told that 
the Pretender was not only incapable of furniſhing them 
with either, but aſſured that he could not bring along with 
him ſo many men as would be able to protect him agua 
the peace-officers *7, 

In order to compoſe the ſpirits of the Babies who 
ſeemed to fear nothing ſo much, as that the buſineſs of re- 
ſtoring their king would be taken out of their hands, and the 
honour appropriated by others, they were informed, that the 
Pretender was deſirous to have the riſing of his friends in 
England and Scotland ſo adjuſted, that they might mutually 
aſſiſt each other; and that it was very much to be wiſhed all 
hoſtilities in Scotland could be ſuſpended, until the Engliſn 
were ready to take up arms. A memorial drawn up by 
the duke of Berwick, had been already ſent, by lord Boling- 
broke, to the Jacobites in England, repreſenting the un- 
reaſonableneſs of deſiring the Pretender to land among them, 
before they were in a condition to ſupport him. They were 
now requeſted to conſider ſeriouſly, if they were yet in ſuch 
a condition ; and aſſured, that as ſoon as an intimation to that 
purpoſe ſhould be given, and the time and place of his land- 
ing fixed, the Pretender was ready to put himſelf at their 
head. They named, as a landing place, the neighbourhood 
of Plymouth, and ſaid they hoped the weſtern counties 
were in a good poſture to receive the king *? ; but they 
offered no conjecture at the force they could bring into the 
field, or the dependence that might be placed in the perſons 


who had engaged to riſe. 
- 


27. Bolingbroke's Letters to Sir William Wyndham, 
28. Id. ibid. 29. Bolingbroke, ubi ſup. 
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This, as lord Bolingbroke very juſtly obſerves, was not 
the anſwer of men who knew what they were about. A 
little more preciſion was ſurely neceflary in dictating a meſ- 
fage, that was expected to be attended with ſuch important 
conſequences. The duke of Ormond, however, ſet out from 
Paris, and the Pretender, from his temporary refidence at 
Bar, on the frontiers of Lorrain, in order to join their com- 
mon friends. Some agents were ſent to the Weſt, ſome to 
the North of England, and others to London, to give notice 
that both were on their way. And their routes were ſo di- 
reed, that Ormond was to ſail from the coaſt of Nor- 
mandy a few days before the Pretender arrived at St. Malo, 
to which place the duke was to ſend immediate notice of his 
landing, and of the proſpect of ſucceſs 5*. 

But the Pretender's imprudence, and the vigilance of the 
Engliſh government, defeated the deſigns of his adherents 
in the Weſt, and broke, in its infancy, the force of a rebel- 
lion, which threatened to deluge the kingdom in blood. 
Governed by prieſts and women, he had unwiſely given, in 
the beginning of September, a ſecret order to the earl of 
Mar, already appointed his commander in chief for Scotland, 
to go immediately into that kingdom, and to take up arms. 
Mar, who had been ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland, during 
the reign of queen Anne, and who had great influence in 
the Highlands, did not heſitate a moment to obey. He in- 
ſtantly left London, attended by lieutenant- general Hamilton, 
who had long ſerved with diſtinction in Holland and Flan- 
ders; and as ſoon as he reached his own country, having 
aſſembled about three hundred of his friends and vaſſals, he 
proclaimed the Pretender, under the name of James VIII. 
of Scotland, and ſet up his ſtandard at Braemar, 
ſummoning all good ſubjects to join him, in order 
to reſtore their rightful ſovereign to the throne of his anceſ- 
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tors, and deliver the nation from the tyranny of George, 
duke of Brunſwick, uſurper of the Britiſh monarchy . 

In conſequence of this proclamation, and a declaration by 
which it was followed, Mar was ſoon joined by the mar- 
quiſſes of Huntley and Tullibardine, the earls Mareſchal and 
Southeſk, and all the heads of the Jacobite Clans, With 
their aſſiſtance, he was able in a few weeks to colle&t an 
army of near ten thouſand men, well armed and accoutred. 
He took poſſeſhon of the town of Perth, where he eſtabliſh- 
ed his head-quarters, and made himſelf maſter of almoſt 
all that part of Scotland which lies beyond the Frith of 
F orth. | 0 | 

This was great and rapid ſucceſs. But the duke of Ar- 
gyle had already received orders to march againſt the rebels, 
with all the forces in North Britain; and the Pretender's af- 
fairs had ſuffered, in the mean time, an irreparable injury in 
another quarter. The jealouſy of government being rouſed 
by the unadviſed inſurrection of Mar, the lords Lanſdown 
and Duplin, the earl of Jerſey, fir Wilitam Wyndham, and 
other Jacobite leaders, who had agreed to raiſe the Weſt of 
England, were taken into cuſtody, on ſuſpicion. 'The whole 
plan of a rebellion, in that part of the kingdom, was diſcon- 
certed. The gentlemen were intimidated, the people were 
over-awed:; ſo that Ormond, when he landed, was denied a 
night's lodging, in a country where he expected to head an 
army and re-eſtabliſh a king **. He returned to France 
with the difcouraging news; but, as ſoon as the veſſel that 
carried him could be refitted, aſtoniſhing as it may ſeem, he 
made a ſecond attempt to land in the ſame part of the 
iſland. What he could propoſe, by this ſecond attempt, his 
beſt friends could never comprehend; and are of opinion, 
that a ſtorm, in which he was in danger of being caſt away, 
and which forced him back to the French coaſt, ſaved him 
from a yet greater peril—that of periſhing in an adven- 


32. Id. ibid. 33. Bolingbroke's Ze#ter to Sir William Wyndham, 
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ture, as full of extravagant raſhneſs, and as void of all 
reaſonable meaning, as any of thoſe which have rendered 
the knight of La Mancha immortal“. | 

The Pretender's affairs wore a better appearance, ** a 
time, in the North of England. Mr. Foſter, a gentleman of 
ſome influence in Northumberland, with the lords Derwent- 
water, Widrington, and other- Jacobite leaders, there took 
up arms, and aſſembled a conſiderable force. But as their 
troops conſiſted chiefly of cavalry, they wrote to the earl of 
Mar to ſend them a reinforcement of infantry. This re- 
queſt was readily complied with. Brigadier Mackintoſh was 
ordered to join them, with eighteen hundred Highlanders. 
In the mean time, having failed in an attempt upon New- 
caſtle, and being informed that Mackintoſh had already 
croſſed the Forth, they marched northward to meet him. 
On their way, they were joined by a body of horſe, under 
the earls of Carnwath and Wintoun, the viſcount Kenmure, 
and other Jacobite leaders. They paſſed the Tweed at 
Kelſo; and having formed a junction with Mackintoſh, a 
council of war was called, in order to deliberate on their 
future procecdings. 

In this council, little unanimity could be expected, and as 
little was found. To march immediately toward the Weſt 
of Scotland, and preſs the duke of Argyle on one fide, 
while the earl of Mar attacked him on the other, ſeemed the 
moſt rational plan; as a victory over that nobleman, which 
they could ſcarce have failed to obtain, would have put the 
Pretender at once in poſſeſſion of all North Britain. Such 
a propoſal was made by the earl of Wintoun, and agreed to 
by all the Scottiſh leaders; but the Engliſh inſiſted on re- 
paſſing the Tweed, and attacking general Carpenter, who 
had been ſent, with only nine hundred horſe; to ſuppreſs 
the rebellion in Northumberland. 

From an uncomplying obſtinacy, mingled with national 
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jealouſy, the rebels adopted neither of thoſe plans, nor em- 
braced any fixed reſolution. The Engliſh inſurgents per- 
ſiſted in their refuſal to penetrate into Scotland. Part of the 
Highlanders, equally obſtinate, attempted in diſguſt to find 
their way home; and the remainder reluQtantly accompa- 
nied Mackintoſh and Foſter, who entered England by the 
weſtern border, leaving general Carpenter on the left. - 
Theſe leaders proceeded, by the way of Penrith, Kendal, 
and Lancaſter, to Preſton, where they were in hopes of in- 
creaſing their numbers, by the riſing of the catholics of 
Lancaſhire. But before they could receive any conſiderable 
acceſſion of ſtrength, or erect proper works for the defence 
of .the town, they were informed that general Willis was 
ready to inveſt itz with fix regiments of cavalry, and one 
| battalion of infantry. They now prepared themſelves for 
reſiſtance, and repelled the firſt attack of the king's 
troops with vigour; but Willis being joined next 
day by a reinforcement of three regiments of dragoons, un- 
der general Carpenter, the rebels loſt all heart, and ſur- 
rendered at diſcretion s. Several reduced officers, found 
to have been in arms againſt their ſovereign, were immedi- 
ately ſhot as deſerters; the noblemen and gentlemen were 
ſent priſoners to London, and committed to the Tower; 
while the common men were confined in the caſtle of Cheſ- 
ter, and other ſecure places in the country, | 
The ſame day that the rebellion in England was extin- 
guiſhed, by the ſurrender of Foſter and his aſſociates at 
Preſton, the rebels in Scotland received a ſevere ſhock from 
the royal army. The earl of Mar, after having waſted his 
time in forming his army, with unneceſſary parade, at 
Perth s, took a reſolution to march into England, and join 
his ſouthern friends. With this view he marched to Auch- 
terarder, where he reviewed his forces, and halted a day, 


Nov. 12. 
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before he attempted to croſs the Forth. The duke of Ar- 
gyle, who lay on the ſouthern fide of that river, inſtead of 


waiting to diſpute the paſſage of the rebels, marched over 


the bridge of Stirhng, as ſoon, as he was informed of their 
defign, and encamped within a few miles of the earl of 


Mar, with his left to the village of Dumblaine, and his 


right toward Sheriff-Muir, His army conſiſted only of two 


thoufand three hundred infantry, and twelve hundred cavalry; 


that of the rebels, of about nine thouſand men, chiefly ins 
fantry. They came in fight of each other in the evening, 
and lay all night on their arms. 

At day-break Argyle, perceiving the rebels in motion, 
drew up his troops in order of battle. But, on the 
nearer approach of the enemy, finding himſelf out- 
flanked, and in danger of being ſurrounded, he was under 
the neceſſity of altering his diſpoſition, by ſeizing on cer- 
tain heights to the north-eaſt of Dumblaine, In conſes 


Nov, 13. 


quence of this movement, which was not made without ſome 


degree of confuſion, the left wing of the royal army fell in 
with the center of the rebels, compoſed of the Clans, headed 
by Glengary, Sir Donald Macdonald's brothers, the cap- 
tain of Clanronald, Sir John Maclean, Glenco, Campbell of 
Glenlyon, Gordon of Glenbucket, and other chieftains. 
The combat was fierce and bloody, and the Highlanders 
ſeemed at one time diſcouraged, by the loſs of one of their 
leaders; when Glengary, waving his bonnet, and crying 
aloud, « Revenge! revenge !” they ruſhed up to the muz⸗- 
zle of the muſkets of the king's troops, puſhed aſide the ba- 
yonets with their targets, and made great havoc with their 
broad-ſwords. The whole left wing of the royal army was 
inſtantly broken and routed; general Witham, who com- 
manded it, flying to Stirling, and declaring that all was 
loſt. 

Meanwhile the duke of Argyle, who conducted in perſon 
the right wing of the royal army, conſiſting chiefly of horſe, 
had defeated the left-of the rebels, and puſued them with 


great 
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great laughter, as far as the river Allen, in which many of 


them were drowned. This purſuit however, though hot, 
was by no means rapid. The rebels, notwithſtanding their 
habitual dread of cavalry, the ſhock of which their manner 
of fighting rendered them little able to reſiſt, frequently 
made a ſtand, and endeavoured to renew the combat. And 
if Mar, who remained with the victorious part of his army, 
had poſſeſſed any tolerable ſhare of military talents, Argyle 
would never have dared to reviſit the field of battle. He 
might even have been overpowered by numbers, and cut off 
by one body of the rebels, when fatigued with combating 
the other. But no ſuch attempt being made, nor the ad- 
vantage on the left properly improved, the duke returned 
triumphant to the ſcene of action; and Mar, who had taken 
poſt on the top of a hill, with about five thouſand of the 
flower of his army, not only forebore to moleſt the king's 
troops, but retired during the following night, and made the 
beſt of his way to Perth. Next morning the duke of 
Argyle, who had been joined by the remains of his left 
wing, perceiving that the rebels had ſaved him the trouble 
of diſlodging them, drew off his army toward Stirling, carry- 
ing along with him the enemy's artillery, bread-waggons, 
and many priſoners of diſtinftion **. The number killed 
was very conſiderable, amounting to near a thouſand men 
on each ſide. 
This battle, though by no. means deciſive, nm fatal, in 

its conſequences, to the affairs of the Pretender in Scotland. 
Lord Lovat, the chief of the Fraſers, who ſeemed diſpoſed to 
join the rebels, now declared for the eſtabliſhed government, 
and ſeized upon the important poſt of Inverneſs, from which 
he drove Sir John Mackenzie; while the earl of Sutherland, 
who had hitherto been over-awed, appeared openly in the 


37. London Gazette, Nov. 21, 1715. Duke of Berwick's Mem. vol. ii. 
Account of the Battle of Dumblaine, ang at Edinburgh in 1715, and Tindal's 
. Contia. of Rapin, vol, vii. PRE ey Ibid, 
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ſame cauſe. Againſt theſe two noblemen, Mar detached the 
marquis of Huntley and the earl of Seaforth, with their nu- 
merous vaſſals. But the rebel chicfs, inſtead of coming to 
immediate action, ſuffered themſelves to be amuſed with ne- 
gociations; and both, after ſome heſitation, returned to their 
allegiance under king George. The marquis of Tullibardine 
alſo withdrew from the rebel army, in order to defend his 
own country againſt the friends of government; and the 
Clans, diſguſled at their failure of ſucceſs, diſperſed on the 
approach of winter, with their uſual want of perſever- 
ance. | 

The Pretender, who had hitherto reſiſted every ſolicitation 
to come over, took the unaccountable reſolution, in this 
deſperate ſtate of his affairs, of landing in the North of 
Scotland. He accordingly ſet fail from Dunkirk in a ſmall 
veſſel, and arrived at Peterhead, attended only by fix 
gentlemen. He was met at Fetteroſſe by the earls 
of Mar and Mareſchal, and conducted to Perth. There a 
regular council was formed, and a day fixed for his coro- 
nation at Scone. But he was diverted from all thoughts of 
that vain ceremony by the approach of the duke of Argyle; 
who having been reinforced with fix thouſand Dutch auxi- 
liaries, advanced toward Perth, notwithſtanding the rigour 
of the ſeaſon. | | 

As that town was utterly deſtitute of fortifications, except- 
ing a ſimple wall, and otherwiſe unprovided for a ſiege, the 
king's troops took poſſeſſion of it without reſiſtance. Mar 
and the Pretender had retired to Montroſe ; and . 
ſeeing no proſpect of better fortune, they em- 
marked for France, accompanied with ſeveral other perſons 
of diſtinction?ꝰ . General Gordon and earl Mareſchal pro- 
ceeded northward with the main body of the rebels, by a 
march ſo rapid as to elude purſuit. All who thought they 
could not hope for pardon, embarked at Aberdeen for the 
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continent, The common people were conducted to the 
hills of Badenoch, and there quietly diſmiſſed. The whole 
country ſubmitted to Argyle. 

Such, my dear Philip, was the iſſue of a rebellion, which 
had its origin, as we have ſeen, in the intrigues in favour 
of the Pretender, during the latter years of the reign of 
queen Anne, not in the meaſures of the new government, 
as repreſented by the Jacobite writers. Its declared object 
was the reſtoration of the family of Stuart to the throne of 
Great Britain; and that many intelligent men have ſuppoſed, 
would have been attended with fewer inconveniencies than 
the acceſſion of the houſe of Hanover. But they who reflect, 
that the Pretender was a bigoted papiſt, and not only obſti- 
nately refuſed to change his religion, though ſenſible it inca- 
pacitated him from legally ſucceeding to the crown, but 
ſtudiouſly avoided, in his very manifeſtoes, giving any open 
and unequivocal aſſurance, that he would maintain the civil 
and religious liberties of the nation, as by law e/tabliſhed **, 
will find reaſon to be of another opinion. They will con- 
ſider the ſuppreſſion of this rebellion, which defeated the 
deſigns of the Jacobites, and in a manner extinguiſhed the 
hopes of the Pretender, as an event of the utmoſt import- 
ance to the happineſs of Great Britain.—The earl of Der- 
wentwater, lord Kenmure, and a few other rebel priſoners, 
were publicly executed; but no blood was wantonly ſpilt. 
Theſe executions were dictated by prudence, not by ven- 
geance. 


41. See Bolingbroke's Letter to Sir William Wyndham, in which many cu- 
rious proofs of the Pretender's duplicity and bigotry are given. When the 
daught of a declaration, and other papers, to be diſperſed in Great Britain, 
were preſented to him by his ſecretary, © he took exception againſt ſeveral 
1 paſſages, and particularly againſt thoſe wherein a direct promiſe of ſecuring 
« the churches of England and Ireland was made. He was told, he ſaid, 
* that he could not in conſcience make ſuch a promiſe.” The draughts were 
accordingly altered by his prieſts; © and the moſt material paſſages were 
turned with all the jeſuitical prevarication imaginable.” (Ibid). In con- 
ſequence of theſe alterations, Bolingbroke refuſed to counterſign the decla- 
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We muſt now turn our eyes toward another quarter of 
Europe, and take a view of the king of Sweden and his 
antagoniſt, Peter the Great. The king of Sweden parti- 
cularly claims our attention at this period; as, among his 
other extravagant projects, he had formed a an of re» 
ſtoring the Pretender. | | 


1 r TTR Tr. 


Russ ra, TuxkEx, and the Northern Kingdoms, from the Defeat 
of CHarLes XII. at PuLTowa, in 1709, to the Death x 
PETER the GREAT, in 1725. 


HE defeat of the king of Sweden at Pultowa, as I have 

already had occaſion to notice, was followed by the 
moſt important cenſequences. Charles XII. who had ſo 
An en long been the terror of Europe, was obliged to 
| take ſhelter in the Turkiſh dominions, where he 
continued a fugitive, while his former rival, the Ruſſian 
monarch, victorious on every *fide, reſtored Auguſtus to 
the throne of Poland; depoſed Staniſlaus, expelled the 
Swedes, and made himſelf maſter of Livonia, Ingria, and 
Carelia *. 

The circumſtances attending theſe conqueſts are too little 
intereſting to merit a particular detail. I ſhall therefore paſs 
them over, and proceed to the intrigues of Charles and Po- 
niatowſki at the Ottoman court, which gave birth to more 
Bf 2 ſtriking events. I cannot help, however, here 

obſerving, that the king of Denmark having de- 
clared war againſt Sweden, ſoon after the defeat of the Swed- 
iſh monarch at Pultowa, in hopes of profiting by the miſ- 
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fortunes of that prince, and invaded Scania or Schonen, 
his army was defeated, with great ſlaughter, 8 
near Eiüngburz, by the Swediſh militia, and . 
a few regiments of veterans, under general Steenbock. 
Charles XII. was ſo much delighted with the news of this 
victory, and enraged at the enemies that had riſen up againſt 
him in his abſence, that he could not forbear exclaiming on 
the occaſion, my brave Swedes ! ſhould it pleaſe God 
that I once more join you, we will beat them all! He 
had then, indeed, a near proſpect of being able to return to 
his capital as a conqueror, and to take ſeyere vengeance on 
his numerous enemies. 
It is a maxim of the Turkiſh government, to conſider as 
ſacred the perſon of ſuch unfortunate princes as take refuge 
in the dominions of the Grand Seignior, and to ſupply them 
| liberally with the conveniencies of life, according to their 
rank, while within the limits of the Ottoman empire, A- 
greeable to this generous maxim, the king of Sweden was 
honourably conducted to Bender; and ſaluted on his arrival, 
with a general diſcharge of the artillery. As he did not 
chuſe to lodge within the town, the ſeraſkier, or governor 
of the province, cauſed a magnificent tent to be erected for 
him on the banks of the Nieſter. Tents were alſo erected 
for his principal attendants ; and theſe tents were afterward 
transformed into houſes: ſo that the camp of the unfortu- 
nate monarch became inſenſibly a conſiderable village. Great 
numbers of ſtrangers reſorted to Bender to ſee him. The 
Turks and neighbouring Greeks came thither in crowds. 
All reſpected and admired him. His inflexible reſolution to 
abſtain from wine, and his regularity in aſſiſting publicly 
twice a- day at divine ſervice, made the Mahometans ſay he 
was a true Muſſelman, and inſpired them with an ardent de- 
fire of marching under him to the conqueſt of Ruſſha *. 
That idea ftill occupied the mind of Charles. Though a 
fugitive among Inſidels, and utterly deſtitute of reſources, 
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he was not without hopes of yet being able to dethrone the 
czar. With this view, his envoy at the court of Conſtanti- 
nople delivered memorials to the Grand Vizier; and his 
friend Poniatowſki, who was always drefſed in the Turkiſh. 
habit, and had free acceſs every where, ſupported theſe ſoli- 
citations by his intrigues. Achmet III. the reigning ſultan, 
preſented Poniatowſki with a purſe of a thouſand ducats, 
and the Grand Vizier ſaid to him, © J will take your king in 
one hand, and a ſword in the other, and conduct him to 
« Moſcow at the head of two hundred thouſand mens“. 
But the czar's money ſoon changed the ſentiments of the 
Turkiſh miniſter. The military cheſt, which Peter had taken 
at Pultowa, furniſhed him with new arms to wound the van- 
quiſhed Charles, whoſe blood-earned treaſures were turned 
againſt himſelf. All thoughts of a war with Ruſſia were 
laid aſide at the Porte. "4% 

The king of Sweden, however, though thus diſcomfited 
in his negociations, by means of the czar's gold, as he had 
been in the field by the army of that prince, was not in the 
leaſt dejected. Convinced that the Sultan was ignorant of 
the intrigues of the Grand Vizier, he reſolved to acquaint 
him with the corruption of his miniſter. And Poniatowſki 
undertook the execution of this hazardous buſineſs. 

The Grand Seignior goes every Friday to the moſque, or 
Mahometan Temple, ſurrounded by his Solaks; a kind of 
guards, whofe turbans are adorned with ſuch high feathers 
as to conceal the ſultan from the view of the people. When 
any one has a petition to preſent, he endeavours to mingle 
with the guards, and holds the paper aloft. Sometimes the 
Sultan condeſcends to receive the petition himſelf but he 
more commonly orders an Aga to take charge of it, and 
cauſes it to be laid before him on his return from the 
moſque. Poniatowſki had no other method of conveying 
the king of Sweden's complaint to Achmet. | 

Some days after receiving the petition, which had been 
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tranſlated into the Turkiſh language, the Sultan ſent a polite 
letter to Charles, accompanied with a preſent of twenty-five | 
Arabian horſes ; one of which, having carried his Sublime 
Highneſs, was covered with a ſaddle ornamented with pre- 
cious ſtones, and furniſhed with ſtirrups of maſly gold. 
But he declined taking any ſtep to the diſadvantage of his 
miniſter, whoſe conduct he ſeemed to approve.: The ruin 
of the Grand V izier, however, was at hand:- Through the 
intrigues of Poniatowſki, he was baniſhed to Kaffa in Crim 
Tartary; and the bull, or ſeal of the empire; was given to 
Numan Kupruli, grandſon. to the great Kupruliz who took 
Candia from the Venetians. 5 

This new miniſter, who was 4 man of dcotrupdible 1 inte- 
grity, could not bear the thoughts of a war againſt Ruſſia, 
which he conſidered as alike unneceſſary and unjuſt. But 
the ſame attachment to juſtice, which made him averſe from 
making war upon the Ruſſians, contrary to the faith of 
treaties, induced him to obſerve the rights of hoſpitality 
toward the king of Sweden, and even to enlarge the gene- 
roſity of the Sultan to that unfortunate prince. He ſent 
Charles eight hundred purſes, every purſe containing five 
hundred crowns, and adviſed him to return peaceably to his 
own dominions z either through the territories of the empe- 
ror of Germany, or in ſome of the French veſſels which 
then lay in the harbour of Conſtantinople, and on board 
of which the French ambaſſador offered to convey him to 
Marſeilles. | | 

But the haughty and inflexible Swede, who ſtill believed 
he ſhould be able to engage the Turks in his project of de- 
throning the czar, obſtinately rejected this, and every other 
propoſal, for his quiet return to his own dominions. He 
was conſtantly employed in magnifying the power of his 
former rival, whom he had long affected to deſpiſe ; and 
his emiſſaries took care, at the ſame time, to inſinuate that 
Peter was ambitious to make himſelf maſter of the Black 
dea, to ſubdue the Coſſacks, and to carry his arms into Crim 
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Tartary *. But the force of theſe inſinuations, which ſome- 
times alarmed the Porte, was generally broken by the more 
powerful arguments of the Ruſſian miniſters. 

While the obſtinacy of the king of Sweden, in refuſing 
to return to his own dominions, in any other character than 
that of a conqueror, made his fate thus depend upon the 
caprice of viziers; while he was alternately receiving favours 
and affronts from the great enemy of Chriftianity, himſelf a 
devout Chriſtian ; preſenting petitions to the Grand Turk, 
and ſubſiſting upon his bounty in a deſert, the Ruſſian mo- 
narch was exhibiting to his people a ſpectacle not unworthy - 
of the ancient Romans, 'when Rome was in her glory. In 
order to inſpire his ſubjects with a taſte for magnificence, 
and to impreſs them with an awful reſpect for his power, he 
made his public entry into Moſcow (after reinſtating Auguſ- 
tus in the throne of Poland) under ſeven triumphal arches, 
erected in the ſtreets, and adorned with every thing that the 
climate could produce, or a thriving commerce furniſh. Firſt 
in proceſſion marched a regiment of guards, followed by the 
. artillery taken from the Swedes; each piece of which was 
drawn by eight horſes, covered with ſcarlet houſings, hang- 
ing down to the ground. Next came the kettle-drums, co- 
lours, and ſtandards, won from the ſame enemy, carried by 
the officers and ſoldiers who had captured them. Theſe 
trophies were followed by the fineſt troops of the czar ; and, 
after they had filed off, the litter in which Charles XII. was 
carried at the battle of Pultowa, all ſhattered with cannon 
ſhot, appeared in a chariot made on purpoſe to diſplay it. 
Behind the litter marched all the Swediſh priſoners, two and 
two; among whom was count Piper the king of Sweden's 
prime miniſter, the famous mareſchal Renfchild,. the count 
de Lewenhaupt, the generals Slipenbach, Stackelberg, and 
Hamilton, with many inferior officers, who were afterward 
diſperſed through Great Ruſſia. Laſt in proceſſion came 


4. Voltaire, ubi ſap. Theſe particulars this lively author had partly from 
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the triumphant conqueror, mounted on the ſame horſe which 
he rode at the battle of Pultowa, and followed by the 
generals who had a ſhare in the victory: the whole being 
cloſed by a vaſt number of waggons, loaded with the Swe- 
diſh military ſtores, and preceded by a regiment of Ruſſian 
guards *. 
This magnificent ſpectacle, which augmented the vene- ; 
ration of the Muſcovites for the perſon of Peter, and per- 
haps made him appear greater in their eyes, than all his mi- 
litary atchievements and civil inſtitutions, furniſhed Charles 
with new arguments for awakening the jealouſy of the Porte. 
The Grand Vizier Kupruli, who had zealouſy oppoſed all. 
the deſigns of the king of Sweden, was diſmiſſed from his 
office, after having filled it only two months, and the ſeal 
of the empire was given to Baltagi Mahomet, baſhaw of 
Syria. Baltagi, on his arrival at Conſtantinople, found the 
intereſt of the Swediſh monarch prevailing in the ſeraglio. 
The Sultana Walide, mother of the reigning emperor ; Ali 
Kumurgi, his favourite; the Kiſlar Aga, chief of the Black 
Eunuchs; and the Aga of the Janizaries, were all for a war 
againſt Ruſſia. Achmet himſelf was fixed in the ſame re- 
ſolution. And he gave orders to the Grand Vizier to 
| attack the dominions of the czar with two hundred thouſand 
men. Baltagi was no warrior, but he prepared to obey *. 
The firſt violent ſtep of the Ottoman court was the ar- 
reſting of the Ruſſian ambaſſador, and committing 
him to the caſtle of the Seven Towers. It is the 
cuſtom of the Turks to begin hoſtilities with impriſoning 
the miniſters of thoſe princes againſt whom they intend to 
declare war, inſtead of ordering them to leave the domi- 
nions of the Porte. This barbarous cuſtom, at wlich even 
ſavages would bluſh, they pretend to vindicate, on a ſuppo- 
ſition that they never undertake any but juſt wars; and that 
they have a right to puniſh the ambaſſadors of the princes 
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with whom they are at enmity, as accomiplices i in the fred: 
chery of their maſters. | 

But the true origin of ſo deteſtable 2 practite ſeems to be 
the ancient and hereditary hatred and contempt of the 
Turks for the Chriſtian powers, which they take every de- 
caſion to ſneẽwꝰ; and the meanneſs of the latter, who from 
rhotives of intent, and jealouſy of each other, continually 
' ſupport 4 number of ambaſſadors, conſidered as little better 
than ſpies, at the court of Conſtantinople, while the Grand 
Seignior is too proud to ſend an ambaſſador to any court in 
Chriſtendom. It is a diſreſpect to the Chriſtian name, and 
the office of reſident, that betrays the honeſt Muſſulman 
into this flagrant breach of the law of nations; a law which 
his prejudices induce him to think ought only to be obſerv- 
ed toward the faithful, or thoſe eaſtern nations, who, 
though not Mahometans, equal the Turks in ſtatelineſs of 
manners, and decline ſendiag any ambaſſadors among them, 
Except on extraordinary occaſions. In conſequence of theſe 
prejudices, or whatever may have given riſe to the practice, 
the Ruſſian ambaſſador was impriſoned, as a prelude to a 
declaration of war againſt his maſter. 

The Czar was not of a complexion tamely to ſuffer ſuch an 
injury: and his power ſeemed to render ſubmiſſion unneceſ- 
ſary. As ſoon as informed of the haughty inſult, he ordered 
his forces in Poland to march toward Moldavia; withdrew 
his troops from Livonia, and made every preparation for war, 
and for opening with vigour the campaign on the frontiers 
of Turkey. Nor were the Turks negligent in taking mea- 
ſures for oppoſing, and even humbling him. The Kan of 
Crim Tartary was ordered to hold himſelf in readineſs with 


7. The inſults to which Chriſtian traders in Turkey are expoſed, even at 
this day, are too horrid to be mentioned, and ſuch as the inordinate love of 
gold only could induce any man of ſpirit to ſubmit to, however ſmall his ve- 
neration for the religion of the croſs. Conſuls and ambaſſadors, though veſt- 
ed with a public character, and more immediately intitled to protection, are 
not altogether exempted from ſuch inſults. 
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forty thouſand men, and the troops of the Ponte were col- | 
lected from all quarters. 
SGained over, by preſents and promiſes, to the intereſts 
of the king of Sweden, the Kan at firlt obtained leave to 
appoint the general rendezvous of the Turkith forces near 
Bender, and even under the eye of Charles, in order more 
effeCtually to convince him, that the war was undertaken 
ſolely on his account. But Baltagi Mahomet, the Grand 
Vizier, who lay under no ſuch obligations, did not chuſe to 
fatter a foreign prince ſo highly at the expence of truth, 
He was ſenſible, that the jealouſy of the Sultan at the neigh- 
bourhood of ſo powerful a prince as Peter at his fortifying 
'Azoph; and at the number of his ſhips on the Black Sea 
and the Palus Mzotis, were the real - cauſes of the war 
againſt Ruſſia. He therefore changed the place of rendez- 
vous. The army of the Porte was ordered to afſemble in 
the extenſive and fertile plains of Adrianople, where the 
Turks uſually muſter their forces when they are going to 
make war upon the Chriſtians. There the troops that ar- 
rive from Aſia and Africa, are commonly allowed to repoſe - 
themſelves for a few weeks, and to recruit their ſtrength 
before they enter upon action. But Baltagi, in 
order to anticipate the preparations of the czar, 
began his march toward the Danube, within three * after 
Teviewing his forces. 

Peter had already taken the field at the head of a * 
able army, which he muſtered on the frontiers of Poland, 
and planned his route through Moldavia and Walachia; the 
country of the ancient Daci, but now inhabited by Greek 
Chriſtians, who are tributary to the Grand Seignior. Moldavia 
was at that time governed by Demetrius Cantemir; a prince 
of Grecian extraction, and who united in his character the 
accompliſhments of the ancient Greeks, the uſe of arms, 
and the knowledge of letters. This prince fondly imagined 
that the conqueror of Charles XII. would eafily triumph 
over the Grand Vizier, Baltagi, who had never made 4 
campaign, and who had choſen for his Kiaia, or lieutenant 
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general, the ſuperintendant of the cuſtoms at Conſtantino- 
ple. He accordingly reſolved to join the czar, and made no 
doubt but all his ſubjects would readily follow his example, 
as the Greek patriarch encouraged him in his revolt. Hay- 
ing concluded a ſecret treaty with prince Cantemir, and re- 
ceived him into his army, Peter thus encouraged, advanced 
farther into the country. He paſſed the Nieſter, and reached 
at length the northern banks of the Pruth, near Jaſſi the ca- 
pital of Moldavia *. . 

But the Ruſſian nk; by confiding i in the promiſes of the 
Moldavian prince, ſoon found himſelf in as perilous a ſituation, 
on the banks of the Pruth, as that of his rival, the king of 
Sweden at Pultowa, in conſequence of relying on the friend- 
ſhip of Mazeppa. 'The Moldavians, happy under the 
Turkiſh government, which is ſeldom fatal to any but the 
grandees, and affects great lenity toward its tributary pro- 
vinces, refuſed to follow the ſtandard of Cantemir, or tp 
ſupply the Ruſſians with proviſions. Meanwhile the Grand 
Vizier, having paſſed the Pruth, advanced againſt the czar 
with an army of two hundred and fifty thouſand men, and 
in a manner encompaſſed the enemy. He formed an en- 
trenched camp before them, the river Pruth running be- 
hind ; and forty thouſand Tartars were coptinyally haraſſing 
them on the right and left. 5 

As ſoon as Poniatowſki, who was in the Ottoman camp, 
ſaw an engagement was become inevitable, he ſent an ex- 
preſs to the king of Sweden ; who, although he had refuſed 
to join the Turkiſh army, becauſe he was not permitted to 
command it, immediately left Bender, anticipating the plea- 
ſure of beholding the ruin of the czar. In order to avoid 
that ruin, Peter decamped under favour of the night ; but 
his deſign being diſcovered, the Turks attacked his rear by 
break of day, and threw his army into ſome confuſion. The 
Ruſhans, however, having rallied behind their baggage-wag- 
gons, made ſo ſtrong and regular a fire upon the enemy, that 


8. Voltaire's Hi. Ruſſian Emp. part ii, chap, i, Hiſt. Charles XII. liv. v. 
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it was judged impractcable to diſlodge them, after two ter- 
rible attacks, in which the Turks loſt a great number of men. 
In order to avoid the hazard of a third attempt, the Grand 
Vizier determined to reduce the czar and his exhauſted ar- 
my by famine. This was the moſt prudent meaſure. he 
could have adopted. The Ruſſians were not only deſtitute 
of forage and proviſions, but even of the means of quench- 
ing their thirſt, Notwithſtanding their vicinity to the river 
Pruth, they were in great want of water; a body of Turks, 
on the oppoſite bank, guarding, by a continual —_ of 
artillery, that precious neceſſary of life, 

In this deſperate extremity, when the loſs of his army 
ſeemed the leaſt evil that could befal him, the czar, on the 
approach of night, retired to his tent, in violent agitation of 
mind; giving poſitive orders that no perſon whatſoever 
ſhould be admitted to diſturb his privacy—to behold his ex- 
quiſite diſtreſs, or ſhake a great reſolution he had taken of 
attempting, next morning, to force his way through the ene- 
my with fixed bayonets. The czarina, Catharine, a Livo- 
nian captive of low condition, whom he had raiſed to. the 
throne, and who accompanied him in this expedition, boldly 
expoling her perſon to every danger, thought proper to break 
through thoſe orders. She ventured, for once, to diſobey ; 
but not from a womamſh weakneſs. Catharine's mind alone 
rode out that ſtorm of deſpair, in which the proſpect of un- 
avoidable death or ſlavery had funk the whole camp. En- 
tering the melancholy abode of her huſband, and throwing 
herſelf at his feet, ſhe entreated the czar to permit her to 
offer, in his name, propoſals of peace, to the Grand Vizizr. 
Peter, after ſome heſitation, conſented. He ſigned a letter 
which ſhe preſented to him; and the czarina having made 
choice of an officer, on whoſe fideliry and talents ſhe could 
depend; accompanied her ſuit with a preſent, according to 
the cuſtom of the Eaſt. 

c“ Let the czar ſend to me his prime miniſter” ſaid Bal- 
tagi, with the haughty air of a n e ; * and I ſhall 
« then conſider what is to be done.” The vice-chancellor, 
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Shaffiroff, immediately repaired to the Turkiſh camp, and a 
negociation took place. The Grand Vizier at firſt demand- 
ed, that Peter, with his whole army, ſhould ſurrender pri- 
foners of war. The vice-chancellor replied, That the Ruf- 
fians would periſh to a man, ſooner than ſubmit to ſuch dif- 
honourable conditions; that his maſter's reſolution was al- 
ready taken : he was determined to open a paſſage with the 
point of the bayonet. Baltagi, though little ſkilled in mili- 
tary affairs, was fenſible of the danger of driving to deſpair 
a body of thirty-five thouſand brave and diſciplined troops, 
| 5 headed by a gallant price. He granted a ſuſpenſion 
of arms for ſix hours. And before the expiration of 
that term, it was agreed by the Ruſſian miniſter, That the 
czar ſhould reſtore the city of Azoph, deſtroy the harbour 
of Tangarok, and demoliſh the forts buiit on the Palus 
Mrzotis or ſea of Zebach ; withdraw his troops from Po- 
land, give no farther diſturbance to the Coſſacks, and permit 
the Swediſh monarch to return into his own kingdom“. 

On theſe conditions, Peter was allowed to retire with his 
army. The Turks ſupplied him with proviſions ; ſo thar 
he had plenty of every thing in his camp, only two hours 
after ſigning the treaty. He did not, however, a moment 
delay his retreat, aware of the danger of intervening acci- 
dents. And juft as he was marchiny off, with drums beat- 
ing and colours flying, the king of Sweden arrived impatient 
for the fight, and happy in the thought of having his enemy 
in his power. Poniatowſky met him with a dejected coun- 
tenance, and informed him of the peace. Inflamed with 
reſentment, Charles flew to the tent of the Grand Vizier, 
and keenly reproached him with the treaty he had conclud- 
cd. © I] have a right,“ ſaid Baltagi, with a calm aſpect, 
© to make either peace or war. And our law commands us 
* to grant peace to our enemies, when they implore our 
clemency.“ - And does it command you,“ ſubjoined 
Charles, in haughty tone, © to ſtay the operations of war, by 
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te an unmeaning treaty, when you might impoſe the law of 
« the conqueror ? Did not fortune afford you an opportuni- 
* ty of leading the czar in chains to Conſtantinople !“ 
The Grand Vizier, thus preſſed, replied with an imperious 
frown, © And who would have governed his empire in his 
c abſence ? It is not proper that all crowned heads ſhould 
6 leave their dominions ! Charles made anſwer only by a 
ſarcaſtic ſmile. Swelling with indignation, he threw him- 
ſelf upon a ſopha, and darting on all around him a look of 
diſdain, he ftretched out his leg, and entangling his ſpur in 
Baltagi's robe, purpoſely tore it. The Grand Vizier took 
no notice of this ſplenetic inſult, which he ſeemed to conſi- 
der as an accident; and the king of Sweden, farther morti- 
fed by that magnanimous negle&, ſprung up, mounted his 
horſe, and returned with a ſorrowful heart to Bender 
Baltagi Mahomet, however, was ſoon made ſenſible of his 
error, in not paying more regard to the claims of Charles XII. 
For although the Grand Seignior was ſo well pleaſed with 
the treaty concluded with the czar, when the news firſt 
reached Conſtantinople, that he ordered public rejoicings to 
be held for a whole week, Poniatowſki and the other agents 
of Charles ſoon found means to perſuade him, that his inter- 
eſts had been betrayed. The Grand Vizier was diſgraced. 
But the miniſter who ſucceeded Baltagi in that high office 
was yet leſs diſpoſed to favour the views of the king of Swe- 
den. His liberal allowance of five hundred crowns a-day, 
beſide a profuſion of every thing neceſſary for his table, was 
withdrawn, in conſequence of his intrigues. - All his at- 
tempts to kindle a new war between the Turks and 
Ruſſians proved ineffectual; and the Divan, wearied out 
with his perpetual importunities, came to a reſolution to 
tend him back, not with a numerous army, as a king whoſe 
cauſe the Sultan meant to abet, but as a troubleſome fugi- 
tive whom he wanted to diſmiſs, attended by a ſufficient 
guard. | 

10. Hi. Charles XII. liv. v. Voltaire had all theſe particulars from Po- 
niatowiky, who was at preſent at this interview. To 
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To that purport Achmet III. ſent Charles a letter; in 
A. D. 1512. Which, after ſtyling him the mof# powerful among 
April 19. the kings who worſhip Feſus, brilliant in majefty, 
and a lever of honour and glory, he very poſitively requires 
his departure. © Though we had propoſed,” ſays the Sul- 
tan, to march our victorious army once more againſt the 
& czar, we have found reaſon to change our reſolution. In 
& order to avoid the juſt reſentment which we had expreſſed 
« at his delaying to execute the treaty concluded on the 
t banks of the Pruth, and afterward renewed at our ſublime 
cc Porte, that prince has ſurrendered into our hands the caſ- 
© tle and city of Azoph; and endeavoured, though the me- 
« diation of the ambaſſadors of England and Holland, our 
& ancient allies, to cultivate a laſting peace with us. We 
% have therefore granted his requeſt, and delivered to his 
« plenjpotentiaries, who remain with us as hoſtages, our im- 
« perial ratification, having firſt received his from their hands, 
« You muſt, therefore, prepare to ſet out, under the protec- 
« tion of Providence, and with an honourable guard, on pur- 
« poſe to return to your own dominions, taking care to paſs 
through thoſe of Poland in a peaceable manner. 

Although this letter is ſufficiently explicit, it did not ex- 
tinguiſh the hopes of the king of Sweden. He ſtill flattered 
himſelf that he ſhould be able to involve the Porte in a new 
war with Ruſſia: and he had almoſt accompliſhed his aim. 
He diſcovered that the czar had not yet withdrawn his troops 
from Poland. He made the ſultan acquainted with that 
circumſtance. The grand vizier was diſgraced, for neglect- 
ing to enforce the execution of ſo material an article in the 
late treaty 3 and the Ruſſian ambaſſador was again commit- 
ted to the caſtle of the Seven Towers. This ſtorm, however, 
was ſoon diſſipated. The czar's plenipotentiaries, who had 
not yet left the Porte, engaged that their maſter ſhould with- 
draw his troops from Poland. The treaty of peace was re- 
newed; and the king of Sweden was given to underſtand 
that he muſt immediately prepare for his departure. 
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When the order of the Porte was communicated to 
Charles, by the baſhaw of Bender, he replied, that he could 
not ſet out on his journey until he had received money to 
pay his debts. The baſhaw aſked, how much would be ne- 
ceſſary. The king, at a venture, ſaid a thouſand purſes. 
The baſhaw acquainted the Porte with this requeſt z and the 
ſultan, inſtead of a thouſand, granted twelve hundred purſes. 
« Our imperial munificence,” ſays he, in a letter to the ba- 
ce ſhaw, hath granted a thouſand purſes to the king of Sweden, 
&« which ſhall be ſent to Bender, under the care and conduct 
« of the moſt illuſtrious Mehemet Baſhaw, to remain in your 
« cuſtody until the departure of the Swediſh monarch ; and 
© then be given him, together with two hundred purſes 
© more, as a mark of our imperial Hberality, above what he 
« demands.” 

Notwithſtanding the ſtrictneſs of theſe orders, Grothuſen, 
the king of Sweden's ſecretary, found means to get the 
money from the baſhaw before the departure of his maſter, 
under pretence of making the neceſſary preparations for his 
journey; and a few days after, in order to procure farther 
delay, Charles demanded another thouſand purſes. Con- 
founded at this requeſt, the baſhaw ſtood for a moment 

| ſpeechleſs, and was obſerved to drop a tear. I ſhall loſe 
my head,” ſaid he, “ for having obliged your majeſty!” 
and took his leave with a ſorrowful countenance. He wrote, 
however, to the Porte in his owa vindication proteſting 
that he did not deliver the twelve hundred purſes, but upon 
a ſolemn promiſe from the king of Sweden's Py that 
his maſter would inſtantly depart. 

The baſhaw's excuſe was ſuſtained. The diſpleaſure of 
Achmet fell wholly upon Charles. Having convoked an ex- 
traordinary Divan, he ſpoke to the following purport, his 
eyes flaſhing with indignation : © I hardly ever knew the 
« king of Sweden, except by his defeat at Pultowa, and the 
C requeſt he made to me for an aſylum in my dominions. 
« ] have not, I believe, any need of his aſſiſtance, or any 
& cauſe to love or to fear him, Nevertheleſs, without being 
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& influenced by any other motive than the hoſpitality of 4 
« Muffulman, directed by my natural generoſity, which ſheds 
cc the dew of benelicence upon the great as well as the ſmall, . 
& upon ſtrangers as well as my own ſubjects, I have receiv- 
cc ed, protected, and maintained himſelf, his miniſters, of- 
* ficers, and ſoldiers, according to the dignity of a king 3 
and for the ſpace of three years and an half, have never 
ec with-he!d my hand from loading him with favours, I 
& have granted him a conſiderable guard to conduct him 
& back to his own kingdom. He aſked a thouſand purſes to 
© pay ſome debts, though I defray all his expences : inſtead 
« of a thouſand, I granted him twelve hundred purſes ; and 
having received theſe, he yet refuſes to depart, until he 
« ſhall obtain a thouſand more, and a ſtronger guard, al- 
« though that already appointed is fully ſufficient. I there- 
4 fore aſk you, whether it will be a breach of the Jaws of 
« hoſpitality to ſend away this prince? and whether foreign 

e powers can reaſonably tax me with cruelty and injuſtice, 
« if I ſhould be under the neceſſity of uſing force to compel 
him to depart ? 

All the members of the Divan anſwered, That ſuch a 
conduct would be conſiſtent with the ſtricteſt 
rules of juſtice. An order to that effect was ac- 
cordingly ſent to the baſhaw of Bender, who immediately 
waited upon the king of Sweden, and made him acquainted 
with it. “ Obey your maſter, if you dare!“ ſaid Charles, 
« and leave my preſence inſtantly.” The baſhaw did not 
need this inſult to animate him to his duty. He coolly pre- 
pared to execute the commands of his ſovereign ;_ and 
Charles, in ſpite of the earneſt entreaties of his friends and 
ſervants, reſolved, with three hundred Swedes, to oppoſe an 
army of Turks and Tartars, having ordered regular en- 
trenchments to be thrown up for that purpoſe. After ſome 
heſitation, occaſioned by the uncommon nature of the ſer- 
vice, the word of command was given. The Turks march- 
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ed up to the Swediſh fortifications, the Tartars being already 
waiting for them, and the cannon began to-play. The little 
camp was inſtantly forced, and the whole three K 
Swedes made priſoners. 

Charles, who was then on horſeback, between che camp 
and his houſe, took refuge in the latter, attended by a few 
general officers and domeſtics. With theſe, he fired from 
the windows upon the Turks and Tartars; killed about 
two hundred of them, and bravely maintained his poſt, till 
the houſe was all in flames, and one half of the room fell in. 
In this extremity, a centinel, named Roſen, had the preſence 
of mind to obſerve, that the chancery houſe, which was 
only about fifty yards diſtant, had a ſtone roof, and was 
proof againſt fire; that they ought to ſally forth, take poſ- 
ſeſſion of that houſe, and defend themſelves to the laſt ex- 
tremity, © There is a true Swede !” cried Charles, ruftiing 
out, like a madman, at the head of a few deſperadoes. The 
Turks at firſt recoiled, from reſpect to the perſon of the 
king; but ſuddenly recollecting their orders, they ſurround- 
ed the Swedes, and Charles was made priſoner, together 
with all his attendants. Being in boots as uſual, he en- 
tangled himſelf with his ſpurs, and fell. A number of ja- 
nizaries ſprung upon him. He threw his ſword up into the 
air, to ſave himſelf the mortification of ſurrendering it z and 
ſome of the janizaries taking hold of his legs, and others of 
his arms, he was carried in when manner to the baſhaw's 
quarters *3, | 

The baſhaw gave Charles his own apartment, and order- 
ed him to be ſerved as a king, but not without taking the 
precaution to plant a guard of janizaries at the chamber. 
door. Next day he was conducted toward Adrianople, as a 
priſoner, in a chariot covered with ſcarlet. On his way he was 
informed by the baron Fabricius, ambaſſador from the duke 
of Holſtein, that he was not the only Chriſtian monarch that 
was a priſoner in the hands of the Turks; that his friend 
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Staniſlaus, having come to ſhare his fortunes, had been taken 


into cuſtody, and was only a few miles diſtant, under a 
guard of ſoldiers, who were conducting him to Bender. 


« Run to him, my dear Fabricius l“ cried Charles“ de- 


« fire him never to make peace with Auguſtus, and aſſure 


et him that our affairs will ſoon take a more flattering turn.” 
Fabricius haſtened to execute his commiſſion, attended by a 


janizary 3 having firſt obtained leave from the baſhaw, who 


in perfon commanded the guard. 


So entirely was the king of Sweden wedded to his own 


opinions, that although abandoned by all the world, ſtript of 
great part of his dominions, a fugitive among the Turks, 


* 


whoſe liberality he had abuſed, and now led captive, without 


knowing whither he was to be carried, he ſtill reckoned on 


the favours of fortune, and hoped the Ottoman court would 


ſend him home at the head of an hundred thouſand men! 


— This idea continued to occupy him during the whole time 


of his confinement. - He was at firſt committed to the caſ- 
tle of Demirtaſh, in the nighbourhood of Adrianople ; but 
afterward allowed to reſide at Demotica, a little town about 
fix leagues diſtant from that city, and near the famous river 
Hebrus, now called Merizza. There he renewed his in- 
trigues; and a French adventurer, counterfeiting madneſs, 


had the boldneſs to preſent, in his name, a memorial to the 


Grand Seignior. In that memorial the imaginary wrongs 
of Charles were ſet forth in the ſtrongeſt terms, and the 
miniſters of the Porte accuſed of extorting from the Sultan 
an order, in direct violation of the laws of nations, as well 


as of the hoſpitality of a Muſſulman— an order in itſelf ut- 


terly unworthy of a great emperor, to attack, with twenty 
thouſand men, a ſovereign who had none but his domeftics 
to defend him, and who relied upon the ſacred word of the 
ſublime Achmet. 


In conſequence of this intrigue, as was ſuppoſed, a ſud- 


den change took place in the ſeraglio. The Mufti was de- 


poſed ; the Khan of Tartary, who depends upon the Grand 


Seignior, was baniſhed to Rhodes, and the baſhaw of Ben- 


der 
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der confined in one of the iſlands of the Archipelago. One 
vizier was diſgraced and another ſtrangled. But theſe 
changes, in the miniſtry of the Porte, produced none in the 
condition of the king of Sweden, who ſtill remained a pri- 
ſoner at Demotica z and, left the Turks ſhould not pay him 
the reſpect due to his royal perſon, or oblige him to con- 
deſcend to any thing beneath his dignity, he reſolved to keep 
his bed, during his captivity, under pretence of ſickneſs. 

This reſolution he kept for ten months. 

While the naturall active and indefatigable Charles, who 
held in contempt all effeminate indulgences, and had ſet even 
the elements themſelves at defiance, was waſting, from ca- 
price, his time and his conſtitution in bed, or harraſſing his 
mind with fruitleſs intrigues, the northern princes, who had 
formerly trembled at his name, and whom he might ill, by 
a different conduct, have made tremble, were diſmembering 
his dominions. General Steenbock, who had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by driving the Danes out df Schonen, and defeating 
their beſt troops with an inferior number of Swediſh militia, 
defended Pomerania, Bremen, and all his maſter's poſſeſſions 
'in Germany, as long as poſſible. But he could not prevent 
the combined army of Danes and Saxons, from beſieging 
Stade; a place of great ſtrength and importance, ſituated on 
the banks of the Elbe, in the duchy of Bremen. The town 
was bombarded and reduced to aſhes, and the garriſon 
obliged to ſurrender, before Steenbock could come to their 
aſſiſtance. 

The Swediſh general, however, with twelve thouſand 
men, purſued the enemy, though twice his number, and 
overtook them at a place called Gadeſbuſh, in the duchy of 
Mecklenburg, in December 1712. He was ſeparated from 
them, when he firſt came in ſight, by a moraſs. The Danes 
and Saxons, who did not decline the combat, were ſo poſted 
23 to have this moraſs in front, and a wood in the rear. 
They had the advantage of numbers and ſituation z yet 
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Steenbock, notwithſtanding theſe adverſe circumſtances, 
paſſed the moraſs at the. head of his troops, and began one 
of the moſt furious and bloody battles that ever happened 
between the rival nations of the North. After a deſperate 
conflict of three hours the Danes and Saxons were totally 
routed, and driven off the field with great ſlaughter. 

But Steenbock ſtained the honour of his victory, by burning 
the flouriſhing, though defenceleſs, town of Altena, belonging 
to the king of Denmark. In conſequence of that ſeverity, ma- 
ny thouſands of the inhabitants periſhed of hunger and cold. 
All Germany exclaimed againſt ſo ſhocking an inſult on hu- 
manity z and the miniſters of Poland and Denmark wrote to 
the Swediſh general, reproaching him with an act of cruelty 
committed without neceſſity, and which could not fail to 
awaken the vengeance of heaven and earth againſt him. 
The enlightened but unfeeling Goth replied, That he never 
ſhould have exerciſed ſuch rigour, had it not been with a 
view to teach the enemies of Sweden to reſpeCt the laws of 
nations, and not to make war, for the future, like barba- 
rians. They had not only, he obſerved, laid waſte the 
beautiful province of Pomerania, but ſold near an hundred 
thouſand of its inhabitants to the Turks; and the torches 
which had laid Altena in aſhes, he affirmed, were no more 
than a juit retaliation for the red hot bullets, which had 
wrapt in flames the more valuable city of Stade“. 

Had the king of Sweden appeared in Pomerania, while 
his ſubjects carried on the war with ſuch implacable reſent- 
ment, and even with ſucceſs, againſt their numerous ene- 
mies, he might perhaps have, retrieved his ruinous fortune. 
His troops, though ſo widely feparated from his perſon, 
were ſtill animated by his ſpirit. But the abſence of a prince 
is always prejudicial to his affairs, and more eſpecially pre- 
vents his generals from making a proper uſe of their victo- 
ries. Steenbock loſt, almoſt inſtantly, the fruits of his va- 
lour and conduct ; which, at a happier crifis, would have 
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been permanent conqueſts. Though victorious, he could not 
prevent the junction of the Ruſſians, Danes, and Saxons, Who 
obliged him to ſeek an aſylum for himſelf and his gallant 
army in Toningen, a fortreſs in the duchy of Holſtein. 

That duchy was then ſubjected to the moſt cruel ravages 
of any part of the North. 'The young duke of Holſtein, 
nephew of Charles XII. and preſumptive heir to the crown 
of Sweden, was the natural enemy of the king of Den- 
mark, who had endeavoured to ſtrip his father of his domi- 
nions, and to cruſh himſelf in the very cradle. The biſhop 
of Eubeck, one of his father's brothers, and adminiſtrator 
of the dominions of this unfortunate ward, now beheld him- 
ſelf in a very critical ſituation. His own territories were 
already exhauſted by continual contributions; the Swediſh 
army claimed his protection; and the forces of Ruſha, 
Denmark, and Saxony, threatened the duchy of Holſtein 
with immediate deſolation. But that danger was ſeemingly 
removed by the addreſs of the famous baron de Goertz, who 
wholly governed the biſhop, and was the molt artſul and en- 
terpriting man of his time; endowed with a genius amazing- 
ly penetrating, and fruitful in every reſource. 

Goertz had a private conference with general Steenbock, 
at which he promiſed to deliver up to him the fortreſs of 
Toningen, without expoling the biſhop-adminiſtrator, his 
maſter, to any inconveniency : and he gave, at the fame 
time, the ſtrongeſt aſſurances to the king to Denmark, that 
he would defend the place to the utmoſt. The governor 
accordingly refuſed to open the gates; but the Swedes were 
admitted partly within the walls, and partly under the can- 
non of the town, in conſequence of a pretended order from 
the young duke, who was yet a minor. 'This indulgence, 
however, procured by ſo much ingenious deceit, proved of 
little uſe to the brave Steenbock, who was ſoon obliged to 
ſurrender himſelf priſoner of war, together with his whole 


army . 
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The territories of Holſtein now remained at the merey 


of the incenſed conquerors. The young duke became the 


object of the king of Denmark's vengeance, and was doom- 
ed to pay for the abuſe which Goertz Had made of his name. 
Finding his original project thus rendered abortive, the ba- 
ron formed a ſcheme for eſtabliſhing a neutrality in the 
Swediſh provinces in Germany. With this view, he pri- 
vately entered into a negociation, and at the ſame time, with 
the ſeveral princes, who had ſet up claims to any part of the 
territories of Charles XII. all which, the kingdom of Swe- 
den excepted, were ready to become the property of thoſe 
who wanted to ſhare them. Night and day he continued 
paſſing from one province to anather. He engaged the go- 
vernor of Bremen and Verden to put thoſe two duchies into 
the hands of the elector of Hanover, by way of ſequeſtra- 
tion, in order to prevent the Danes from taking poſſeſſion of 
them for themſelves; and he prevailed with the king of 
Pruſſia to accept, in conjunction with the duke of Holſtein, 
of the ſequeſtration of Stetin, which was in danger of fall- 
ing a prey to the Ruſſians. 

In the mean time the czar was puſhing his conqueſts in Fin- 
land. Having made a deſcent at Elſingford, the moſt ſouthern 
part of that cold and barren region, he ordered a feigned at- 
tack to be made on one ſide of the harbour, while he landed 
his troops on the other, and took poſſeſſion of the town. 
He afterward made himſelf maſter of Abo, Borgo, and the 
whole coaſt; defeated the Swedes near Taveſtius, a poſt 
which commanded the Gulf of Bothnia; penetrated as far 
3 as Vaza, and reduced every fortreſs in the coun- 

try. Nor were the congueſts of Peter conſined 
to the land. He gained a complete victory over the Swedes 
by ſra, and made himſelf maſter of the iſland of Oeland. 

Theſe ſucceſſes, but more efpecially his naval victory, 
ſurniſhed the czar with a new occaſion of triumph. He en- 
tered Peterſburg, as he formerly had Moſcow, in proceſſion, 
under a magnificent arch, decorated with the inſignia of his 
conqueſts. Alter that pompous emen, Which tiled 
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every heart with joy, and inſpired every mind with emula- 
tion, Peter delivered a ſpeech worthy of the founder of a 
great empire. Countrymen and friends,” ſaid he, “ is 
there one among you who could have thought, twenty 
« years ago, that he ſhould fight under me upon the Baltic, 
« in ſhips built by ourſelves? or that we ſhould eſtabliſh ſet- 

« tlements in thoſe countries now conquered by our valour 

« and perſeverance ?—Greece is ſaid to have been the birth- 

« place of the arts and ſciences. They afterward took up 

ce their abode in Italy; whence they have ſpread themſelves, 

« at different times, over every part of Europe, It is at laſt 

* our turn to call them ours, if you will ſecond my deſigns, 

« by joining ſtudy to obedience. The arts and ſciences cir- 

s culate through this globe, like the blood in the human bo- 

« dy; and perhaps they may eſtabliſh their empire among 

« us, in their return back to Greece, their native country. 
4 dare even venture to flatter myſelf, that we will one day 

c put the nations moſt highly civilized to the bluſh, op our 

_*© poliſhed manners ànd illuſtrious labours *7.” 

During theſe important tranſactions, ſo fatal to the power 
and the glory of Sweden, Charles continued to keep his bed 
at Dometica. Meanwhile the regency at Stockholm, driven 
to deſpair by the deſperate ſituation of their affairs, and the 
abſence of their ſovereign, - who ſeemed to have utterly 
abandoned his dominions, had come to a reſolution no more 
to conſult him in regard to their proceedings. And the ſenate 
went in a body to the princeſs Ulrica Eleonora, the king's 
ſiſter, and entreated her to take the government into her own 
hands, until the return of her brother. She agreed to the 
propoſal ; but finding that their purpoſe was to force her to 
make peace with Ruſſia and Denmark, a meaſure to which 
ſhe knew her brother would never conſent, on diſadvantage- 
ous terms, ſhe reſigned the regency, and wrote a full and 
circumſtantial account of the whole matter to the king. 


Rouſed from his affected ſickneſs, by what he conſidered 
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as a treaſonable attempt upon his authority, and now deſpair- 
ing of being able to make the Porte take arms in his favour, 
Charles ſignified to the Grand Vizier his deſire of returning, 
through Germany, to his own dominions. The Turkiſh 
miniſter neglected nothing which might facilitate that event. 
In the mean time the king of Sweden, whoſe principles were 
perfectly deſpotic, wrote to the ſenate, that if they pretend- 
ed to aſſume the reins of government, he would ſend them 
one of his boots, from which they ſhould receive their or- 
ders and all things being prepared for his departure, he 
ſet out with a convoy conſiſting of ſixty loaded waggons, 
and three hundred horſe. | 

On his approach to the frontiers of Germany, the Swediſh 
monarch had the ſatisfaction to learn, that the emperor had 
given orders he ſhould be received, in every part of the im- 
perial dominions, with the reſpect due to his rank. But 
Charles had no inclination to bear the fatigue of ſo much 
pomp and ceremony. He therefore took leave of his Turkiſh 
convoy, as ſoon as he arrived at Targowitz, on the confines 
of Tranſylvania ; and aſſembling his attendants, deſired 
them to give themſelves no farther concern about him, but 
to proceed with all expedition to Stralſund in Pomerania: 
The king himſelf, in diſguiſe, attended only by two officers, 
arrived at that place, after making the tour of 
Germany. And, without conſidering the wretched 
Nate of his affairs, he immediately diſpatched orders to his 
generals, to renew the war againſt all his enemies with freſh 
vigour “. T4 5 

The approach of winter, however, prevented any military 
operations being proſecuted until the ſpring. 
Meanwhile the king of Sweden was employed in 
recruiting his armies; and in order to ſtrengthen his inte- 
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reſt, he gave his only ſurviving ſiſter, Ulrica Eleanora, in 
marriage to Frederic prince of Heſſe Caſſel, who had diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf in the imperial ſervice in the Low Coun- 
tries, and was eſteemed a good general. But Charles, on 
the opening of the campaign, was ſurrounded by ſuch a. 
multitude of enemies, that valgur or conduct, without a 
greater force, could be of little ſervice. The German troops 
of the elector of Hanover, now king of Great Britain, to- 
gether with thoſe of Denmark, inveſted the ſtrong town of 
Wiſmar, while the combined army of Pruſſians, Danes, 
and Saxons, marched toward Stralſund, to form the fiege 
of that important place. The czar was at the ſame time in 
the Baltic, with twenty ſhips of war, and an hundred and 
fifty tranſports, carrying thirty thouſand men. He threat- 
ened a deſcent upon Sweden ; and all that kingdom was in. 
arms, expecting every moment an invaſion. 

Stralſund, the ſtrongeſt place in Pomerania, is fituated 
between the Baltic Sea and the lake of Franken, near the 
Straits of Gella. It is inacceſſible by land, unleſs by a nar- 
row cauſeway, guarded by a citadel, and by other fortifica · 
tiqns which were thought impregnable. It was defended by 
a body of twelve thouſand men, commanded by Charles XII. 
in perſon, and beſieged by the kings of Pruſſia and Den- 
mark, aſſiſted by the gallant prince of Anhalt, with an ar- 
my three times the number of the Swedes. The allies were 
animated by a love of glory and of conqueſt; the Swedes 
by deſpair, and the preſence of their warlike king, Unfor- 
tunately, however, for the latter, it was diſcovered that the 
ſea, which, on one ſide, ſecured the Swediſh cntrenchments, 
was at times fordable. 

In conſequence of this diſcovery, the Grades were unexy 
pectedly attacked at night. While one body of the beſiegers 
advanced upon the cauſeway that led to the citadel, another 
entered the ebbing tide, and penetrated by the ſhoxe3nto thę 
Swediſh camp, before their approach was ſo much as ſuly 
pected. The Swedes thus ſurpriſed, and aſſailed both in 
flank and rear, were incapable of refiilance. After a terri · 
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ble Naughter, they were obliged to abandon their entrench- 
ments: to evacuate the citadel, and take refuge in the town, 
againſt which their own cannon were now pointed by the 
2 o—_ henceforth 3 the ſiege with unremitting 
vigour ** 

In lies to deprive the king of Sweden and | his little ar- 
my of all ſuccours, or of even the poſſibility of eſcape, the 
allies had begun their operations with chafing the Swediſh 
fleet from the coaſt of Pomerania, and taking poſſeſſion of 
the iſle of Uſedom, which made a gallant defence. They 
now reſolved to make themſelves maſters of the iſle of Ru- 
gen, oppoſite Stralſund, and which ſerves as a bulwark ta 
the place. Though ſenſible of the importarice of Rugen, 
and of the defigns of the enemy, Charles was not able to 
place in it a ſufficient garriſon. Twenty thouſand men, 
under the prince of Anhalt, were landed in that iſland, with- 
out any loſs. The king of Sweden haſtened to its relief, the 
ſame day, with four thouſand choice troops. 

Putting himſelf at the head of this ſmall: body, and ob- 

ſerving the moſt profound filence, Charles advanced 
” at midnight againſt the invaders. But he did not 
find them unprepared. The prince of Anhalt, aware what 
incredible things the unfortunate monarch was capable of 
attempting, had ordered a deep foſſe to be ſunk as ſoon as 
he landed, and fortified it with chevaux de frize. The king 
of Sweden, who marched on foot, ſword in hand, was not 
therefore a little ſurpriſed, when, plucking up ſome of the 
chexaux de frize, he diſcovered a ditch. He was not, how- 
ever, diſconcerted. Having inſtantly formed his reſolution, 
he leaped into the foſſe, accompanied by the boldeſt of his 
men, and attempted to force the enemy's camp. 

The impetuoſity of the affault threw the Danes and Pruſ- 
fans at firſt into ſome confuſion. But the conteſt was un- 
equal. After an attack of twenty minutes, the Swedes were 
repulſed, and obliged to repaſs the foſſe. The prince of 
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Anhalt purſued them into the plain. There the battle was 
renewed with incredible fury, and victory obſtinately diſpu- 
ted; until Charles had ſeen his ſecretary, Grothuſen, fall. 
dead at his feet ; the generals, Dardoff and Daring, killed 
in his fight, and the greater part of his brave troops cut to 
pieces. He himſelf was wounded ; and being put on 
horſeback by Poniatowſki, who had ſaved his life at Pultowa, 
and ſhared his misfortunes in Turkey, he was obliged to 
make the beſt of his way to the W abandon 
Rugen to its fate“. 

Stralſund was now reduced to the laſt extremity. The 
beliegers were arrived at the counterſcarpe, and had already 
begun to throw a gallery over the principal pitch. The 
bombs fell as thick as hail upon the houſes, and half the 
town was reduced to aſhes. Charles, however, ſtill pre- 
ſerved his firmneſs of mind. One day, as he was dictating 
ſome letters, a bomb burſting in the neighbourhood of his 
apartment, his ſecretary dropt his pen. What is the mat- 
F ter?” ſajd the king, with a degree of chagrin, as if aſhamed 
that any one belonging to him ſhould be capable of fear. 
* The bomb!” ſighed the intimidated ſcribe, unable to utter 
another word. Write on!“ cried Charles, with an air of 
indifference ; © what relation has the bomb to the letter 
te that I am diQating ?** But he was ſoon obliged to admit 
leſs heroic ideas. After two deſperate attacks, during which 
the king of Sweden fought among his grenadiers, like a pri- 
vate man, the beſiegers made themſelves maſters of the horn- 
work. The grand aſſault was every moment expected, and 
Charles was determined to ſuſtain it; but the danger of 
falling into the hands of his enemies, and being a ſecond 
time made priſoner from his obſtinacy, induced him to liſten 
to the entreaties of his friends, and quit a place which he 
was no longer able to defend. He accordingly embarked in 
a-ſmall veſſel, that was fortunately in the hafbour; and, by 
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favour of the night, paſſing ſafely through the Daniſh fleet, 
| „ rexcked one of his own ſhips, which landed him in 
7" Sweden 2. | Stralſund ſurrendered next day. 

The king of Sweden not chuſing to viſit his capital in his 
preſent unfortunate circumſtances, paſſed the winter at Carl- 
ſcroon ; from which he had ſet out, in a very different 
condition, about fifteen years before, animated with all the 
high hopes of a youthful hero, ready to give law to the 
North, and who flattered himſelf with nothing leſs than the 
conqueſt of the world. Thoſe hopes ought now to have 
been moderated. But Charles had not yet learned to profit by 
adverſity. And, unhappily for his ſubjects, he found, in 
his diſtreſs, a miniſter who encouraged his moſt extravagant 
projects, and even ſuggeſted new ſchemes of ambition. This 
was the baron de Goertz, whom I have already had occaſion 
to mention, and who, from a congeniality of ideas, became 
the particular favourite of the king of Sweden, after his re- 
turn to his own dominions. To ſuch a king and ſuch a 
miniſter, nothing ſeemed impoſſible. When all Europe ex- 
pected that Sweden would be invaded, and even over-run by 
her. numberleſs enemies, Charles paſſed over into Norway, 
A. D. 1516, and made himſelf maſter of Chriſtiana, But the 

March. obſtinate defence of the citadel of Frederickſhall, 
the want of proviſions, and the approach of a Daniſh army, 
obliged him to abandon his conqueſt. 

Meanwhile Wiſmar, the only town that remained to 
Charles in the frontiers of Germany, had ſurrendered to the 
Danes and Pruſſians ; who, jealous of the Ruſſians, would 
not allow them ſo much as to be preſent at the ſiege. Of 
this jealouſy, which alienated the czar's mind from the cauſe 
of the confederates, and perhaps prevented the ruin of Swe- 
den, Goertz took advantage. He ventured to adviſe his 
maſter to purchaſe a peace from Ruſſia at any price; inti- 
mating, that the forces of Charles and Peter, when united 
would ve able to ſtrike terror into all Europe. Nor did he 
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conceal the ſaerifices neceſſary to be made, in order to pro- 
cure ſuch an union. He declared that, diſguſted as the czar 
was with his allies, there would be a neceſſity of giving up 
to him many of the provinces to the eaſt and north of the 
Baltic. And he entreated the king to conſider, that, by re- 
linquiſhing thoſe provinces, already in the poſſeſſion of Peter, 
and which he himſelf was in no condition to recover, he 
might lay the foundation of his future greatneſs **. Pleaſ- 
ed with this mighty project, without building upon it, 
Charles furniſhed his miniſter with full power to treat with 
the czar, or any other prince with whom he ſhould think 
proper to negociate. | 
Goertz accordingly, by himſelf or his agents, ſecretly 
entered into negociations, which he conducted at the ſame 
time, with the heads of the Engliſh Jacobites, and with the 
courts of Peterſburg and Madrid. Alberoni, the Spaniſh 
miniſter, a man of the moſt boundleſs ambition, and in ge- 
nius not inferior to the northern ſtateſman, had reſolved to 
place the Pretender on the throne of Great Britain; and 
| the duke of Ormond, whoſe zeal knew no bounds, projected 
a marriage between that prince and Anna Petrowna, daugh- 
ter of the czar. In conſequence of theſe intrigues, count 
| Gillemburg, the Swediſh ambaſſador at the court of Lon- 
don, was taken into cuſtody, and Goertz in Holland. They 
were ſet at liberty, however, after an impriſon- 
ment of {ix months, and Goertz renewed his ne- 
gociations with the court of Ruſſia. Peter proceeded cau- 
tiouſſy; but conferences were, at laſt, appointed to be held 
in the iſland of Oeland. And every thing ſeemed to pro- 
miſe the concluſion of a treaty, which would probably have 
changed the face of affairs in Europe, when an unexpected 
event, fortunately for the repoſe of mankind, rendered abor- 
tive all the labours of the baron de Goertz. 
This was the death of the king of Sweden. Having un- 
dertaken a ſecond expedition into Norway, inſtead of at- 


A. D. 1717. 


21. Id. ibid. 
tempting 
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tempting to recover any of his fertile German provinces, 
he fat down before Frederickſhall, in the month 
of December, when the ground was as hard as iron, 
and the cold fo intenſe, that the ſoldiers on duty frequently 
dropt down dead. In order to animare them, he expoſed 
himſelf to all the rigour of the climate, as well as to the dan- 
gers of the fiege; ſleeping even in the open air, covered only 
with his cloak ! One night, as he was viewing them carrying 
on their approaches by ſtar-light, he was killed by an half 
pound ball, from a cannon loaded with grape-ſhot. Though 
he expired, without a groan, the moment he received the 
blow, he had inſtinctively graſped the hilt of his ſword, and 
was found with his hand in that poſition, ſo truly character- 
iſtic of his mind **. 

No prince perhaps ever had fewer weakneſſes, or poſſeſſ- 
ed ſo many eminent, with ſo few amiable qualities as 
Charles XII. of Sweden. Rigidly juſt, but void of lenity; 
romanticly brave, but blind to conſequences ; profuſely ge- 
nerous, without knowing how to oblige z temperate, with+ 
out delicacy ; and chaſte, without acquiring the praiſe of 
continence, becauſe he ſeems to have been inſenſible to the 
charms of the ſex ; a ſtranger to the pleaſures of ſociety, and 
but flightly acquainted with books; a Goth in his manners, 
and a ſavage in his reſentments; reſolute even to obſtinacy, 
i 1exorable in vengeance, and inacceſlible to ſympathy, he 
has little to conciliate our love or eſteem. But his wonder- 
ful intrepidity and perſeverance in enterpriſe, his firmneſs 
under misfortune, his contempt of danger, and his enthuſi- 
aflic paſſion for glory, will ever command our admiration. 

The death of Charles was conſidered as a fignal for a ge- 
neral ceſſation of arms. The prince of Heſſe, who command- 
ed under the king, immediately raiſed the ſiege of Frederick- 
ſhall, and Jed back the Swedes to their own country. Nor did 
the Danes attempt to moleſt them on their march. 


A. D. 1718. 


The 


22. Hi. Charles XII. liv. viii. 
23. Mem, de Brandenburg, tom. ii. This appearance of harmony has led 


t) a general belicf, that the King of Sweden fell a ſacrifice to the ſufferings 
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The firſt act of the ſenate of Sweden, after being in- 
formed of the fate of their ſovereign, was to order the baron 
de Goertz to be arreſted; and a new crime was invented for 
his deſtruction. He was accuſed of having « flanderouſly 
<< miſrepreſented the nation to the king !” He had at leaſt 
encouraged the king in his ambitious projects, which had 
brought the nation to the verge of ruin. He had invented 
a number of oppreſſive taxes, in order to ſupport thoſe pro- 
jects; and, when every other reſource failed, he had adviſed 
his maſter, to give to copper money the value of ſilver! an 
expedient produCtive of more miſery than all the former. 
In reſentment of theſe injuries, Goertz, though found guilty 
of no legal crime, was condemned to loſe his head, and exe- 
cuted at the foot of the common gallows . 

The Swedes having thus gratified their vengeance, at the 
expence of the reputation of a king, whoſe memory they {till 
adore, proceeded to the regulation of their government. By 
a free and voluntary choice, the ſlates of the 
kingdom elected Ulrica Eleanora, fiſter of 
Charles XII. for their queen, But they obliged her by a 
folemn act, to renounce all hereditary right to the crown, 
that ſhe might hold it entirely by the ſuffrage of the people; 
while ſhe bound herſelf, by the moſt ſacred oaths, never to 
attempt the re-eſtabliſhment of arbitrary power. And ſa- 
crificing, ſoon after, the love of royalty to conjugal affection, 
ſhe relinquiſhed the crown to her huſband, the prince of 
Heſſe, who was choſen by the ſtates, and mounted the throne 
on the ſame conditions with his royal conſort. 

The new government was no ſooner eſtabliſhed than the 
Swedes turned their views toward peace. It was accord- 
ingly brought about by different treaties. One with 
the king of Great Britain, as elector of Hanover, 
to whom the queen of Sweden agreed to cede the duchies 


A. D. 1779. 


A. D. 1720. 


ol his own ſubjects, and the fears of his enemies. He is ſaid to have been 
ſhot with a blunderbuſs, by one of the officers of his army. Put no proof of 
tuch treaſon hath ever been produced; nor have any circumſtanccs been offer- 
ed that can intitle it to hiſto: ical credibility. 24. H,. Ch, XII. liv viii. 
| of 
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of Bremen and Verden, in conſideration of a million of 
rix-dollars;z another with the king of Pruſſia, who reſtored 
Stralſund and the iſle of Rugen, and kept Stetin, with the 
iſles of Uſedom and Wollin; and a third with the king of 
Denmark, who retained part of the duchy of Sleſwick, con- 
quered from the duke of Holſtein, and gave up Wiſmar, on 
condition that the fortifications ſhould not be rebuilt ?5. The 
war with Ruſſia ſtill continued; but an Engliſh ſquadron 
being ſent to the aſſiſtance of Sweden, the czar thought pro- 
per to recall his fleet, after committing the moſt 
terrible depredations on the coaſts of that king- 
dom. New negociations were opened at Nyſtadt; where a 
treaty of peace was; at laſt, concluded between the hoſtile 
crowns, by which the czar was left in poſſeſſion of the pro- 
vinces of Livonia, Eſthonia, and Ingria, with part of el 
and part of Finland 25. 

Peter henceforth took the title of emperor, which was 
ſoon formally acknowledged by all the European powers. 
He had now reached the higheſt point of human greatneſs; 
but he was yet to receive an increaſe of glory. Perſia being 
at that time, as almoſt ever ſince, diſtracted by 
civil wars, he marched to the aſſiſtance of the 
lawful prince, Sha Thamas, (whoſe father had been mur- 
dered and his throne ſeized by an uſurper) every where 
carrying terror before him. And in return for this ſeaſon- 
able ſupport, as well as to procure his future protection, the 
new Sophy put him in poſſeſſion of three pro- 
vinces, bordering on the Caſpian Sea, which 
compoſed the greater part of the ancient kingdom of the 
Medes. 

But although this extraordinary man deſerves much praiſe 
as 2a warrior, and was highly ſucceſsful as a conqueror, ex- 
tending his dominions from the molt ſouthern limits of the 
Caſpian, to the bottom of the Baltic Sea; though great in 
a military, he was {till greater in a civil capacity. As he 


A. D. 1721. 


A. D. 1722. 


A. D. 1723. 


29. Contin. Puffend. lib. vii, 


26. Treaty in Voltaire's Hiſt. of the Ruſſian Emp. vol, ii. 1 
had 
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had viſited England and Holland, in the early part of his 
reign, to acquire a knowledge of the uſeful arts, he made 
a journey into France, in 1717, in order to become ac- 
quainted with thoſe which are more immediately connect- 
ed-with elegance. A number of ingenious artiſts, in every 
branch, allured by the proſpeCt of advantage, followed him 
from France, to ſettle in Ruſſia. And, on his return to 
Peterſburg, he eſtabliſhed a board of trade, compoſed partly 
of natives and partly of foreigners, in order that juſtice 
might be impartially adminiſtered to all. One Frenchman 
began a manufactory of plate-glaſs for mirrors; another ſet 
up a loom, for working rich tapeſtry, after the manner of 
the Gobelins; and a third ſucceeded in the making of gold 
and filver lace: linen cloth was made at Moſcow, equal in 
fineneſs to that of the Low Countries; and the filks of Per- 
ſia were manufactured at Peterſburg in as great perfection 
as at Iſpahan . = 

Nor was the attention of Peter, in a clad line, confined 
merely to arts and manufactures. He extended his views to 
all the departments of government, and to every beneficial | 
improvement. A leutenant-general of police, deſtined to 
preſerve order from one end of the empire to the other, 
was now appointed. In conſequence of this ſalutary inſti- 
tution, the large towns were freed from the nuiſance of 
Public beggars; an uniformity of weights and meaſures was 
eſtabliſhed, and proviſion made for the education of youth. 
The fame wiſe policy regulated and new modelled the courts 
of Jaw, while it corrected the abuſes in religion. The 
great canal, which joins the Caſpian Sea to the Baltic, by 
means of the Wolga, was finiſhed; and engineers were ſent 
to make the tour of the Ruſhan empire, in order to furniſh 
exact charts of it, that mankind might be made acquainted 
with the immenſity of its extent. | 

But Peter, after all his noble inſtitutions, and his liberal 
aitempts to civilize his people, was himſelf no better than an 


| 27. Voltaire, HH. of the Ruſſian Emp. vol. ii. 
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enlightened barbarian. Inventive, bold, active, and indefa- 
tigable, he was formed for ſucceeding in the moſt diſſicult 
undertakings, and for conceiving the moſt magnificent de- 
ſigns; but unfeeling, impatient, furious under the influence 
of paſſion, and a flave to his own arbitrary will, he was 
ſhamefully prodigal of the lives of his ſubjects, and never 
endeavoured to combine their eaſe or happineſs with his 
glory and perſonal greatneſs. He ſeemed to conſider them 
as made ſolely for his, not he for their aggrandiſement. 
His ſavage ferocity and deſpotic rigour turned itſelf even 
againſt his own blood. Alexis, his only ſon by his firſt wife, 
having led an abandoned courſe of life, and diſcovered an 
inclination to obſtruct his favourite plan of civilization, he 
made him ſign, in 1718, a ſolemn renunciation of his right 
to the crown. And leſt that deed ſhould not prove ſuſſici- 
ent to exclude the czarowitz from the ſucceſhon, he aſſem- 
bled an extraordinary court, conſiſting of the principal Ruſ- 
ſian nobility and clergy, who condemned that unhappy, 
though ſeemingly weak and diſſolute prince, to ſuffer death, 
but without preſcribing the manner in which it ſhould 
be inflited**. The event, however, took place, and ſud- 
denly. 

Alexis was ſeized with ſtrong convulſions, and expired 
ſoon after the dreadful ſentence was announced to him ; but 
whether in conſequence of the agony occaſioned by ſuch 
alarming intelligence, or by other means, is uncertain *?, 
We only know, that Peter then had, by his beloved Catha- 
rine, an infant ſon, who bore his own name, and whom he 
deſigned for his ſucceſſor; and as the birth of this ſon had 
probably accelerated the proſecution, and increaſed the ſeve- 
Tity of the proceedings againſt Alexis, whom his father had 
before threatened to diſinherit, it is not impoſſible but the 
friends of Catharine might haſten the death of the ſame 
prince, in order to fave the court from the odium of his 

28. Voltaire, ubi fup. 

29 . Voltaire has taken great pains fo clear up this matter; yet, after all, 
he has left it Coubtiul. 2757, R.. part ii. chap x. 
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public execution, and the emperor from the excruciating 
reflexions that muſt have followed ſuch an auful tranſ- 


action. 


A gentleman, however, who was preſent on the occaſion, 


ſtrongly inſinuates that Alexis was taken off by a doſe of 
poiſon, adminiſtered by order of his father *?. And a writer 
of high authority affirms, that the czar, with his own 
hand, cut off the head of his ſon. But probability, as well 
as the general character of Peter, forbid us to credit fuch 
narratives. After having taken the trouble of bringing to 
a public trial his diſobedient ſon, whom he could at a ſin- 
gle nod have got privately diſpatched z after endeavouring to 
vindicate his conduct to the world, in an elaborate declara- 
tion, explaining his motives for ſo doing, the czar was too 
wiſe to hazard the infamy of being reputed an aſſaſſin. And 
had puniſhment, whether public or private, been inflicted on 
the czarowitz, by authority, it would have been avowed. 
The great, the imperious, the inexorable Peter, would have 
ſcorned to hide the rigour of his juſtice beneath the veil of 
an incidental diſtemper, or to fulfil the ſentence of the Jaw 
by a preparation of poiſon under the name of medicine. He 
ſurely meant to put a period to the life of Alexis; but he 
was too magnanimous to execute as a cowardly murderer, 
what he could command as a ſovereign and a judge. The 
life of that prince having been declared forfeited, the empe- 
ror had only to let fall the ſuſpended blow. He had no 
new reproach to fear; all Europe being already acquainted 
with his purpoſe, and held in awful expectation of the 
event. e 

The principal crime of which the ill-fated Alexis was con- 
victed {for he was queſtioned even as to his private thoughts) 
was that of having wied for the death of his father | —If 
the eldeſt ſons of kings were ALL to be judged by this crite- 
rion, few palaces would be free from blood. Another atro- 


30. See the Memoirs of Peter Henry Bruce, Eſq. publiſhed in 1782. 
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cious crime was, his having abſconded and taken ſhelter in 
the imperial dominions ; “ raifing againſt us,“ fays Peter, 
© his father and his lord, numberleſs calumnies and falſe re- 
« ports, as if 'we did perſecute him, and that even his life 
« was not ſafe, if he continued with us 2.“ That the fears 
of the czarowitz were well founded, ſuſſiciently appeared, 
when drawn from this aſylum, on a promiſe of pardon, he 
was firſt compelled to relinquiſh his right to the ſucceſſion, 
and afterward condemned to ſuffer death. 

It cannot be improper here to obſerve, That although 
Peter had long been diſſatisfied with the conduct of his ſon 
Alexis, he never threatened to difinherit him, until he had 
a near profpect of iſſue by Catharine; and, as his firſt letter 
fo the czarowitz containing ſuch threat, is only dated a few 
days before ſhe was delivered of a ſon, it ſeems very queſtion- 
able, whether it was written before or after that event. 
Then, indeed, he ſpoke out. J am determined at laſl,” 
ſays he, © to ſignify to you my final purpoſe ; willing, how- 
* eyer, to defer tlie execution of it for a time, to ſee if you 
& will reform. If not, know that I am reſolved to deprive 
« you of the ſucceſſion, as I would lop off an uſeleſs 
« branch.” “' We cannot in conſcience,” adds Peter in his 
« Declaration, leave him after us the ſucceſſion to the throne 
« of Ruſſia; forcſecing that, by his vicious courſes, he would 
« entirely de/troy the glory of our nation, and the /afcty of our 
« dominions, which, through God's providence, we have ac- 
© quired and eftablifhed by inceſſant application, eauſing our 
« people to be 7njirned in all forts of civil and military 
ce ſciences.” This, if impartially true, might be a ſuthcient 
reaſon for difinheriting a ſon and heir of empire, but not 
furely for putting him to death. That meaſure could only | 
be dictated by a tyrannieal and jealous policy, in order to 
prevent his diſturbing the government under the legal ſuc- 


ceſſor. 
The death of the czarowitz, whatever might be its cauſe, 
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was ſoon followed by that of young Peter; whom the em- 
peror, on the renunciation of Alexis, had ordered his ſub- 
jets, of all ranks and conditions, to acknowledge as lawful 
heir to the crown, © by oath before the holy altar, upon the 
„ holy Goſpels, kiſſing the croſs !”” But Catharine continu-" 
ed nevertheleſs to maintain her aſcendant over the violent 
temper and ungovernable ſpirit of her huſband. That a- 
ſcendant was truly extraordinary, One day, in the height 
of his paſſion, and in order to diſplay the omnipotence of 
his power, Peter broke a magnificent mirror. © See,” 
ſaid he, “ how with one ſtroke of my hand J can, in a mo- 
ment, reduce that glaſs to its original duſt — „ 
replied Catharine, coolly, “ you have deſtroyed the fineſt or- 
* nament of your palace; but will the abſence of that orna- 
tc ment improve the beauty of the imperial manſion ?? The 
Czar's choler inſtantly ſubſided. The very ſound of her 
voice was ſufficient to calm his rage, when no other perſon 
durſt approach him. 

As a prelude to the eventual ſucceſſion of the Czarina, 
Peter himſelf, after his return from his Perſian _ 
expedition, aſſiſted perſonally at her ſolemn coro= I 
nation. That ceremony, the meaning of which was well 
underſtood, added great weight to the already reſpectable 
character of Catharine ; ſo that, on the death of the Empe- 
ror, in the beginning of the year 1725, ſhe quietly ſucceeded 
to the throne, and reigned in a manner becoming of the 
widow of Peter the Great **. 


The following lines, which are commonly quoted as part 
of the Czar's epitaph, form a panegyric not unworthy of 
him : | 

« Let Antiquity be dumb, 
« Nor boaſt her ALEXANDER or her CAR. 


33. I am ſenſible that a leſs favourable account of the latter years of Catha- 
rine has been given, by ſome late travellcrs; bat the tongue of ſcandal is buſy 
in every country, and travellers are commonly moſt induſtrious in collecting 
dcfamatory anecdotes. | 
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« How eaſy was victory 
« To Leaders who were followed by Heroes! 
c And whole Soldiers felt a noble Diſdain 
& At being thought leſs vigilant than their Generals! 
« But HE, 
& Who in this Place firſt knew Reſt, 
“ Found Subjects baſe and inactive, 
« Unwarlike, unlearned, untractable, 
& Neither covetous of Fame nor fearleſs of Danger; 
“ Creatures under the Name of Men, 
“ But with Qualities rather brutal than rational 
« Yet even Theſe 
6 He poliſhed from their native Ruggedneſs ; 
« And breaking out, like a new Sun, 
« To illuminate the Minds of a People, 
&« Diſpelled their Night of Hereditary Darkneſs ; 
“ And, by che Force of his invincible Influence, 
« Taught them to conquer, 
« Even the Conguerors of Germany. 
« Other Princes have commanded victorious armies; 
« PETER THE GREAT created them.“ 


This panegyric would have been as juſt as it 1s elegant, 
had Peter not left the body of his people, as he found them, 
in a ſtate of the moſt abject ſervitude to the nobles, who are 
themſelves every moment at the mercy of the capricious will 
of the ſovereign. Theſe evils, which ſtill in ſome meaſure 
remain, muſt be effeCtually eradicated, before the Ruſſian 
empire can attain to any high degree of population, culture, 
er general civilization. 
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